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Or the English minds that have departed from our world 
within a few years, none have excited a deeper interest, or 
wielded for a season a loftier power, than John Foster and 
Robert Hall.* These men were two of the “ Intellectual Incas” 
of their race. In the two together, there were combined 
nearly all the grand qualities that ever go to make up minds 
of the highest order: severity and affluence, keenness and mag- 
nificence, simplicity and sublimity of thought; ruggedness, 
power, and elaborate beauty and exquisiteness of style; pre- 
cision and splendour of language; condensed energy, fire, and 
diffusive richness of imagination; originality, independence, and 
perfect classical elegance; comprehensiveness and accuracy; 
nobleness of feeling, intense hatred of oppression, Christian 
humility, childlike simplicity. 

And yet there were greater differences between them than 
there were similarities. In some respects, their minds were 
of quite an opposite mould. MHall’s mind was more mathe- 
matical than Foster’s, and he was distinguished for his power 
of abstract speculation, and his love and habit of reasoning. 
The tenor of Foster’s mind was less argumentative, but more 
absolute, more intuitive, more rapidly and thoroughly ob- 
servant. 

The impression of power is greater from the mind of Foster 
than of Hall. On this account, and for its eminently sug- 
* [This article was written in 1847.] 
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458 Life and Writings of John Foster. 
gestive properties, Foster’s general style, both of thinking and 
writing, is much to be preferred, though Hall’s has the most 
sustained and elaborate beauty. Yet the word elaborate is 
not strictly applicable to Hall’s style, which is the natural 
action of his mind, the movement, not artificial, nor supported 
by effort, in which his thoughts arranged themselves with the 
precision and regularity of a Roman cohort.. Hall’s was a 
careful beauty of expression, hig carefulness and almost fasti- 
diousness of taste being a second nature to him; Foster’s was 
a careless mixture of ruggedness and beauty, the ruggedness 
greatly predominating. Hiall’s style is too constantly, too uni- 
formly regular; it becomes monotonous; it is like riding or 
walking a vast distance over a level macadamized road; a 
difficult mountain would be an interval of relief. We feel the 
need of something to break up the uniformity, and startle the 
mind; and we would like here and there to pass through an 
- untrodden wilderness, or a gloomy forest, or to have some un- 
expected solemn apparition rise before us. There is more of 
the romantic in Foster than in Hall, and Foster's style is 
sometimes thickset with expressions that sparkle with electric 
fire of imagination. 

Hall’s mind, in the comparison of the two, is more like an 
inland lake, in which you can see, though many fathoms deep, 
the clear white sand, and the smallest pebbles at the bottom. 
Foster’s is rather like the Black Sea in commotion. Hall 
gives you more of known truth, with inimitable perspicuity 
and happiness of arrangement; Foster sets your own mind in 
pursuit of truth, fills you with longings after the unknown, 
leads you to the brink of frightful precipices. There is some 
such difference between the two as between Raphael the soci- 
able angel, relating to Adam in his bower the history of crea- 
tion, and Michael, ascending the mountain with him, to tell him 
what shall happen from his fall. 

Hall’s mind is like a royal garden, with rich fruits and over- 
hanging trees in vistas; Foster’s is a stern, wild, mountainous 
region, likely to be the haunt of banditti. As a preacher, Hall 
must have been altogether superior to Foster in the use and 
application of ordinary important evangelical truth, “ for re- 
proof, correction, and instruction in righteousness.” But Fos- 
ter probably sometimes reached a grander style, and threw 
upon his audience sublimer illustrations and masses of thought. 
Foster was not successful as a preacher; his training and 
natural habits were unfortunate for that; and the range of 
thought, in which his mind spontaneously moved, was too far 
aloof from men’s common uses, abilities of perception, tastes 
and disposition. But Hall was doubtless one of the greatest 
preachers that ever lived. Yet there were minds that would 
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prefer Foster, and times at which all the peculiar qualities of 
his genius would be developed in a grander combination of 
sublimity and power. As a general thing, Hall must have 
been more like Paul preaching at Athens in a Roman toga; 
Foster, like John the Baptist in the wilderness, with a leathern 
girdle about his loins, eating locusts and wild honey. He 
speaks of one of his own sermons, which a man would give 
much to have heard; we can imagine some of its character- 
istics. It was on the oath of the angel, with one foot upon the 
sea and another on the land, swearing that Time should be no 
longer; and his own mind was in a luminous, winged state of 
freedom and fire, that seems to have surprised itself; but no 
record of the sermon is preserved. 

The vigour and uptwisting convolutions of Foster’s style 
are the results simply of the strong workings of the thought, 
and not of any elaborate artificial formation ; for though he 
laboured upon his sentences with unexampled interest and 
care, after his thoughts had run them in their own original 
mould, they were always the creation of the thought, and not 
a mould prepared for it. The thought had always the living 
law of its external form within it. We know of scarce another 
example in English literature where so much beauty, preci- 
sion, and yet genuine and inveterate originality, are combined. 
It is like the hulk of a ship made out of the smoothed knees 
of knotty oak. 

There is a glow of Jife in such a style, and not merely quiet 
beauty, whether elaborate or natural, that is like the glow in 
the countenance of a healthy man, after a rapid walk in a clear 
frosty morning. But it sometimes reminds you of a naked 
athletic wrestler, struggling to throw his adversary, all the 
veins and muscles starting out in the effort. Foster's style is 
like the statue of Laocoon writhing against the serpent; Hall’s 
reminds you more of the Apollo of the Vatican. The differ- 
ence was the result of the intense effort with which Foster's 
mind wrought out and condensed, in the same process, its 
active meditations. Everywhere it gives you the impression 
of power at work, and his illustrations themselves seem to be 
hammered on the anvil. It gives you the picture he has drawn 
of himself, or his biographer for him, in the attitude of what 
he called pumping. At Brearly Hall he used to try and im- 
prove himself in composition, by “taking paragraphs from 
different writers, and trying to remodel them sentence by sen- 
tence, into as many forms of expression as he possibly could. 
His posture on these occasions was to sit with a hand ‘on each 
knee, and moving his body to and fro, he would remain silent 
for a considerable time, till his invention in shaping his mate- 
rials had exhausted itself. This process he used to call pump- 
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ing.” Foster's style is the very image of a mind working itself 
to and fro with inward intensity. 

The characteristics of power and rugged thought in Foster 
are admirably set forth in some of his own images. Speaking 
in his journal of a certain individual’s discourse, he says, “ He 
has a clue of thread of gold in his hand, and he unwinds for 
you ell after ell; but give me the man who will throw the clue at 
once, and let me unwind it, and. then show in his hand another 
ready to follow.” 

He speaks of the great deficiency of what may be called con- 
clusive writing and speaking. ‘‘ How seldom we feel at the 
end of the paragraph or discourse that something is settled 
and done. It lets our habit of thinking and feeling just be as 
it was. It rather carries on a parallel to the line of the mind, 
at a peaceful distance, than fires down a tangent to smite across 
it.” Foster always smote across the mind. 

“Many things,” says he, “may descend from the sky of 
truth, without deeply striking and interesting men; as from 
the cloudy sky, rain, snow, &c., may descend without exciting 
ardent attention; it must be large hailstones, the sound of 
thunder, torrent, rain, and the lightning’s flash; analogous to 
these must be the ideas and propositions which strike men’s 
minds.” Foster’s own writings are eminently thus exciting. 
And it may be said of him, as he remarked of Lord Chatham, 
speaking of the absence of argumentative reasoning in his 
speeches, ‘ He struck, as by intuition, directly on the results 
of reasoning, as a common shot strikes the mark, without your 
seeing its course through the air as it moves towards its ob- 
ject.” But Foster thought, and reasoned in thinking, most in- 
tensely and laboriously; it was not mere intuition that has 
filled his pages with such condensed results. 

Foster and Hall were both men of great independence of 
mind; but Hall's independence was not combined with so great 
a degree of originality, and it received more gently into itself 
in acquiescence the habitudes of society, and the character- 
istics of other minds. Foster’s independence was that of bare 
truth; he hated the frippery of circumstance, the throwing of 
truth upon external support. He would have it go for no 
more than it was worth. And anything like the imposition of 
an external ceremonial he could not endure. He went so far 
as to wish that everything ceremonial and sacerdotal could be 
cleared out of our religious economy. He wanted nothing at 
all to come between the soul of man and free unmingled truth. 
The hearty conviction of truth, and the pure acting from it, 
was what he required. He abhorred all manner of intolerance 
with such vehemence and intensity of hatred, that if he could 
have had a living Nemesis for the retribution of criraes not 
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punished by human law, it would have been for that. He 
hated everything that tempted man to dissemble, to seem or 
assume what he was not. He hated oppression in every form. 

We have in these volumes a record of the life and corres- 
pondence of this most original and powerful mind; yet it was 
a mind in some respects strangely constructed, or rather, we 
should say, strangely self-disciplined, and in some respects out 
of order for want of self-discipline. Looking through the 
whole seventy years and more of Foster’s life, and remember- 
ing the magnificent intellectual endowments with which it 
pleased God to create him, and the almost uninterrupted 
health and comparative leisure enjoyed for nearly fifty years, 
there will seem to have been but little accomplished by him, 
there will seem to have been almost a waste of power. We 
might, in some respects, compare Foster with Coleridge. In 
respect of originality and power of intellect, they were very 
much alike; not so in variety, comprehensiveness, and pro- 
foundness of erudition; for while Coleridge’s acquisitions were 
vast and varied, Foster’s were rather much limited. But both 
were blest with transcendent powers of mind and grand oppor- 
tunities, and yet both accomplished comparatively little; indeed, 
a severe censor might say, are instances of a lamentable disuse 
of intellect. Taking Coleridge’s miserable health into view, 
and the fact that he was not, like Foster, at an early period 
brought under the impulse of true religion, we ought perhaps 
to say that of the two Coleridge accomplished the most. But 
taking the character of Foster's efforts into consideration, 
their more immediate bearing on men’s highest interests must 
incline us to put the adjudged superiority of amount to his 
score. 

The development of character and opinion in these volumes 
is intensely interesting and instructive; so is the display and 
observance of influences and causes forming and directing opi- 
nion; so likewise is the struggle between conscience and habit, 
between grandeur of impulse and judgment, conflicting with 
native and habitual indolence and procrastination. There 
was, in the first place, a strong, and peculiar, obstinate, iron 
mould, which might have made the man, under certain cir- 
cumstances, as hinted in one of Foster’s own Essays, a Minos 
or a Draco; but which, had it been filled with apostolic zeal in 
the love of Christ and of souls, would have made almost an- 
other apostle. There were tendencies to deep and solemn 
thought, and to great wrestlings of the intellect and spirit, 
which, brought under the full influence of the “ powers of the 
world to come,” and developed in the intense benevolence of 
a soul by faith freed from condemnation, and habitually com- 
muning with God in Christ, would have given as great a spiri- 
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tual mastery over this world as any human being could well be 
conceived to exercise. But for this purpose there must have 
. been a holy and deep baptism in the Word of God, an unas- 
sailable faith in, and most humble acquiescence with, and sub- 
mission to, its dictates; a familiarity with it as the daily food 
of the soul, and an experience of it, as of a fire in one’s bones, 
admitting no human speculation to put it out; no theory of 
mere human opinion, or feelings, or imagination, to veil, or 
darken, or make doubtful, its realities. 

Now, the want of this kind of familiarity with the Scriptures, 
this profound study and experience of them, this unhesitating 
reception of them as the infallible Word of God, may have 
been the secret of some of Foster’s greatest difficulties. There 
was nothing but this fixedness in God’s Word that could be 
the helm of a mind of such unusual power and original ten- 
dencies. Foster wanted an aill-controlling faith; he wanted 
submission to the Word of God as the decisive, supreme, last 
appeal. Foster’s character was somewhat like that of Thomas 
among the apostles; gloomy tendencies in it, inveterate con- 
volutions of opinion, seclusion in its own depths, and sometimes 
only faith enough just to save him from despair. 

He had a strong self-condemning conscience, a clear, mas- 
sive view and powerful conception of human depravity, but not 
an early and accurate view or powerful sense of the infinite 
odiousness of sin, as manifested by the divine law, the divine 
holiness, and the divine atonement. He had an instinctive, 
vigorous appreciation of the ignorance, crime, and evil in 
human society, a sense of its misery, and a disposition to dwell 
upon its gloomy shades, which made him, as an observer, what 
Caravaggio or Espagnoletto were as painters, tremendously 
dark and impressive in his delineations. But it was quite as 
much the instinct and taste of the painter, as it was the light 
of the Word of God, revealing the depths of Satan. It was the 
native intensity of observation, combined with a saturnine turn 
of mind, and intermingled with revelations of things as they 
are, beneath the light of the divine attributes. 

Mr Foster came early under the power of religious convic- 
tion, but evidently not in the happiest manner, and not so as 
to bring him at once thoroughly, heartily, confidingly, to 
Christ. Perhaps there may be traced much of what is called 
legal (at least for a long time), mingled with his acceptance of 
Christ as the only refuge of his soul, or, as he would sometimes 
have denominated it, with his views of the economy of human 
redemption. There was more of the general reliance of the 
mind upon that as an economy, than of the personal reliance 
of the soul upon Christ as a Saviour. One cannot but be im- 
pressed with the fact of the great absence, throughout the | 
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whole tenor of his letters, his conversations, and the mould of 
his life and charater till a late period,—the great absence and 
want of habitual, and even occasional reference to the love of 
Christ, the claims of the cross, the authority of the Word of 
God, and all that is peculiar to the gospel. Perhaps there 
may have been an intentional exclusion of these topics, as trite 
and technical, induced by an extreme of the same feelings with 
which he wrote so severely concerning the customary diction 
of evangelical piety, and which passed unawares into a fastidi- 
ousness, and almost aversion in his own mind, that became 
habitual. His letters to Miss Saunders at the close of these 
volumes show how entirely he threw off any such embarrass- 
ment, when roused to the work of presenting eternal realities 
to an immortal spirit on the threshold of eternity. But, from 
an early period, his disgust at the peculiar diction of the gos- 
pel, as used by men who seemed to have lost all perception of 
the sublime ideas intended to be conveyed by it, may have 
operated insensibly in the way of a prejudice against some of 
those ideas themselves. 

He had indeed a sense of guilt, which became, at a later 
period, absorbing and powerful; and a sense of the atonement, 
which grew deeper and deeper to the last, with a most entire 
reliance upon it; but mingled with this, and influencing his 
whole habit of thought and feeling, and even of belief, far more 
than he would himself have been willing to acknowledge, there 
seems at one time to have been a secret unconscious reliance 
on the hope that the Supreme Judge would not be so rigidly 
severe in the scrutiny of mortals, as the terms of the gospel 
and the law imply; so that, instead of relying solely on the 
merits of Christ, as a sinner utterly and for ever lost without 
him, he appeared to rely on the mercy of God as a lenient, 
compassionate Judge, in whose sight an amiable and good life 
might also come between the sinner and the fear of an inexo- 
rable judgment. We think this feeling is plainly to be detected 
in what Foster says of the grounds of his hope in the case of 
his own son. And though in his own case he was always 
gloomily and severely self-accusing, yet it seemed much like 
the same experience in the case of Dr Johnson, whom Foster 
not a little resembled in some characteristics; and as in the 
case of Dr Johnson, Foster’s own personal view of Christ, and 
reliance upon him, and sense of deliverance from condemnation, 
were always greatly dimmed and diminished by the ever re- 
curring habit of looking for something in himself, and in his 
preparation to meet God, as a ground of confidence. A more 
defective religious experience, for a season, in so eminent a 
Christian minister, we think is rarely to be found on record. 
Indeed, compared with men like Newton, Scott, Ryland, Hill, 
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with Mr Hall, and some others, either but little preceding or 
quite contemporary with Foster, he appears sometimes almost 
like a strong-minded, intellectual, but half-enlightened Pagan, 
‘in the comparison. 

This defective early experience, and Foster’s strong anti- 
pathy to the technicals of evangelical piety, especially if ap- 
proximating in his view in any manner to cant, together with 
his want of continued, thorough, systematic or scriptural study 
of theology, acted and reacted on each other. And at one time 
he was so disastrously under the power of a tendency to ra- 
tionalism, and to a choice of what to believe irrespective of the 
Scriptures, that he seems to have come very near to the slough 
of the Socinian system. He had a strong corrective in the 
piety and influence of his friend, the Rev. Mr Hughes, to whose 
correspondence and conversation he evidently owed much. 
But he had great repugnance to anything like a “ party of 
systematics,” and he carried his natural independence and 
hatred of restraint to such a degree, that he would even have 
dissolved the very institution of churches, with every ordinance 
in them, and have had nothing on earth but public worship 
and the Lord’s supper. This peculiarity was akin to his own 
personal reception of Christianity as a general economy, unac- 
companied by a sufficiently close and scriptural study of its 
elements, with a sufficiently entire and sole reliance upon 
Christ. 

But we find ourselves, in our survey of the characteristics 
of a great and powerful mind, glancing at defective points first, 
which ought not to be; and we must not proceed without the 
outlines of the life and opinions of this remarkable man as pre- 
sented in his letters and biography. In life and character he 
was most lovely, and original in his simplicity and loveliness ; 
and this, with his grand superiority of thought and style to 
almost the whole range of modern English literature, makes 
his whole genius and moral excellence so striking, that it seems 
an ungrateful task to dwell even upon speculative defects. In 
this mine of precious metal, the discovery of a vein of very 
different and contradictory material compels us to a close ex- 
amination of it, and of the hidden causes that might have pro- 
duced it. Many are the labourers that have been working in 
this mine, and bringing out whole ingots of gold for the manu- 
facture of their own pots, and cups, and vessels, who never 
dreamed, till recently, that there was any thing but gold in its 
deep, curious, far-reaching seams of treasure. We shall find 
that “‘an enemy hath done this,” and that it is one of the 
most memorable examples of his infernal and partially success- 
ful enginery. 

Mr Foster was born in 1770. His father was a substantial 
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farmer and weaver, a strong-minded man and a Christian. From 
early childhood John Foster was reserved and thoughtful, con- 
stitutionally pensive, full of emotion and sentiment, but of 
“an infinite shyness” in the revelation of his feelings. As 
early as the age of twelve years, he expresses himself as having 
had “a painful sense of an awkward but entire individuality. 
He possessed by nature an intensely vivid power of association, 
combined with great strength and vividness of imagination. 
He was endowed with an exquisite sensibility to the loveliness 
and meaning of the world of external scenery. There was, 
indeed, in him such a remarkable combination of all the re- 
quisites for a great poet, that it seems almost strange that the 
qualities of his being had not run in that mould. He would 
have made the most thoughtful poet that ever lived. 

No man that has ever read it can have forgotten the ex- 
quisitely beautiful passage on the influence of nature over the 
sensibility and imagination, in the Essay “‘ On a man’s writing 
memoirs of himself.” There are similar passages in Mr Foster’s 
Review of the Philosophy of Nature. His own mind was de- 
veloped under the power of deep impulses from the richness, 
grandeur, and beauty of the creation, and there was within 
him “an internal economy of ideas and sentiments, of a charac- 
ter and a colour correspondent to the beauty, vicissitude, and 
grandeur which continually press upon the senses.” “ Sweet 
Nature !” exclaims he in one of his letters, “ I have conversed 
with her with inexpressible luxury; I have almost worshipped 
her. A flower, a tree, a bird, a fly, has been enough to kindle 
a delightful train of ideas and emotions, and sometimes to 
elevate the mind to sublime conceptions. When the autumn 
stole on, I observed it with the most vigilant attention, and 
felt a pensive regret to see those forms of beauty, which tell 
that all the beauty is going soon to depart.” For this reason 
he would sometimes come back from his walks, after witness- 
ing in the fields some of the flowers with which Nature pro- 
phesies the closing season of their loveliness, and say in a tone 
of sadness, “ I have seen a fearful sight to-day; I have seen a 
buttercup!” Though he took great delight in flowers, he 
would not often gather them, because he would not shorten 
their existence ; he loved to see them live out their little day. 

The youth of this being of such exquisite and original genius 
was spent mainly in weaving. ‘Till his fourteenth year he 
worked at spinning wool to a thread by the hand-wheel, and 
for three years afterwards he wove double stuffs and lastings. 
Strange indeed! for meanwhile his passion for learning was 
such, that he would sometimes shut himself up in the barn for 
hours, and study what books he could get hold of, and then was 
tied to the loom again. Thus he was self-educated, sparingly, 
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and not very favourably, until his seventeenth year, when he 
became a member of the Baptist church under the pastorship 
of the venerable Dr Fawcett, under whose directions he pro- 
‘secuted his theological studies for a season at Brearly Hall. 
In his Essay “ On a man’s writing memoirs of himself,” Mr 
Foster has remarked, in reference to the effect of much and 
various reading on the mind in its development, that “it is 
probable that a very small number of books will have the pre- 
eminence in our mental history. Perhaps your memory will 
recur promptly to six or ten that have contributed more to 
your present habit of feeling and thought than all the rest to- 
gether. And here it may be observed, that when a few books 
of the same kind have pleased us emphatically, they too often 
form an almost exclusive taste, which is carried through all 
future reading, and is pleased only with books of that kind.” 
His own taste in reading carried him much into the region of 
the romantic, the imaginative, and the wonderful, in history 
and character. He loved to read books of travels, and always 
drew illustrations with great force and beauty from his excur- 
sions through this kind of literature. On a comparison of 
his correspondence with the volume of his Essays, a most 
striking resemblance will be found between the habits of mind, 
the trains of thinking, reading, and observation, and the pre- 
vailing character of the feelings, developed in the one and in 
the other. No man ever drew more from himself in the com- 
position of a great work, or turned more directly into illustra- 
tion of his subjects the influences that had formed his own 
being and opinions, or more truly, though perhaps unintention- 
ally, set down the great features of his own nature, than Mr 
Foster in the writing of his Essays. Milton’s Paradise Lost 
is not more stamped with the grandeur of his own mind and 
feelings, and the sublimity of his imagination, than Foster’s 
Essays with his. Indeed, the Essays occupy a place in that 
department of English literature, almost as separate and 
supreme as the Paradise Lost does in the department of its 
poetry. In power of thought and style they are unrivalled. 
Young’s Night Thoughts occupied a conspicuous place among 
the books which attracted Foster's early notice, and under the 
influence of which the characteristics of his mind were much 
formed and developed. The strain of gloomy and profound 
sublimity in that poem suited perfectly the original bent of his 
intellect, the character of his imagination, and his tendencies 
of feeling, so that it wrought upon him with a powerful effect. 
It even had much to do with the moulding of his style, as well 
as the sustaining and enriching of his native sublimity of sen- 
timent. Almost all Foster's pages are tinged with the sombre, 
thoughtful ‘grandeur of the night-watcher; they reflect the 
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lonely magnificence of midnight and the stars. And there are 
images in Young which describe the tenor of Foster’s medi- 
tative life, occupied, so much of it, with intense contemplations 
on the future life, in pacing to and fro upon the beach of that 
immortal sea which brought us hither ; for no one ever saw him 
but he seemed to 


“ Walk thoughtful on the solemn, silent shore 
Of that vast ocean we must sail so soon.” 


His love and admiration of Young’s Night Thoughts he carried 
with him through life. Of Milton he remarked that “ Milton’s 
genius might harmoniously have mingled with the angels that 
announced the Messiah to be come, or that on the spot and at 
the moment of his departure predicted his coming again.” He 
held in great admiration the powerful mind of Johnson. His 
Essays, as well as some of his Reviews, are such a proof of 
the discriminating power, taste, and admirable thought and 
illustration, with which he would pass through the range of 
English and classical literature, especially as a Christian critic, 
that they make one wish that he had given to the world a 
volume on the principles of criticism. 

But it should have been in the shape of original investiga- 
tions; for Mr Foster's Reviews, though full of profound thought 
and fine illustrations, are not, on the whole, equal to his 
Essays. He was limited by the stuff. Nothing imposed upon 
him as a task, by a subject presented from abroad, was equal 
to what grew out of his own mind. That was a region of 
thought, affluence and originality of thought, but it was spon- 
taneous, and the forms it must take should be so too, if they 
would exhibit the whole power and originality of the author. 
Besides, his subjects were often not congenial, and this was a 
circumstance which made a great difference in the workings 
of his genius, and of course in its productions. The mind may 
have vast original stores and capacities, but every talismanic 
inscription is not the one that can open or command them. 
The silk-worm weaves from itself, but it feeds on mulberries ; 
it could not produce silk from rose leaves or the oak. The 
aliments of genius are almost as important as its elements. 

The range of Mr Foster's theological studies does not seem 
to have been comprehensive, nor does he seem to have cared 
to have it such, hating party systems to such a degree as to 
be carried almost into the opposite extreme. Some instructive 
hints as to unfavourable early associations connecting them- 
selves with the system of evangelical truth, are to be found in 
the second and third of his letters on the aversion of men of 
taste to evangelical religion, from which one may conjecture 
similar unfortunate influences to have operated on Mr Foster's 
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mind early in life. After he had finished his course under Dr 
Fawcett at Brearly Hall, he came under the tutorship of Mr 
Hughes, the founder and Secretary of the British and Foreign 
‘Bible Society, in the Baptist Seminary at Bristol. Mr Hughes’ 
mental vigour was “of such a nature,” to use the expression 
of Foster himself, “as to communicate a kind of contagion,” 
while his piety was deep and fervent. 

Foster early speaks in several of his letters of an “ excessive 
constitutional indolence, which is unwilling to purchase even 
the highest satisfaction at the price of little mental labour.” 
He sometimes wished himself “ engaged in some difficult 
undertaking, which he must absolutely accomplish, or die in 
the attempt.” It was not an aversion to the labour of hard 
thinking, but of writing. It cost him severe self-denial and 
effort to put pen to paper. Dr Johnson used to say, a man 
can write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly to it. All 
that a mind like Johnson’s or Foster’s needed was the first 
dogged effort, and then the intellectual machinery would move 
from mere excitement. 

Mr Foster's first regular engagement as a preacher was with 
a small auditory at Newcastle-on-Tyne. There were some ten 
or twelve individuals, who listened to his original discourses 
with breathless interest, but he remained here little more than 
three months, and in 1793 went to preach to a Baptist society 
in Dublin. It was an uncongenial situation, and he abandoned 
it in little more than a year, having found his greatest enjoy- 
ment while there in attending to the children of a charity 
school, to whom he would talk familiarly, and read amusing 
and instructive books. He made an experiment on a classical 
and mathematical school in Dublin, and gave it up after eight 
or nine months. His opinions on religious subjects were as 
fluctuating as his employments, and at one time he saw no 
possibility of coming to any satisfactory conclusions. He 
would have liked some Arian congregation in want of a 
preacher, and with as little fixedness of opinion and as much 
uncertainty as existed in his own mind, to employ him while 
he was halting. Had he found such a place, we might have 
had in his life a counterpart to the early history of Coleridge. 
What would have exactly gratified him would have been “ the 
power of building a meeting of his own, and, without being 
controlled by any man, and without even the existence of what 
is called a church, of preaching gratis to all that chose to hear.” 
In this state of mind he had “ discarded the doctrine of eternal 
punishments.” 

Here is something to be marked. We have before us a 
period of some three or four years, from the age of twenty-two 
to twenty-six, during which the opinions, the employments, the 
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expectations, and intentions of Mr Foster were utterly un- 
settled. His course of reading was vague, his course of study 
was rambling and not disciplinary ; it was neither theological 
nor literary, but embraced projections for both. Sometimes 
for a year he did not preach at all. Sometimes he taught the 
classics and mathematics. Sometimes he preached in clerical 
cloth, sometimes in “tail and coloured clothes,” sometimes of 
a Saturday evening perused Dr Moore’s Journal of a residence 
in France, and “ adjusted some of the exteriors for the morrow,” 
and on Sabbath morning made his sermon in bed, “ caught 
some considerable ideas,” and ascended the pulpit. “I seem 
nearly at a stand with respect to the adjustment of plans for 
futurity. Whether I am to bea preacher or not, I cannot 
tell.” At some moments of life the world, mankind, religion, 
and eternity, appear to me like one vast scene of tremendous 
confusion, stretching before me far away, and closed in shades 
of the most awful darkness,—a darkness which only the most 
powerful splendours of Deity can illumine, and which appears 
as if they never yet had i//umined it.” 

Now, it is during these three or four years, not so much of 
the transition as of the chaotic state in Mr Foster's life, that 
we find, amidst all his uncertainties, one sudden and positive 
declaration, “ J have discarded the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ments.” He adds, “I can avow no opinion on the peculiar 
points of Calvinism, for I have none, nor see the possibility of 
forming a satisfactory one.” The discarded doctrine seems to 
have been cashiered by Mr Foster with about as little thought- 
ful investigation as if he had been laying aside an old coat. 
The sudden announcement of this negative position is almost 
the only positive thing to be found in these three or four years 
of his experience. He was some twenty-four years of age. If 
this was the manner in which he decided upon the fundamental 
articles of that Christian system which he was preaching, it is 
manifest that his theological views could have been but little 
worth. This announcement of opinion has an abruptness, an 
isolation, a dislocation from every train of association and em- 
ployment, which intimates a hasty prejudice rather than a 
deliberately formed conviction. He seems to have discarded 
the clerical dress and the clerical doctrine with about the same 
independence and indifference, but in neither case as an abso- 
lute conviction. If, however, his denial of this grand promi- 
nent feature in the Christian system is to be traced back to 
this period, it is manifestly a denial not based upon any pro- 
found or protracted examination of the subject. 

Having passed through this period, we find Mr Foster in 
1797 accepting an invitation to become the minister of a Bap- 
tist church in Chichester. This is one year after the preced- 
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ing declaration of opinion. After he has been preaching two 
years at Chichester, we find him saying to his friend, Mr 
Hughes, that “he holds, he believes accurately, the leading 
points of Calvinistic faith ; as the corruption of human nature, 
the necessity of a divine power to change it, irresistible grace, 
the influence of the Spirit, the doctrine of the atonement in 
its most extensive and emphatic sense,” &c., &c. “ My opi- 
nions are, in substance, Calvinistic.” It would seem that the 
moment Mr Foster began to apply himself in earnestness, and 
with fixedness of purpose, to the duties of the ministry, his 
mind began to be settled in the great truths of the gospel. 
For two years and a half, his biographer tells us, he “ applied 
himself with greater earnestness than at any former period to 
his ministerial duties, usually preaching three times on the 
Sunday, and in various ways striving to promote the piety and 
general improvement of the congregation.” The result to 
himself is full of instruction. No longer left to vague, indeter- 
minate musings and readings, the continued effort to teach 
and improve others wrought a salutary correction and deci- 
siveness in his own convictions. 

His intercourse with his former tutor, Mr Hughes, was of 
the greatest benefit. The views and facts presented by this 
gentleman were dwelt upon by Mr Foster with “ great emo- 
tion.” In a letter to his parents, in 1799, he speaks with 
frankness :—“ My visit to Mr Hughes has been of great service 
in respect of my religious feelings. He has the utmost degree 
of evangelic animation, and has incessantly, with affectionate 
earnestness in his letters, and still more in his personal inter- 
course, acted the monitor on this subject. It has not been in 
vain. I have felt the commanding force of the duty to examine 
and judge myself with a solemn faithfulness. In some measure 
I have done so, and I see that on this great subject I have 
been wrong. The views which my judgment has admitted in 
respect to the gospel in general, and Jesus, the great pre-emi- 
nent object in it, have not inspired my affections in that ani- 
mated, unbounded degree, which would give the energy of 
enjoyment to my personal religion, and apostolic zeal to my 
ministrations among mankind. This fact is serious, and moves 
my deep regrets. The time is come to take on me with stricter 
bonds and more affectionate warmth the divine discipleship. 
I fervently invoke the influences of Heaven, that the whole 
spirit of the gospel may take possession of all my soul, and 
give a new and powerful impulse to my practical exertions in 
the cause of the Messiah. 

‘“* My opinions are more Calvinistic than when I first came 
here, so much so as to be in direct hostility with the leading 
principles of belief in this society. The greatest part of my 
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views I believe are accurately Calvinistic. My opinion re- 
specting future punishments is an exception.” 

We shall resume the consideration of this latter point, in a 
particular examination of the tenor of Mr Foster's mind and 
writings with reference to it. It was a most strange, unac- 
countable, and to many persons a startling announcement, 
that some of the letters in these volumes proved the author 
of them to have renounced the Scripture truth of the endless 
punishment of the wicked. We shall see how the thing lay 
in his mind; how, while his whole belief and practical course 
was evangelical, there was on this point a break in the chain; 
his convictions kept the continuity, while a doubting, incon- 
sistent, and impatient logic denied it. It was like an arch 
kept in its position and form without the key-stone, by the 
frame on which it was constructed; that frame being in 
Foster’s mind an interrupted spiritual conviction and pressure 
of personal guilt and of eternal realities. To see him in 
company with the deniers and scoffers of the eternal sanctions 
of the divine law, would be as if Abdiel had been found fight- 
ing by mistake in the army of the fallen angels. 

We have seen his convictions becoming more and more 
Calvinistic. An extract from a letter to Rev. Dr Faweett, 
in the year 1800, is here in point, written apparently, in 
part, with reference to the change of opinion noted in the 
letter to his parents :— 

“T receive with pleasure, but not without diffidence of 
myself, your congratulations on a happy revolution of my 
views and feelings. Oh, with what profound regret I review 
a number of inestimable years nearly lost to my own happi- 
ness, to social utility, and to the cause and kingdom of Christ! 
I often feel like one who should suddenly awake to amazement 
and alarm on the brink of a gloomy gulf. I am scarcely able 
to retrace exactly through the mingled dreary shades of the 
past, the train of circumstances and influences which have led 
me so far astray ; but amid solemn reflection, the conviction 
has flashed upon me irresistibly, that I must be fatally wrong. 
This mournful truth has indeed many times partially reached 
me before, but never so decisively, nor to awaken so earnest 
a desire for the full, genuine spirit of a disciple of Jesus. I 
sce clearly that my strain of thinking and preaching has not 
been pervaded and animated by the evangelical sentiment, 
nor consequently accompanied by the power of the gospel, 
either to myself or to others. I have not come forward in 
the spirit of Paul, or Peter, or John; have not counted all 
things but loss, that I might win Christ, and be found in him. 
It is true, indeed, that this kind of sentiment, when strongly 
presented, has always appealed powerfully to both my judg- 
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ment and my heart; I have yielded my whole assent to its 
truth and excellence, and often longed to feel its heavenly 
_inspiration; but some malady of the soul has still defeated 
these better emotions, and occasioned a mournful relapse into 
coldness of feeling, and sceptical or unprofitable speculation. 
I wonder as I reflect, and am amazed how indifference and 
darkness could return over a mind which had seen such gleams 
of heaven. I hope that mighty grace will henceforward save 
me from such infelicity. My habitual affections, however, are 
still much below the pitch that I desire. I wish above all 
things to have a continual, most solemn impression of the 
absolute need of the free salvation of Christ for my own soul, 
and to have a lively faith in him, accompanied with all the 
sentiments of patience, humility, and love. I would be trans- 
formed, fired with holy zeal; and henceforth live not to my- 
self, but to Him that died and rose again. My utmost wish 
is to be a minor apostle; to be an humble, but active, devoted, 
heroic servant of Jesus Christ, and in such a character and 
course to minister to the eternal happiness of those within my 
sphere. My opinions are in substance decisively Calvinistic. 
I am firmly convinced, for instance, of the doctrines of original 
sin, predestination, imputed righteousness, the necessity of 
the Holy Spirit’s operation to convert the mind, final per- 
severance, &c., &c.” 

Such letters as these afford convincing proof that the mind 
of the writer was under the influence of that divine grace, of 
which he asserts the necessity in the soul. They afford proof 
equally convincing of the disastrous nature of those tendencies, 
whatever they may have been, under which Mr Foster found 
himself “on the brink of a gloomy gulf;” and which, as we 
shall see, continued, notwithstanding the endearing openness 
and meekness with which he received the severe suggestions 
and remonstrances of inferior minds, to harass and fetter his 
spirit. The tracing of these causes in their operation, so far 
as it can be done even with any degree of probability, is a 
matter of much importance. 

Yet it seems, we say again, an ungrateful and presumptuous 
work to analyse the defects or obliquities in the religious 
character of a man of sincere piety, and of such vast endow- 
ments, though the picture is before the world, and there are 
reasons for a severe scrutiny of it. It seems still more un- 
grateful to take the ingenuous confessions of Mr Foster’s own 
mind, which are in themselves such a delightful evidence of 
genuine childlike humility, in corroboration of a judgment 
passed upon his deficiencies. But if Mr Foster had the frank- 
ness and humility of a little child, he had also an entire free- 
dom from any thing like morbidness of conscience; if he had 
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a perfect ingenuousness of character, he had also a strong 
protection, in his hatred of hypocrisy and cant, against over- 
drawing any of the deficiencies of that character; he would 
be likely to set down things just as they were, or at least just 
as they appeared to him on discovering them. We use the 
freedom of those who have followed Foster's intellect as a 
guiding star, who well remember the time when, as if some 
gorgeous angel had come to them to lead them on in paths of 
truth never before opened, they remained as it were spell-bound 
by the grandeur of the vision. And now, if the same angel 
beckons them on towards a tract of error, they are right if 
they scrutinize most severely the elements of an intellectual 
and spiritual development, assuming so unexpectedly such a 
direction ; elements, every one of which they were prepared 
at one time to take even on trust as wellnigh perfect. 

In 1799, Mr Foster wrote a deeply-interesting letter to his 
friend Hughes, in acknowledgment of the justness and kindness 
of a preceding letter, which had been painful to him by the 
severity of its friendly strictures. ‘I know it too well,” he 
says, “that for a long course of time, during which I have felt 
an awful regard for religion, my mind has not been under the 
full immediate impression of its most interesting character, the 
most gracious of its influences, its evangelic beams. I have 
not, with open face, beheld the transforming glory of the Lord. 
I have, as it were, worshipped in the outer courts of the tem- 
ple, and not habitually dwelt in that sacred recess, where the 
God of love reveals all himself in Jesus Christ. And is it diffi- 
cult to believe, that in advancing towards a better state, I may 
be accompanied a while by some measure of the defects and 
the shades contracted in that gloomy sojourn, which I must 
for ever deplore ?” 

The state of his mind, while in that gloomy sojourn, may be 
partially gathered from a letter in 1798. He speaks of “ the 
whole hemisphere of contemplation as inexpressibly strange 
and mysterious. It is cloud pursuing cloud, forest after forest, 
Alps upon Alps. It is in vain to declaim against scepticism ; 
I feel with an emphasis of conviction, wonder, and regret, that 
all things are almost enveloped in shade, that many things are 
covered with thickest darkness, that the number of things to 
which certainty belongs is small. I hope to enjoy the sunshine 
of the other world. One of the very few things that appear to 
me not doubtful is the truth of Christianity in general, some 
of the evidences of which I have lately seen most ably stated 
by Archdeacon Paley, in his work on the subject.” 

This is surely a sad state for a preacher of the gospel. Say 
what you will of it, it argues a most defective religious experi- 
ence, the defects and shades of which did indeed accompany 
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Mr Foster, in some degree, all through life. It could not have 
been otherwise without a great and powerful change, and he 
. was not entirely delivered from the malady of which he speaks 
in those letters. His mind was veiled; the shades remained 
upon it. 

But if Mr Foster had passed effectually and thoroughly 
through such a state of mind as this, and had come out from it, 
by the grace of God, in reliance.submissively upon his Word, 
into the clear light of the cross, and of the love of Christ in 
the soul, it would have been to him a discipline of incompar- 
able worth. If he had wrestled out, as Bunyan did from his 
conflicts, with no possibility of peace, and a determination of 
having no peace, but in Christ and in God’s Word, it had been 
an element of power and light. But instead of this, he never 
entirely passed out of it into the clear light; he carried the 
involving folds of this gloom, in which sometimes he seemed to 
take a grim pleasure in wrapping himself, even to the end of 
life. He was always in some respect in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, and exclaiming with Job, “ He hath set 
darkness in my path.” He never seems to have felt, as such 
a strong mind ought to have done, the amazing importance of 
being settled concerning the particular revelations of the Chris- 
tian religion, by an unhesitating reception and most prayerful 
study of the Word of God. And his mind seemed sometimes 
obstinately to turn away from and forget the light shed as a 
flood from that Word upon the future dispensation of our 
being, to lose itself in conjectures, mysterious, solemn, awful, 
as if every thing beyond the grave were absolutely unknown 
to us. His feeling in reference to the future world was much 
like that of Job, “ Before I go whence I shall not return, even 
to the land of darkness, and the shadow of death; a land of 
darkness as darkness itself, and of the shadow of death without 
any order, and where the light is as darkness.” Certainly his 
prevailing mood was much more this than that of Paul; and 
his prevailing mode of reasoning on some points was rather 
that of a mind under the dimness of the old dispensation than 
the glory of the new. 

He speaks about this same period, in a letter to Mr Faweett, 
of his having “ for a long while past fully felt the necessity of 
dismissing subtle speculations and distinctions, and of yielding 
an humble, cordial assent to the mysterious truth, just as and 
because the Scriptures declare it, without inquiring, how can 
these things be?” But it is evident that in some respects he 
never did this, and that his mind was continually relapsing 
from the health and definiteness of divine revelation, into a 
state of vague, solemn, awful wonder, as to what he called the 
absolute wnknown beyond the grave, the mysteries of that dread — 
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eternal hereafter. As an instance of this state of mind we 
may take the following paragraph from one of his letters, 
written even so late as the year 1834:— 

“It does always appear to me very unaccountable (among 
indeed so many other inexplicable things), that the state of 
the soul after death should be so completely veiled from our 
serious inquisitiveness. That in some sense it is proper that 
it should be so, needs not be said. But is not the sense in 
which it is so, the same sense in which it is proper there should 
be punitive circumstances, privations, and inflictions, in this 
our sinful state? For one knows not how to believe that some 
revelation of that next stage of our existence would not be 
more influential to a right procedure in this first, than such an 
absolute unknown. It is true that a profound darkness, which 
we know we are destined ere long to enter, and soon to find 
ourselves in an amazing light, is a striking object of contem- 
plation; but the mind still again and again falls back from 
it disappointed and uninstructed, for want of some defined 
forms of reality to seize, retain, and permanently occupy it. 
In default of revelation, we have to frame our conjectures on 
some principle of analogy, which is itself arbitrary, and with- 
out any means of bringing it to the test of reason. 

Now, one is tempted to exclaim, in perusing such a passage, 
can the man who writes this have ever seriously read the Serip- 
tures? It may be said that Foster was not here speaking of 
the general doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, but of the default of any definite knowledge of our state 
immediately after death. But even thus, such language is 
absolutely unjustifiable on the ground of the information con- 
tained in the Word of God, and would seem totally incon- 
sistent with a firm faith in the truth, or a serious examination 
of the meaning of our blessed Lord’s own declarations as to 
what takes place after death. There is no such thing as this 
absolute unknown of which Foster speaks; on the contrary, the 
blank is so definitely filled up, the mystery is so much cleared 
away, that our Lord solemnly declares to us that if men will 
not believe for what is already written, neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead ; a sentence which 
stands in singular and palpable contradiction against what Mr 
Foster remarks about some revelation being more influential. 
He has introduced a similar train of reflections in one of his 
essays, but with a very different impression. But he seems to 
have been constantly wishing for something more clear and 
convincing than we have in the Word of God, in regard to the 
realities of the eternal world, and constantly underrating the 
degree and decisiveness of that information; or, what is worse, 
shrinking back from its admission, and dreading its plain and 
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direct interpretation. Nothing can be more unfortunate than 
such a state of mind in regard to the Scriptures, especially for 
-a preacher of the gospel; and few things would render a 
teacher more unfitted for the instruction of others, in regard 
to some of the most essential points in the system of revealed 
truth. 

His state of mind was somewhat like that of a disastrous 
eclipse, and all things looked in it as the vegetation and forms 
of the world look in an eclipse of the sun at noonday. It 
seemed as if, while he was advancing forward to the know- 
ledge of divine things, the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, and to the possession of convictions 
and expanded views and a celestial experience, which would 
have armed him as with the sword of Michael against the 
powers of darkness, there had been a strange permission given 
to those powers to stop him. And they said, ‘“‘ We cannot take 
from him what he has gained, but we will fasten him there; 
he shall henceforth view all things only from his present limited 
point of view, and here we will bring to bear upon him all our 
suggestions of mysteries and difficulty, and if we cannot turn 
him from his integrity, we will make the very anguish and 
utterance of his uncertainties the means of shaking others; 
and he shall, at the least, never make any onset upon our 
kingdom, notwithstanding the towering pride of his intellect, 
and the grace of God in him.” And in effect Foster did for a 
season stop. He seems for a long time to have made little 
advance in religious knowledge, and little in religious zeal. 
His life was always pure, his nature noble, and his spirit was 
always hovering over the awful gulf of futurity, and you might 
see a gloomy and terrible light reflected from the wings of the 
soul as you followed its excursions ; but you could seldom see 
it in the clear serene of heaven. You saw not the shining 
light, shining more and more unto the perfect day, but a path 
of involutions and anxieties, sometimes indeed running in that 
shining light, but sometimes crossing it at right angles and 
plunging into the darkness. His feelings were of an exquisite 
kindness and tenderness, his sympathies were strong and 
deep, notwithstanding his apparently misanthropic aloofness 
from society. His humility was genuine, his personal reliance 
upon Christ, towards the close of life, delightfully entire and 
satisfactory ; and yet for a long period there was doubt and 
gloom. 

The position of his mind seemed like that of a man in the 
dark, confident that he is near some vast, solid obstacle, but 
not daring to advance. He had a spiritual sense or instinct 
of the realities of the future world, like the feeling which 
makes a blind man know that things are near him, even 
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without touching them. And he trembled at times, as a 
bewildered traveller might stand and tremble in the darkness, 
when convinced by the deep roar of falling waters, near and 
below him, that he is on the brink of some tremendous verge, 
where he dare not stir one step without a guide. What 
avail would it be for him in such a case to shout to others 
who might be in the same position, “ There is nothing to fear, 
the gulf is not bottomless, and if you fall you will come up 
unhurt !” Why fear for thyself, O man! if thou art so sure of 
the Divine benevolence at the bottom of this fall to others ? 
This fear is the sacred instinct of the soul in the near pre- 
sence of the reality. Though the soul does not see, or will not 
see, the form of the reality in the definite light of the Divine 
Word, yet it feels the reality, almost as if it touched it. 

It was under the power of this feeling that Foster lived 
and wrote. His very letters issue from the pressure of it; 
every coinage of his mind bears its stamp. He could not 
help it, any wore than he could the sense of his immortality. 
There was always in his soul a sense of vast, dread, illimit- 
able rctribution in eternity, to which all sinful beings are 
advancing, and from which the only escape is in the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus to those only who in this world avail 
themselves of it. He felt this; he could not, did not, reason 
about it; he felt it. He questioned it, and yet he felt it. 
He shrunk back from it, and yet he felt it. Jt was with him 
by day and by night an ever-brooding power and presence 
from the eternal world, a truth that woke to perish never, 
“a master o'er a slave; a presence that was not to be put 
by.” Beneath the pressure of questioned realities in the 
invisible world he wrote all his works; and they have, eonse- 
quently, some of them, an overpowering solemnity. For he 
could not put off his heritage; his soul would be weighed 
down beneath it, notwithstanding all evasive doubts, and 
shrinkings from its dread solemnity. There was within him 

“ That eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind.” 
And amidst all the uncertainties of his religious experience, 
and all the vagueness of his views, perhaps there never was a 
man who had a fuller, more constant, brooding sense of eter- 
nity, as a sense of eternal responsibility, and a danger of eternal 
ruin. And although custom lies upon our religious sensibili- 
ties, if they be not most anxiously cultivated, with a weight, 
as men advance into age, “ heavy as frost, and deep almost as 
life,” no religious deadness or insensibility or laxity of view 
ever delivered Foster from this powerful haunting sense of 
eternal retribution. We think we can detect it even in that 
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late letter on the subject of the divine penalty, even while 
summoning all his powers to resist the conviction,—a letter, 
not indeed written in anything like the dotage of the mind in 
old age, for Foster never lived to that, but bore his faculties 
with surprising vigour, beyond his threescore years and ten ; 
but still written when the wheel is beginning to cease its 
revolutions at the cistern, and when they that look out at the 
windows be darkened,—a letter full of the most surprising 
inconsistencies, of which the impression remaining on the mind 
is that of a being crushed beneath some heavy load, and writh- 
ing in vain to get out from it. 

The manner of Mr Foster’s reasoning in that letter, com- 
bined with the tenor of his practical appeals to the conscience 
in his writings, reminds us irresistibly of what he himself has 
said to the “ professed disbelievers in the Christian revelation 
of an imaginary heaven, and an equally fictitious hell.” “ You 
must allow me to doubt whether you really feel in this matter 
all the confident assurance which you pretend. I suspect there 
are times when you dare not lock out over that field, for fear 
of seeing the portentous shapes there again, and even that 
they sometimes come close to present a ghastly visage to you 
through the very windows of your stronghold. I have observed 
in men of your class, that they often appear to regard the 
arrayed evidences of revealed religion, not with the simple 
aversion which may be felt for error and deception, but with 
that kind of repugnance which betrays a recognition of adverse 

ower.” 
, Just asthe argument of Foster against the Scripture view 
of the eternity of future punishments betrays not so much a 
persuasion, as the existence of agonizing doubt and the recog- 
nition of adverse power. 

We question if this will not also strike the mind in reading 
his letter to Dr Harris, in which he speaks of the transcend- 
ently direful nature of a contemplation of the human race, if 
he believed the doctrine of the eternity of future misery, and 
speaks also of the “ short term of mortal existence, absurdly 
sometimes denominated a probation.” Mr Foster, in writing 
this, must have absolutely forgotten what he himself wrote in 
his introduction to “ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress,” in regard 
to that very probation, and the shortness of it, and under this 
very denomination of a probationary state. He tells the care- 
less man, with the most overwhelming pressure of solemnity 
he can bring to bear upon his spirit, to “think of that 
existence during endless ages, an existence to commence in a 
condition determined for happiness or misery by the state of 
mind which shall have been formed in this introductory period.” 
“The whcle term of life, diminutive as it is for a preparatory 
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introduction to that stupendous sequel, is what our Creator 
has allotted to us, leaving to us no responsibility that it is 
not longer.” And Mr Foster draws from the actual shortness 
of the preparatory time at the uttermost, an argument, not 
against the goodness of God, but for the conscience of the 
guilty man, to convince him of the infinite madness of making 
it any shorter, of wasting any portion of it. He tells the 
man of the world of the rapidity of the course with which he 
is passing out of life, rejecting from him all care of life’s one 
grand business, the preparation for an eternal state. He tells 
him that he is madly living as if this life had no connection 
with that future life, and as if that future life would have “ no 
reference or relation to the previous or PROBATIONARY state.” 
He adjures the idea of ETERNITY to overwhelm that spirit, 
whose whole scheme of existence embraces but a diminutive 
portion of time. He calls for the scene of the last judgment 
to present itself ix a glare to the being whose conscience is in 
such awful repose. Let the thought of the Almighty fulminate 
on the mind of that mortal ! 

Here assuredly is that state most distinctly recognised, and 
the solemnity of it with great power enforced, as a proba- 
tionary state, which Mr Foster, at a later period, declared to 
be absurdly denominated a probation, But it was “in his 
haste” that he said it. We pass to a sketch of the succeed- 
ing portion of his life, before resuming this subject. 

In the year 1800 Mr Foster removed to Downend, about 
five miles from Bristol, where he preached regularly at a 
small chapel erected by Dr Caleb Evans. Here he resided 
about four years, and then, “in consequence chiefly of the 
high testimony borne to his character and abilities by Mr 
Hall, he was invited to become the minister of a congregation 
meeting in Shepard’s Barton, Frome.” He removed thither 
in February 1804, and in 1805 his great work, indeed the 
work on which, as a grave, profound classic in English litera- 
ture, his fame rests, was published. He was now thirty-five 
years of age. At this time a swelling in the thyroid gland of 
the neck compelled him for a season to relinquish preaching, 
and he gave up his charge, and devoted himself with much 
assiduity to a literary engagement as contributor to the Ze- 
lectic Review. ‘So fully was he occupied in this department 
of literature, that upwards of thirteen years elapsed before he 
again appeared before the public in his own name.” 

In 1808 he was married to an admirable lady of congenial 
mind and feeling, to whom he had been engaged for five years. 
From the period of his marriage he lived a number of years at 
Bourton, a village in Gloucestershire, with a good deal of work 
and much serene domestic happiness. Though not settled in 
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the ministry, he was preaching nearly every Sabbath, once or 
twice, for about seven years. In 1817 he became once more a 
resident and stated preacher at Downend, though for a few 
months only. In 1818 he delivered his Discourse on Missions. 
His sermon in behalf of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, delivered the same year, was afterwards enlarged into 
the powerful Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance, and 
published in 1820. In 1821 he removed from Downend to 
Stapleton, within three miles of Bristol, and in 1822, at the 
earnest solicitation of his friends in Bristol, commenced a series 
of fortnight lectures in Broadmead Chapel. His preparations 
for these lectures have been printed since his death, and con- 
tain some of the finest productions of his genius. He continued 
these lectures somewhat longer than two years; but on the 
settlement of Robert Hall at Bristol he relinquished the en- 
gagement, as, in his own view, “altogether superfluous, and 
even bordering on impertinent.” He observed that he should 
have very little more preaching, probably, ever, but should 
apply himself to the mode of intellectual operation, of which 
the results might extend much further, and last much longer. 

In the year 1825 he wrote one of his most important and 
powerful Essays, the Introduction to Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress of Religion. On occasion of the death of Mr Hall, 
“‘a preacher,” said Foster, “ whose like or equal will come no 
more,” instead of preaching the funeral sermon, which he de- 
clined by medical interdict, he published in 1832 his Observa- 
tions on Mr Hall as a preacher, in connection with Dr Gregory’s 
Memoir of his life. 

In a letter to Mr Fawcett, in 1830, he says, “ Pray, do you 
often preach? I have suffered an almost entire deposition from 
that office, by physical organic debility as the primary cause, 
and as an occasional one by choice, from having felt the great 
inconvenience and laboriousness of doing occasionally what I 
have been so long out of the practice of; so that for a long 
time past I have declined wholly our city pulpits, and never 
go higher than an easy unstudied discourse, now and then, in 
one or two of the neighbouring country villages, where there 
is a stated ministry. Mr Hall is in high physical vigour for 
the age of sixty-six, while often suffering severely the inexpli- 
cable pain in his back, of which he has been the subject from 
his childhood. His imagination, and therefore the splendour 
of his eloquence, has considerably abated, as compared with 
his earlier and his meridian pitch, but his intellect is in the 
highest vigour; and the character of his preaching is that of 
the most emphatically evangelical piety.” 

Of Foster’s own last discourse in the series of fortnight 
lectures, he announces the subject thus: “I had a splendid 
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subject—the three Methodists of Babylon in the fiery furnace ; 
and perhaps I thought, and perhaps some of the auditors 
thought, that I did it tolerable justice.” What would we not 
have given to have heard that sermon ! 

In 1832 Mr Foster’s estimable and beloved wife was taken 
from him, and thenceforward the ten years of favour, added to 
his threescore, were to be passed in great loneliness. His “old 
and most excellent friend Hughes” was also taken in 1833. 
“ But for having looked to see the day of the month,” says he, 
“in order to date this letter, the day would have passed off 
without my being aware that it is the day that completes my 
sixty-third year, what is denominated the grand climacteric. I 
deeply deplore not having lived to worthier purpose, both for 
myself and others, and earnestly hope and pray that whatever 
of life remains may be employed much more faithfully to the 
great end of existence. But with this self-condemning review, 
and with nothing but an uncertain, and possibly small remain- 
der of life in prospect, how emphatically oppressive would be 
the conscious situation, if there were not that great propitia- 
tion, that redeeming sacrifice, to rest upon for pardon and final 
safety.” 

We have spoken of Foster’s constitutional and habitual 
horror of the labour of writing. It could not have been ima- 
gined, till the publication of these volumes of letters, what an 
amazing amount of time and labour he spent in the work of 
revision, remoulding and condensing, and sometimes amplifying 
his sentences. The new edition of his Essays on Popular Ig- 
norance was in effect rewritten; he made a new work of it; 
and the revision occupied him several months. For weeks he 
says he was at it, “ without intermission or leisure to read a 
newspaper, review, or any thing else,” having never undergone 
the same quantity of hard labour within the same number of 
weeks together in his whole life. ‘ My principle of proceeding 
was to treat no page, sentence, or word, with the smallest cere- 
mony; but to hack, split, twist, prune, pull up by the roots, or 
practise any other severity on.whatever I did not like. The 
consequence has been alterations to the amount very likely of 
several thousands.” “It is a sweet luxury this book-making; 
for I dare say I could point out scores of sentences, each one 
of which has cost me several hours of the utmost exertion of my 
mind to put it in the state in which it now stands, after putting 
it in several other forms, to each one of which I saw some pre- 
cise objection, which I could at the time have very distinctly 
assigned. And in truth there are hundreds of them to which 
I could make objections as they xow stand, but I did not know 
how to hammer them into a better form.” We must confess 
we wish that instead of so much of this revising work, Mr 
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Foster had spent the same amount of labour on some addi- 
tional production. 

This kind of labour, so much of it, was not necessary for the 
perfection of his work, as is manifest from the consideration 
of his greatest production, the Essays, which do not seem to 
have been thus laboured, and are in fact in a more perfect 
style. The Essay introductory to Doddridge’s work was 
written by Mr Foster, according to his own account, as a mere 
task, a piece of hard, unwilling, déompulsory labour through- 
out; a perfect fag. He had made the contract for it with the 
bookseller; it was so long unfulfilled, that the whole edition of 
Doddridge lay upon the shelves of the warehouse for years un- 
bound, waiting for the promised Essay, much to the damage 
of the publishers. He had himself a very poor opinion of the 
work, to which he was actually driyen by dint of expostulations 
and remonstrances, and he says “ it was almost all laboured 
under a miserable feeling of contraction and sterility.” And 
yet it is one of the most powerful Essays in the language, and 
it sparkles with illustrations, which are the result of profound 
thought and a Miltonic imagination wrestling together, while 
it is pervaded, more than any other of Foster’s writings, by the 
solemnity of the retributions of eternity: A man who could 
write thus on compulsion ought to have written more abund- 
antly of his own free will. 

But perhaps the happiest example of Foster’s fineness, origi- 
nality, and affluence of suggestive thought in connection with 
a powerful imagination, are to be found in what is called in 
the biography his Journal. This is a series of striking reflec- 
tions, observations, and analogies, extended over a number of 
years, and marked to the amount of some eight or nine hun- 
dred. They are not all given by his biographer; some hundreds 
seem to be omitted, for what reason we cannot tell. Certainly, 
articles which had been prepared and left on record by Mr 
Foster himself, with great care, must have been far more 
worthy of publication than so strange and inconsistent a letter 
as the one to a young minister, which the writer himself, could 
he have been questioned as to its publication, would probably 
have condemned to the flames. On what principle any part of 
the journal is kept back, while the letter is published, we can- 
not imagine. The pages occupied with this journal are among 
the most intensely interesting, vivid, and suggestive portions 
of the volume. The observations seem often to be the result 
of a whole day’s experience, or study, or self-reflection, or in- 
spection of others, or meditation on the processes of nature, in 
a single sentence ; reminding us of a remark once made by Dr 
Chalmers in answer to a question put to him by a foreigner, 
What is John Foster now about? “ Why, sir, he is thinking 
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as intensely as ever he can, at the rate of about a sentence a 
week.” The analogies and illustrations are like flashes of light 
in their suddenness, with the illumination remaining as the 
steady light of day. 

The massive hardihood and sternness of thought distinguish- 
ing all Mr Foster's writings is owing, in great measure, to the 
gloomy depth and accuracy with which he had gauged the 
boundlessness of human depravity. If there was one fact that 
had the mastery over his mind, and coloured all its delinea- 
tions, it was that of the desperate and black corruption of our 
nature. No man saw more clearly, or painted more strongly 
and impressively, the native predominant evils of the heart and 
of society. Instinctively he stripped off all disguises, and at a 
touch, what was fair to the outside appeared full of rottenness. 
There reigned in his soul an indignant contempt of all forms of 
pride and hypocrisy, and of all cajoling of the race into a com- 
placent sense of goodness, conveyed sometimes in sentences of 
withering sarcasm, sometimes in instances as points, from which 
the malignity and intensity of supreme evil seem to hiss off, as 
it were, into the atmosphere. He keeps up in his delineations 
with the furrow of fiery ruin laid open by the apostle to the 
Gentiles. He was the first to unveil to the English nation the 
frightfulness of an education in such depravity, to bring out 
into notice the hideous features of a race of children, who 
“know no good that it is to have been endowed with a rational 
rather than a brute nature, excepting that they thus have the 

* privilege of tormenting brutes with impunity.” 

The work on the Evils of Popular Ignorance is in many re- 
spects the greatest of Foster’s works; it shows to best advan- 
tage the comprehensiveness of his views, the prodigious strength 
of his mind, and the intense energy with which it worked, on 
a subject that possessed his soul with a sense of its importance. 
For its burning, impetuous, cataractical, yet grave and stead- 
fast tide of description; for the concentration and continuity 
of an impression gloomy as night; for the overwhelming power 
with which it takes the convictions as by storm; for the strength 
and almost ferocious energy of its blows, blow after blow, as if 
you saw a giant sweating at his anvil, as if it were Vulcan forg- 
ing the armour of Achilles,—it has no instance to be brought in 
‘comparison. For the manner in which the strength of the 
English language is tasked in its combinations to express the 
conceptions of the writer, there is nothing but some pages in 
the “ Paradise Lost” to be placed before it. There are pas- 
sages in it which make the same impression on the mind as 
Milton’s description of hell, or of the Messiah driving the re- 
bellious angels out of heaven. In all English literature it were 
vain to look for passages of greater power than the author’s 
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delineations of the abominations of Popery and of Pagan de- 
pravity and misery; and there are other passages of equal sub- 
limity and power of imagination in more captivating exercise. 

The paragraph on the effect of a conscience darkened in 
ignorance, or almost gone out as the inward light and law of 
the being, is one of the most striking instances of the grand 
part which Foster’s imagination was made to play in the ex- 
hibition of his subjects. 

“ As the man moves hither and thither on the scene, he 
has his perception of what is existing and passing on it; there 
are continually meeting his senses numberless moving and sta- 
tionary objects; and among the latter there are many forms 
of limitation and interdiction; there are high walls, and gates, 
and fences, and brinks of torrents and precipices; in short, an 
order of things on all sides signifying to him, with more or less 
of menace,—Thus far and no farther. And he is in a general 
way obsequious to this arrangement. We do not ordinarily 
expect to see him carelessly violating the most decided of the 
artificial lines of warning-off, nor darting across those dreadful 
ones of nature. But the while, as he is nearly destitute of that 
Saculty of the soul which would perceive (analogously to the effect 
of coming in contact with something charged with that element 
which causes the lightning) the awful interceptive lines of that 
other arrangement, which he is in the midst of as a subject of the 
laws of God, we see with what insensibility he can transgress those 
prohibitory significations of the Almighty will, which are to devout 
men as lines streaming with an infinitely more formidable thaw 
material fire. And if we look towards his future course of life, 
the natural sequel foreseen is, that those lines of divine inter- 
diction, which he has not conscience to perceive as meant to 
deter him, he will seem nevertheless to have, through his cor- 
ruptions, a strong recognition of, but in another quality,—as 
temptations to attract him.” 

From about the period of his sixtieth year, Mr Foster pre- 
pared little or nothing for the press. His last article in the 
Eclectic Review was published in 1839. From the year 1806 
to that period he had written one hundred and eighty-five 
articles, sixty-one of these were collected and published in two 
volumes, by Dr Price, the Editor of the Eclectic, only twenty 
of which have been republished in America. From the year 
1830, we see the mind of this great writer mainly in his Jetters. 
They are filled with profound, solemn, interesting feeling and 
thought. 

In what manner the shades of solemnity were folding and 
deepening over his soul in the prospect of the eternal world, 
and what was the ground of his hope for pardon and blessed- 
ness in “the grand futurity,” a few short extracts from his 
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letters will strikingly show. They reveal a solemn anxiety in- 
consistent with that dismissal of the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, of which we are to speak. ‘“‘ Whatever may be our 
appointed remaining time on earth,” says he, in a letter in 
1836, “ we are sure it is little enough for a due preparation to 
go safely and happily forward into that eternal hereafter.” 
In 1837, speaking of the death of a friend, “ I have regretted 
to understand that she was a confirmed Socinian, greatly re- 
gretted it; for it does appear to me a tremendous hazard to 
go into the other world in that character. The exclusion from 
Christianity of that which a Socinian rejects, would reduce me 
instantly to black despair.” “It is fearful to think what the 
final account must be at the award of infallible justice, for the 
immense multitude of accountable creatures.” 

In a letter of retrospection to a dear friend, in 1840, he says, 
“ The pain, of a more austere kind than that of pensiveness, is 
from the reflection to how little purpose, of the highest order, 
the long years here, and subsequently elsewhere, have been 
consumed away—how little sedulous and earnest cultivation 
of internal piety—how little even mental improvement—how 
little of zealous devotement to God and Christ, and the best 
cause. Oh, it is a grievous and sad reflection, and drives me 
to the great and only resource, to say, God be merciful to me 
a sinner! I also most earnestly implore that in one way or 
another what may remain of my life may be better, far better, 
than the long protracted past. PAST! What a solemn and 
almost tremendous word it is, when pronounced in the refer- 
ence in which I am repeating it !” 

In 1841, confined with illness, he says, “ The review of life 
has been solemnly condemnatory —such a sad deficiency of the 
vitality of religion, the devotional spirit, the love, the zeal, the 
fidelity of conscience. I have been really amazed to think how 
I could—I do not say have been, content with such a low and 
almost equivocal piety, for I never have been at all content,— 
but, how I could have endured it, without my whole soul rising 
up against it, and calling vehemently on the Almighty Helper 
to come to my rescue, and never ceasing till the blessed expe- 
rience was attained. And then the sad burden of accumulated 

uilt! and the solemn future! and life so near the end! O, 
what dark despair but for that blessed light that shines from 
the Prince of Life, the only and the all-sufficient deliverer 
from the second death! I have prayed earnestly for a genuine, 
penitential, living faith on Him.” “There is much work yet 
to be done in this most unworthy soul; my sole reliance is on 
divine assistance, and I do hope and earnestly trust (trust in 
that assistance itself), that every day I may yet have to stay 
on earth will be employed as part of a period of persevering 
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and I may almost say passionate petitions for the divine mercy 
of Christ, and so continue to the last day and hour of life, if 
consciousness be then granted.” 

_ Again, in 1842, “ Within and without are the admonitions 
that life is hastening to its close. I endeavour to feel and live 
in conformity to this admonition; greatly dissatisfied with my- 
self and my past life, and having and seeking no ground of hope 
for hereafter, but solely the all-sufficient merits and atonement 
of our Lord and Saviour. If that great cause of faith and hope 
were taken away, I should have nothing left.” 

In October 1843, the very month of his death, he says to a 
friend, “ I have now not the smallest expectation of surviving 
a very few months. The great and pressing business is there- 
fore to prepare for the event. That is, in truth, our great busi- 
ness always; but is peculiarly enforced in a situation like mine. 
It involves a review of past life; and oh, how much there is to 
render reflection painful and alarming! Such a review would 
consign me to utter despair, but for my firm belief in the all- 
sufficiency of the mediation of our Lord.” In his last letter to 
Mr Hill, he says, “ What would become of a poor sinful soul, 
but for that blessed, all-comprehensive sacrifice, and that inter- 
cession at the right hand of the Majesty on high?” 

Of the same affecting and solemn character was the tenor of 
his last conversations. He frequently spoke of the value, and 
often turned the conversation on the subject of the separate 
state. “ After the death of any friend, he seemed impatient to 
be made acquainted with the secrets of the invisible world. On 
one occasion of this kind, rather more than a twelvemonth be- 
fore his own decease, he exclaimed, ‘ They don’t come back to 
tell us!’ and then, after a short silence, emphatically striking 
his hand upon the table, he added, with a look of intense seri- 
ousness, ‘ But we shall know some time.” 

“Speaking of his weakness, to one of his two servants, who 
had lived with him for about thirty years, he mentioned some 
things, which he had not strength to perform ; and then added, 
‘But I can pray, and that is a glorious thing. On another 
occasion he said to his attendant, ‘ Trust in Christ, trust in 
Christ!” On another time the servant heard him repeating to 
himself the words, ‘O death! where is thy sting? O grave! 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Thus in the night, 
entirely alone, but Christ with him, October 16th, 1843, all 
that was mortal of a being most “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” slept peacefully and expired. 

We must now recur to that grand subject of interest in 
these volumes, on which we have already dwelt in part. We 
have referred to Mr Foster's letter to a young minister on the 
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eternity of future punishments, in which he attempted what he 
called a moral argument against it. This letter was written 
so late as the year 1841. But in the meantime, what shall we 
say of the moral argument in support of it, all the while work- 
ing itself out in Mr Foster’s personal convictions as to the sole 
ground of safety in eternity, and enforced so powerfully, with 
such impressive, such awful solemnity, in some of his writings ? 
What a strange and unaccountable inconsistency for such a man 
in his letters, in his spontaneous convictions, in his practical 
writings, to be speaking of the second death, of the inevitable- 
ness of despair without reliance upon Christ, of the perdition 
in eternity except there be that reliance, and at the same 
time instituting an argument, according to which there is 
really no second death, there can be no such thing as despair, 
and no possibility of perdition! According to which, if aman 
had asked Mr Foster, “ Sir, what is that second death, of 
which you speak?” he must have answered, “I know nothing 
about it, except that it is not eternal, but is a mere introduc- 
tion into everlasting life!” What has a man to do with de- 
spair, who believes that the whole human race will be everlast- 
ingly blessed, and who, if he reasons closely, will have to ac- 
knowledge that any prior discipline of human misery would 
but enhance the rapture of the blessedness, and might actually 
be a thing, in the long run, to be chosen ? 

The inconsistency of which we speak appears more marvel- 
lous still, on comparing the letter to a young minister, with 
Mr Foster’s Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s “ Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul.” It would scarcely have been 
imagined that two productions, so dissimilar, so contrary, 
could have proceeded from the same writer. The whole so- 
lemnity and power of the Essay is owing to the doctrine of an 
endless retribution ; take that away, and it is as a gaseous 
jelly which sparkles with phosphorescence in the night, but 
becomes a cold putrid pulp in the day. Take away the belief 
of the reader in the writer's deep personal convictions of the 
truth of what he is uttering, and you disenchant his pages of 
their power. It is the belief that the consequences impending 
are eternal, that creates that power. The very blade of Mr 
Foster’s keen weapon was forged in the fires of that endless 
perdition, which, in the letters to a young minister, he denies ; 
its handle sparkles with gems that flash forth the warnings of 
insufferable ruin. He bids the soul tremble at the thought of 
dying unprepared ; he makes it acknowledge that the “ en- 
tirely depending interest of its futurity is vast and eternal.” 
He bids it think of that existence during endless ages,—an 
existence to commence in a condition determined for happiness 
or misery by the state of mind which shall have been formed 
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in this introductory period. He bids it regard the melancholy 
phenomenon of a little dependent spirit, voluntarily receding 
from its beneficent Creator, directing its progress away from 
the eternal Source of light, and life, and joy, and that on a vain 
presumption of being under the comet’s law, of returning at 
last to the sun ! 

He bids the man of the world remember that. nothing will 
be gained, and ALL BE LOST, by refusing to think of it. He 
tells him that a preparation to meet God is that one thing of 
which the failure is PERDITION. He tells him that no tempest 
nor shock of an earthquake would affright him so much as this 
horrible neglect of his eternal salvation, if it could be suddenly 
revealed to him in full light. He speaks of the supreme in- 
terest of his existence, and of the whole question of safety or 
utter ruin, as depending on it. He speaks of the necessity now 
of “ applying to the soul the redeeming principle, without which 
it will PERISH.” He speaks of the madness of delay. “ The 
possibility of dying unprepared takes all the value from even 
the highest probability that there will be prolonged time to 
prepare, plainly because there is no proportion between the 
fearfulness of such a hazard, and the precariousness of such a 
dependence.” He tells man that his corrupt nature, if un- 
transformed in this world, must be miserable in the next. 
He tells him that the subject is one which he cannot let go, 
“ without abandoning himself to the dominion of death.” And 
he arrays the melancholy spectacle of a “ crowd of human be- 
ings in prodigious, ceaseless stir, to keep the dust of the earth 
in motion, and then to sink into it, while all beyond is dark- 
ness and desolation !” 

Now, what is the meaning of all this To suppose that 
these solemn abjurations were used merely to keep up an 
appearance of belonging to the orthodox faith on this subject, 
would be revolting in the extreme ; it would make the reader 
throw the book from him in contempt and disgust; but to 
suppose that the author used such language because, though 
himself did not believe the truth which it would be held to 
convey, he nevertheless thought it would make the book more 
impressive, would be very little better. And what would have 
been the effect if the author had prefaced the work with 
something like the following announcement :—‘ The writer of 
these pages does not believe in the doctrine assumed in the 
work to which they are introductory,—namely, that the retri- 
butions of eternity are eternal, and holds very different ideas 
as to the mercy of the Universal Father, from those ordinarily 
held by the divines of Dr Doddridge’s mode of thinking. 
Nevertheless, something was necessary to give the work a 
credit and currency with those who hold his opinions ; and 
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besides, it must be confessed that nothing but the idea of 
eternal consequences is of any weight either to bring men to 
religion or to keep them from vice.” 

The effect of such a declaration, should the reader of the 
work keep it in view, would be almost ludicrous, if the subject 
itself were not too solemn for such an emotion; it would be 
powerfully neutralizing as to any deep impression. Nor could 
any statement as to the author's belief in limited punishment 
retain under any efficacious impulse of amendment the care- 
less hearts to which the work was directed. It would be like 
attempting to hold a ship, that is dragging her anchor in a 
storm, by a kedge attached to her bulwarks. 

What shall we say of the conflicting states of mind revealed 
in Mr Foster’s intensely interesting epistolary biography, and 
intensely powerful practical writings on this great subject? 
From the age of seventy we must revert back to the seed-time 
of his opinions, and we shall find the noxious root of a plant 
exhaling poison that grew into obstinate toughness, in spite 
of the accompanying growth of all gracious herbs. We have 
seen that Mr Foster’s mind, richly endowed as it was, seemed 
to make a disastrous pause in the comparative twilight of 
divine truth. He seems to have felt it himself. And the 
clue to a solution in part may be found in the twenty-first 
letter in the biographical collection, in which Foster says he 
has just been reading an author ‘“ who maintains, with very 
great force of reasoning, that no man could, in any situation, 
have acted differently from what he has done.” “ Though I 
do not see how to refute his argument,” says Foster, “I feel 
as if I ought to differ from his opinion. He refers to Jona- 
than Edwards as a powerful advocate of the same doctrine. 
He says such an expression as, ‘I willexert myself, is absurd. 
It is an expression which, notwithstanding, I am inclined to 
repeat, as I view the wide field of duty before me.” 

That this book had a lasting effect upon Foster's state of 
mind and trains of opinion, is manifest from a letter written 
about a year after this date, in which he runs the circle of 
the reasoning of a perfect necessitarian, and consoles himself, 
amidst his despairing views of the wretched state of man, with 
the maxim, ‘“‘ Whatever is, is right.” “If sin be traced up to 
its cause,” says he, “that cause will be found to have been— 
the nature and state of man; but this cause was precisely so 
fixed by the Creator, and evidently with a determination that 
this fatal consequence should follow; or he fixed it so that he 
saw this consequence most certainly would follow. He who 
fixed the first great moving causes, appointed all their effects 
to the end of the world. Whatever is, is right. Thus, re- 
garding God as strictly the cause of all things, I am led to 
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consider all things as working his high will, and to believe that 
there is neither more nor less evil in the world than he saw 
absolutely necessary toward that ultimate happiness to which 
he is training in various manners all his creatures. In this 
view, too, I can sometimes commit myself to his hands with 
great complacency, certain that he will do for me, in all re- 
spects, that which is the best.” 

Now, this reasoning was precisely-that which might well have 
led to utter and disastrous universalism. But Foster was 
saved from that, though he here seems ready to throw himself, 
and his whole system of theology, into the central involutions 
of the chain of necessity from eternity. The theory that sin 
is the necessary means of the greatest good, involved, in a mind 
like Foster’s, such a palpable accusation of the Divine bene- 
volence, that while writhing in the folds of that moral ana- 
conda, there was no resource to his soul, shrinking from the 
fatal consequence, but to throw himself on the conclusion, that 
since men were of necessity sinners for the greatest good, they 
would be also of necessity saved for the greatest happiness ; 
God, the author of this system, would conduct it safely to its 
end, and therefore the anxious, self-accusing, self-condemned 
mortal might at times, under the comfort of being a certain 
link in the chain of necessity, commit himself with great com- 
placency into God’s hands. The whole chain passes, indeed, 
through the medium of sin, but it is only to come out brighter 
in the atmosphere of eternal glory. 

If this was, at any time, any prominent source of Foster’s 
complacency of mind, it may be asked, could he at the same 
time have been intelligently resting his hopes for eternity upon 
God’s free sovereign mercy to the sinner for the sake of Christ? 
We believe that at times there was a great occultation in 
Foster's mind, and a sad veiling from it of the true nature and 
glory of the atonement ; and that under the influence of such 
trains of reasoning, and such grappling with difficulties insur- 
mountable by the human reason, he did not accept fully, 
heartily, the Bible view of man as a sinner wholly and esti 
to blame, and saw not clearly, fully, in joyful experience, the 
Bible view of salvation to the penitent, as wholly, solely of 
grace. He passed into a better state of mind; but his abiding 
horror of eternal misery, unaccompanied by an anchor of the 
soul, in the depths of God’s Word on that subject, tossed him 
perpetually on a sea of doubt. In the same degree it palsied 
his plans and efforts after usefulness, and diffused over his 
soul, in reference to the missionary enterprise, a chilling at- 
mosphere, in which the zeal of an apostle himself would have 
frozen. Combined with the latent influence of his prejudices 
in favour of the scheme of necessity, it sometimes brought 
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him to the verge of a startling irreverence in his conclusions. 
He dismisses the whole subject of the missionary enterprise, 
on one occasion, with the summary sentence, that if the Sove- 
reign Arbiter had INTENDED the salvation of the race, it must 
have been accomplished! The intimation in his train of argu- 
ment is, that He did not intend it, but so far as He did, it will 
certainly be accomplished; and therefore there is no great need 
of impotent creatures like ourselves, amid such a sea of troubles 
of our own, taking much care about it. 

Just so, in the same letter to Dr Harris, Foster dismissed 
the common representations of the Deity as being deeply moved 
with compassion for the heathen, and earnestly intent on 
human salvation, with the explanation, or perhaps we should 
say the daring sneer, “ And this is the Almighty Being whose 
single volition could transform the whole race in a moment!” 
The tone of this letter, whatever excellences there be in it, is 
like that of Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” And Cain 
himself might as well have answered the Deity, ‘Thou mightest 
by a single volition have removed my brother Abel from my 
sight, and taken away my temptation. Thou didst never IN- 
TEND that I should not kill him.” Or Adam himself might 
have answered for his sin, “ Thou mightest have veiled the 
forbidden tree from my vision. Thou didst never INTEND that 
I should not eat of the fruit of it.” We acquit Foster of all 
impiety in such reasoning, though the tone of it savours in one 
part more of the spirit of Cain, and in another of that of Jonah, 
“*T do well to be angry,” than of the spirit of Paul or of John. 
Nor can any one fail to remark the different manner of reason- 
ing in regard to the depravity of the heathen employed by 
Foster, and that employed in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. The inspired writer condemns man wholly as 
without excuse, and justifies the ways of God to man; the un- 
inspired writer excuses the depravity of man as a thing forced 
upon him, an element of dire necessity, and condemns God as 
annexing an eternal retributive penalty for such depravity! 

We acquit Foster of all impiety of spirit; but he certainly 
indulged almost to the last degree of permissible freedom, and 
to the verge of presumption and irreverence, in his speculations 
on this subject. His own mind was so tortured with it, with 
the scene of human existence, as “a most mysteriously awful 
economy, overspread by a lurid and dreadful shade,” that he 
had to “ pray for the piety to maintain an humble submission 
of thought and feeling to the wise and righteous Disposer of 
all existence.” But he carried out the prejudices of his own 
mind with a degree of independence amounting to obstinacy, 
and not at all characterised by that profound submissiveness 
to the Divine Wisdom, which on this, as on every other sub- 
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ject, we should have supposed so superior an intelligence as 
Foster’s would have exercised. And late in life we can see 
coming out in his opinions the ineffaceable mark which that 
book on the system of necessity had left upon his mind. 

Besides this work, Foster speaks of an old and nearly un- 
known book, which he must have seen at an early period, in 
favour of universal restitution. A book which made an im- 
pression on a mind like Foster’s was likely to make it deep ; 
and if he met these two books together, the currents of thought 
would run into one another with great power. The scheme of 
necessity at one end comes fitly out in restitution at the other. 
If Foster had been at this time deep in the Scriptures, neither 
of these works could have much affected him; and there may 
have been some radical distortion in his view of some doctrines, 
which he accepted without hesitation, that made him shrink 
back from others in the plain truth. Truth in the Scriptures 
leads on to truth; but if a man’s view of the first step be dis- 
torted, he may easily be turned aside from the second. If 
Mr Foster believed that every individual soul was created 
evil by the Supreme Deity, there is little cause to wonder at 
the dreadful struggle in his mind in regard to what he con- 
ceived to be eternal punishment for the inevitable result of 
such creation. If he did not believe the depravity of man to 
be voluntary, but threw that depravity upon God as his crea- 
tion, then, indeed, he could not receive the doctrine of an end- 
less retribution, and still hold to the goodness of God. And 
we are inclined to think that this was in some measure the 
awful dilemma of his mind; for he dismisses the whole sub- 
ject in his letter with the reckless argument, that if the very 
nature of man as created—every individual—by the Sovereign 
Power, be in such desperate disorder, then we cannot conceive 
that the race thus impotent will be eternally punished for that 
impotence. 

Now, it is a most remarkable fact, that Mr Foster himself, 
in his Introduction to “ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress,” has 
taken up and rebuked just this angry argument, from the 
moral impotence of our nature, as supposed to be used by a des- 
perately careless man, as an excuse or almost a justification 
for his stupid and defying indifference to consequences. But 
he does not there use the astounding argument, with which, as 
a desperate slug, he has loaded his letter. He replies in a 
very different way. ‘ The reasoning faculty of such a man is 
a wretched slave, that will not, and dare not, listen to one 
word in presence and in contravention of his passions and 
will. The only thing there would be any sense in attempting 
would be, to press on him some strong images of the horror of 
such a deliberate self-consignment to destruction, and of the 
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monstrous enormity of taking a kind of comfort in his approach 
to the pit, from the circumstance that a principle in his nature 
leads him to it; just as if, because there is that in him which 
impels him to perdition, it would therefore not be he that will 
perish. Till some awful blast smite on his fears, his reason 
and conscience will be unavailing.” 

Is it not remarkable to the last degree, that Mr Foster 
should have rebuked as “ monstrous” a mode of reasoning in 
behalf of the individual, which he himself uses in behalf of 
the race? Because there is that in the race which impels it 
to perdition, Mr Foster argues that therefore the race will 
not perish. But when the same “ moral impotence of our 
nature” is urged by the hardened man, as if, on account of it, 
it will not be he that will perish, the reasoning faculty of such 
a man is justly asserted to be a wretched slave. That, how- 
ever, which ought to have been rebuked as itself a “ monstrous 
enormity” and a hideous distortion of theology, is the suppo- 
sition that a created moral impotence can be the subject of 
punishment at all; or rather, in the first place, the outrageous 
supposition that there is such a thing as a created moral impo- 
tence; and in the second place, if there is, that such a creation 
can be punished. It might be called an argument black with 
the smoke of the pit, for it must be malignant spirits that 
delight so to obscure the ways of God to man. But the 
smoke which issues in such a jet from the close of Mr Foster's 
letter is not so much, as by him assumed, against the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, as against any punishment at all. 

But where did Mr Foster learn this truly despairing theo- 
logy, which prepared him so fatally to listen to the arguments 
of necessity and universal restitution? He could not so have 
read the Scriptures. It must have been the malignant intru- 
sion of a darkening philosophy, which was set, as an heirloom 
of his education, in the recesses of his mind, and wove a tissue 
of palsying lurid doubt through one whole region of his spe- 
culations. It was this, and not the eternity of punishment, 
that was to him as a shirt of fire thrown over the body of his 
theology. 

Where did these principles come from, and whence their 
singular outbreak at so late a period in life, as if some demo- 
niac art had “ buried the seed and kept it artificially torpid, 
that it might be quickened into germination” at a time when 
there would be less questioning of its nature, less suspicion of 
its truth? If it came as an element of Foster’s instruction in 
his early days, it reminds us of his own warning “ that what- 
ever entwines itself with the youthful feelings, maintains a 
strange tenacity, and seems to insinuate into the vitality of 
the being. How important to watch lest what is thus com- 
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bining with its life should contain a principle of moral death!” 
And it may be considered the master policy of the Spirit of 
Evil to put principles into the mind beforehand, under the 
guise of truth, which it is foreseen will act as powerfully against 
the truth, as if there were “a shield invisibly held by a demon’s 
hand;” or if not act against it, will veil and darken it, will 
fetter and perplex it, and make it enclose the soul like a net, 
instead of surrounding it like a lumjnous atmosphere. 

It was just thus that even a mind of such power, and a soul 
of such undoubted piety, as Mr Foster’s, became entangled in 
the truth, instead of walking at liberty and illuminated by it. 
Accursed be the intrusion of the mud and poison of such phi- 
losophy into the clear running stream of the Word of God! 
Could it be seen as mud, it would be rejected as mud; but 
men drink of it as the water of life. How dark a stuff is 
mere human speculation! What a series of caves are the 
recesses of the mind consigned to it; recesses of such depth, 
that if you take a light to examine them, you will find the air 
itself is mephitic, and you are in danger of having your eyes 
put out by the bats that fly from them ! 

But Mr Foster’s argument concerning “ the moral impo- 
tence of the race” does not altogether wear the air of a sin- 
cere conviction even in his own mind. It seems to have been 
a sort of angry exaggeration and distortion of the scriptural 
view of human depravity, which he threw out in the impa- 
tience of a tempted ‘spirit, to justify his efforts against the 
awful reality pressing on his soul. He shields himself behind 
an angry and irreverent if; for he did not dare to put the 
supposition in the shape of an assertion. Grant the if, indeed, 
and the conclusion follows. If God himself created “ a despe- 
rate disorder,” it follows that he created the inevitable results 
of that disorder; and if so, then both the disorder and its 
results are good, for an absolutely and infinitely good Being 
can create nothing evil. Nor is it conceivable that punishment 
of any kind should be annexed to a disorder of which God 
himself is the author, unless, indeed, the punishment also be 
considered as a good, leading to a higher good, which it is not 
if it be eternal, Jt cannot be considered a good for the 
wicked, however it thay subserve the interests of the universe 
of God. 

But Foster’s mind is occupied with the fate of the wicked 
exclusively, and their salvation at all hazards is resolved upon. 
The care of the good, the effect of sin upon them, released 
from an eternal retribution, the necessity of some penal safe- 
guard for the universe, the inevitable failure of the atonement 
without such a safeguard, the demand through all eternity for 
an adequate manifestation of the Divine justice,—all these great 
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considerations are put out of view; they are not permitted to 
occupy the attention; or if spoken of, they are presented as 
“ lightly assumed and presumptuous maxims respecting penal 
example in the order of the divine government,” while the 
doubt as to the Divine goodness from “the awfulness of the 
economy” of eternal retribution is morbidly enlarged and 
dragged into notice. 

Mr Foster seems to have written some of these letters in a 
terrific mood. It is as if we saw a Christian Diogenes in his 
tub. It is asif Job were before us on his dunghill, giving vent 
to the bitterness of a wounded spirit. And there are some 
vast sneers at the mode of preaching the exhibition of the Di- 
vine compassion, which are as if Satan had stood by the road- 
side when our Saviour wept over Jerusalem, and had exclaimed, 
** And this is the Being who could by a single volition make the 
soul of every person in Jerusalem receive him with delight !” 

Aye! and it was Satan by the roadside in Foster's own 
mind ; and instead of a bold unhesitating appeal in answer 
from the Word of God, we hear again the hiss of the serpent ! 
‘“‘ Perhaps there is some pertinence in a suggestion which I 
recollect to have seen in some old and nearly unknown book 
in favour of universal restitution.” The hiss of the serpent, 
old, indeed, and impertinent? Has God said, Ye shall not eat ? 
Yet God doth know ye shall Nor surely die. Apollyon in this 
conflict has taken from Foster’s hand the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God, and -in its place has slipped into 
his grasp a figurative symbol or accommodation of that Word, 
and the power of the Word is all gone. And instead of the 
voice, ‘Yruyse éxisw mov, Saravi, Get thee behind me, Satan, or 
the mighty word, Téygarra:, It is written, we hear the tongue of 
unbelief,—“ strongly figurative expressions!” A man like Bunyan 
would have recorded this style of experience as a besetment 
by the fiends in the Valley of Tophet, and with the greatest 
truth and accuracy. And what seems amazing is the morbid 
craving after doubt, the voracity with which suggestions of 
difficulty and darkness are seized and ruminated upon, to the 
exclusion of what is clear and incontrovertible, so that at 
length light seems to retire, and the clouds roll thick and 
heavy over the firmament. 

Amidst these doubts and difficulties, wrestling with them 
and grimly pressing on, beneath the “ lurid and dreadful shade 
of a mysteriously awful economy,” we behold this great mind 
out at sea, amidst darkness, hurricane, the wind howling, the 
waves roaring. Sometimes the image is as that of a powerful 
steamer, thrown on her side by a mountain billow, her fires 
still burning, her engine crashing on, her wheels on one side 
buried and ploughing the deep, on the other as iron wings 
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thundering in the air amidst the tempest. For with Foster's 
mind it was a tempest; and if he speaks of it but briefly and 
calmly, it was because all his emotions, as stirred by mental 
conflicts, were compressed with a severity of condensation that 
allowed of no noisy or superficial escape. The great doubt 
with him supplied the place of ten thousand minor ones ; for 
it was a doubt even as to the benevolence of the divine 
economy,—a temptation which in sych a mind wrought with a 
force terrible and inevitable. The wind that raised the waves 
compressed them and kept them from breaking, or the 
ocean had been sheeted with foam. He had piety to pray for 
submission, and God’s arm held him; and amidst all conflicts 
he never failed to exercise a prayerful, watchful faith in God’s 
merciful superintending providence over his own life and des- 
tiny. 

There is a striking resemblance between his experience and 
that of the author of the 73d Psalm, though absolutely the 
reverse in almost every point, and a resemblance of powerful 
contrast. The scepticism in the Psalmist’s mind was in regard 
to the allowed prosperity of the wicked, and the seeming want 
and denial in the divine economy of any adequate retribution. 
It took such a deep hold of the soul, and spread such a “lurid 
and mysterious shade” over God’s dispensations, that the mind 
was almost driven from its balance; the feet of the saint had 
wellnigh gone, his steps had almost slipped, and he was on the 
point of renouncing his faith in the goodness of the Deity. 
He was losing his hold on the goodness of God, because it 
seemed to him that God had no retributive justice. He was 
brought back, his feet were placed upon the rock, he was 
brought as a madman or a beast to his senses, by coming into 
God’s sanctuary, and there knowing what God would do in the 
eternal world. Was there ever a more instructive lesson? 
Was there ever a more instructive and solemn contrast and 
resemblance between this man’s doubts, and the cure of them, 
and Foster’s doubts, with his failure of a cure, until he went, 
not merely into the sanctuary of God, but into eternity itself? 
Foster’s scepticism was as to the goodness of God, because of 
his justice, because of the undeniable looming up in the Chris- 
tian system of the doctrine of ETERNAL RETRIBUTION! There 
was no resource in the sanctuary for that; there was no help 
in God’s Word for that; nor any cure, even if one should rise 
from the dead, for the scepticism of a man who would not be- 
lieve on the power of God’s Word in that. If aman persisted 
in that doubt, there was no cure for such scepticism but to go 
into eternity, to enter what Foster called the absolute unknown, 
but which, in the light of God’s Word, is as absolute a known 
as, to the eye of faith, God could make it. 
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Pressed, then, by this doubt on the one side, and the awful 
language of the Word of God on the other, and yet exclaiming, 
It is too horrible! I cannot believe! ETERNITY, my soul shud- 
ders at the thought! God cannot be good, and yet appoint an 
eternal retribution !—exclaiming thus, and still holding to 
the scepticism arising from his limited view of the Divine 
government and attributes, and his intense fixedness of con- 
templation on one point, ETERNITY, we do not wonder that 
such a mind even as Foster’s had wellnigh slipped, nor that 
he, like the Psalmist, was as a beast before God. But let the 
contrast be profoundly marked. The Psalmist doubted of 
God’s goodness for want of retribution; John Foster doubted 
of God’s goodness because of retribution. The Psalmist was con- 
vinced and made submissive and trustful by what he was 
assured would be in eternity; but Foster was racked with dis- 
trust and doubt by what he feared would be in eternity. The 
Psalmist was convinced by God’s Word, and rested on it; but 
Foster’s mind was thrown into anguish by the plain interpre- 
tation of that Word, and sought to evade it. Foster would 
not bow unhesitatingly before the majesty of God’s Word; he 
wanted a firm, unquestioning trust in it; he wanted faith. His 
grand defect was a gloomy self-reliance on his own reasoning 
powers, in lieu of an humble inquiry, What saith the Lord? 
He stood like Thomas in the presence of his Lord, demanding 
the wounds in his side and the prints of the nails. 

Nor can any thing be more unphilosophical and erroneous 
in principle, or dangerous in example, than Mr Foster’s mode of 
reasoning on this subject. He demanded, on a subject of faith 
alone, an evidence destructive of the nature of faith. He de- 
manded that God should force conviction on every mind. He 
demanded that the doctrine of eternal retribution should be so 
presented “as to leave no possibility of understanding the lan- 
guage in a different, equivocal, or questionable sense;”™ that it 
should be so presented as to render “all doubt or question a 
mere palpable absurdity.” Now, it is plain that this, in regard 
to any thing that demands belief, and is not matter of expe- 
rience, personal experience, is impossible. The very fact that 
Gop 18, cannot be so stated as to leave no possibility of under- 
standing it in a questionable sense. The doctrine of eternal 
retribution, as demanding belief, cannot be so stated as to 
preclude belief and form experience. This world must be 
changed from a world of preparation for the eternal world into 
an experience of the realities of that world, before this can be 
the case; in other words, God’s present system of probation 
under the power of the atonement, by which the penalty of his 
law is kept from execution, and men are warned of it, and 
commanded and urged to prepare against it, and to prepare 
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for blessedness instead of misery in the future world, must be 
broken up; and instead of warnings of what is to come, and 
descriptions demanding belief, and the revelations of principles 
requiring faith, the fires of the eternal world must be kindled 
in this; and instead of a picture so graphic, and a description 
so awful, of the sinner in the place of torment, that any thing 
beyond it would transcend the province of faith, and set aside 
all the laws of the human mind in regard to evidence, there 
must not only be exhibited here a sinner in torment, but every 
individual accountable agent must be put into the same tor- 
ment, and then told this is what punishment means, and this 
is to be eternal! But even then, this Jatter truth as to the 
eternity of retribution could not, without the experience also 
of that, be so framed as to preclude all possibility of question. 
For when the declaration had been made, and in the most ex- 
plicit terms that human language can command, the mind of 
the sceptic might say, This cannot be! there must be some 
other way of understanding this! it is absolutely inconsistent 
with God’s goodness, and must have a different interpretation! 
And if God should speak the truth audibly to every individual, 
every day of his existence, instead of leaving it simply written 
in his Word, the case would be the same. And if he should 
write it in characters of fire in the firmament, or make such a 
disposition of the planets in heaven as that they should read 
it nightly to the soul, the case would be the same. There 
would be no possibility of forcing conviction without experience, 
no possibility of doing this, and still leaving to the soul the 
alternative of believing or of disbelieving. 

A conviction absolutely irresistible can only be that of ex- 
perience. But this would destroy the element of free agency, 
and the possibility of the voluntary formation of character, the 
choice of principles of action. It would destroy the system of 
preparation for the eternal world, under which we evident] 
are placed, and would make this world, instead of that, the 
world of retribution. On the theory that eternal retribution 
is true, it is impossible to make it a matter of experience in a 
world for the trial of character, but it must be left as a matter 
of faith, as in the Scriptures. On the theory that it is not true, 
the Scriptures, which are the only authentic source of the idea 
of eternal retribution, and of all our information in regard to 
it, are on that subject glaring with falsehood. On the theory 
that it is true, there is no conceivable mode of presenting it to 
the mind as an article of belief, which the Scriptures have not 
taken; and their main power over the soul consists, in the ac- 
knowledgment even of those who deny the doctrine, in the awful 
terror in which the retributions of eternity are actually there 
shrouded. The dread power of the doctrine over Foster's own 
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mind proves the tremendous distinctness with which it has 
been somewhere revealed; but an original distinct source of it 
anywhere but in the Word of God it is impossible to find, ex- 
cept we take the universal intimations of conscience in answer 
to that Word, and the intimations of retribution in the souls 
of the heathen, as such a source. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact, that in regard to another fun- 
damental truth of the Christian revelation, which Foster with 
his whole heart accepted, but which others have denied (as, in- 
deed, where is the truth revealed in the Scriptures which men 
may not deny, if they will; not being forced into conviction?), he 
adopted a modeof reasoning diametrically opposite to that which 
he attempted in regard to eternal retribution, and destructive of 
it. Inone of his admirable letters to Miss Saunders, after a 
simple repetition of many of the passages in the Word of God 
in regard to the atonement, he meets the objector thus :— 
‘“* There are persons who revolt at such a view of the founda- 
tion of all our hopes, and would say, Why might not the Al- 
mighty, of his mere immediate benevolence, pardon the offences 
of his frail creatures when they repent, without any such inter- 
mediation and vicarious suffering? It is enough to answer, 
that Supreme Wisdom was the sole competent judge in the 
universe of what was the plan most worthy of holiness and 
goodness; and that, unless the New Testament be the most decep- 
tive book that ever was written, the plan actually appointed is 
that of a suffering Mediator.” 

Now, a candid mind cannot read the New Testament, free 
of all attempt to evade its plain meaning, without finding the 
truth of an eternal retribution as fully and explicitly revealed 
as that of a vicarious Redeemer. And to Foster’s own objec- 
tions on the score of his limited views of the Divine benevo- 
lence, it.is enough to answer, that Supreme Wisdom was the 
sole competent judge in the universe of what was the plan 
most worthy of holiness and goodness; and that, unless the 
New Testament be the most deceptive book that ever was 
written, the plan actually appointed embraces an eternal retri- 
bution. 

Furthermore, if the condition of faith in a suffering Media- 
tor be the only condition of eternal salvation, a truth fully re- 
ceived by Foster, then, on the ground of his own reasoning in 
regard to eternal retribution, that truth ought to have been so 
presented ‘“‘as to leave no possibility of understanding the 
language in a different, equivocal, or questionable sense;” it 
ought to have been so presented as to render all “ doubt or 
question a mere palpable absurdity.” For if the danger of 
eternal retribution be so awful as that God ought thus to force 
conviction on the soul, the only condition of eternal salvation 
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is so infinitely important, that he ought in like manner to force 
conviction of that also. And if any alleged possibility of 
doubt in regard to the meaning of the language is to be held 
a sufficient ground for denying the first, the same possibility 
is an equally sufficient ground for denying the last, and Fos- 
ter’s mode of reasoning would cut the soul equally from the 
belief in a suffering Mediator and an eternal retribution. But 
Mr Foster never seems to have had the shadow of a thought 
that the condition of eternal salvation, as the only condition, 
was not revealed with sufficient distinctness, or that, if it be 
the only condition, it ought to be revealed with a power abso- 
lutely overwhelming, and forestalling all possibility of doubt. 
Why, then, attempt any such reasoning in regard to the truth 
of eternal retribution? In neither case was it possible to force 
conviction by experience; in both cases the evidence comes as 
near to absolute physical demonstration as could have been, 
without violating the laws of the human mind in regard to 
belief. In both cases the evidence is positive, clear, incontro- 
vertible ; not to be set aside in any way without evasion ; and 
in every way so palpable, that if it be denied, the New Testa- 
ment instantly becomes the most deceptive book that ever was 
written. 

Precisely the same reasoning annihilates the force of Mr 
Foster's remarks as to the unreasonable shortness of the 
time of our probation, if an eternal retribution be the evil 
from which we are to escape. So, likewise, if the condition of 
eternal salvation be the only condition on which man can be 
saved, a truth which Foster constantly, and with all the power 
of his intellect, asserts, the shortness of the time of our pro- 
bation is equally unreasonable for meeting that condition. 
The objection which would release the mind from its obliga- 
tion to believe the one truth is equally valid against the 
other, though of utter futility and falsehood in both cases. 
And the same may be said of what Foster has advanced in 
regard to the preaching of the truth of eternal retribution,— 
namely, that if true, it ought to be screamed into the ears of 
every creature; it ought to be proclaimed as if with the blast 
of a trumpet, “inculeated and reiterated, with ardent passion, 
in every possible form of terrible illustration, no remission of 
the alarm, for the most prolonged thundering alarm is but as 
the note of an infant, a bird, or an insect, in proportion to 
the horrible urgency of the case.” Assuredly, the same may 
be said of the ONLY condition of eternal salvation, that if 
true, it ought to be proclaimed in like manner, as with the 
blast of a trumpet, no remission of the alarm. 

And, accordingly, it is so proclaimed. Both these mighty 
doctrines being true, they are with equal passion inculcated 
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and reiterated in every possible form of terrible illustration. 
The sacred writers do but turn from the one to enforce the 
other, and use the one to burn in the other; so that the 
whole material of revelation wellnigh is the mutual support, 
reverberation, and “ thundering,” as well as persuasive pro- 
clamation of these truths. ‘ Knowing the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men.” By his terrors we persuade them to em- 
brace his love, and by his love we persuade them to shun his 
terrors. And this doctrine of a suffering Mediator, which 
Foster avows, is proclaimed with no less thundering alarm 
than that doctrine of eternal retribution which he hastily and 
presumptuously rejects. ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

It would have gone beyond even Mr Foster's power in the 
use of human language to have invented stronger terms than 
these, or to have proclaimed a suffering Mediator and eternal 
retribution in notes of more thundering alarm; for the pas- 
sage is, in spiritual meaning, power, and distinctness, like 
the crash of an earthquake, like the thunder of the Almighty 
from one end of heaven to the other. And not to name the 
scores of similar notes of alarm, “ proportioned to the horrible 
urgency of the case,” the passages in Hebrews vi. 4—6, and 
Hebrews x. 26-31, are sufficient examples of the united 
and equally awful sanctions of terror in preaching both a suf- 
fering Mediator and eternal retribution. These two ele- 
ments, indeed, are so combined in the Word of God, so indis- 
solubly twisted together, so wrought into each other's fabric 
for mutual support, power, and illustration, that the one with- 
out the other is ineffectual, and can scarcely, by a logical 
mind, be received. 

And, in fact, in the very next breath after the utterance of 
Foster’s demand for thundering alarm on the ground of eter- 
nal retribution, he does himself declare that the larger pro- 

ortion of what is said of sinners and addressed to them in 
the Bible, is plainly in a tone of menace and of terror. And 
he repeats the deliberate affirmation of Dr Watts, that of all 
the persons to whom his ministry had been efficacious, only 
one had received the first effectual impressions from the gentle 
and attractive aspects of religion; all the rest from the awful 
and alarming ones, the appeals to fear. And this, adds 
Foster, is all but universally the manner of the divine process 
of conversion. 

Now, what an inconsequence is here! most strange, indeed, 
for a reasoner like Foster. We have him in one breath 
demanding, as the result, enforcement, and proof of a certain 
doctrine which he doubts, that it be proclaimed, reiterated, 
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and thundered without cessation; and in the next, declaring 
that such is the tenor of the Scriptures, and yet denying the 
doctrine, and in effect charging the Scriptures with proclaim- 
ing, reiterating, and thundering an alarm, behind which there 
is no reality, and for which there is no foundation ! 

But worse than this, he proceeds to say that a number of 
ministers of his acquaintance have disbelieved the doctrine, 
but yet have thought they should better consult their useful- 
ness by appearing to teach it; they were unwilling to incur 
the imputation of a want of orthodoxy, and they found the 
doctrine itself, even in its most terrible form, so strangely 
inefficacious to deter men from sin, that they “ did not feel 
required to propound any qualification of it, since thoughtless 
and wicked men would be sure to seize on the mitigated 
doctrine to encourage themselves in their impenitence.” This 
is but to say that, seeing that the truth failed to bring men 
to God, they thought they should be more useful by the in- 
culcation of a LIE. The lie being supposed by most men to 
be imbedded in God’s Word as the truth, and being found 
the only efficacious means of reclaiming men from sin, these 
ministers have deemed it most useful to make use of the lie! 
If this course be charged upon the Scriptures, it is one of the 
worst forms of blasphemy and infidelity. And how can this 
consequence be avoided? On the supposition that the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment is so taught in the Scriptures as 
that nine-tenths of mankind find it there, and the most 
spiritual and heaven-instructed preachers proclaim it, and 
that it is, as thus understood, the sole element of irresistible 
efficacy in the Scriptures, on what ground can the conclusion 
be avoided that the Scriptures are a book of “infinite decep- 
tion?” The difference between an eternal and a temporary 
retribution is infinite; the propounding of an eternal retri- 
bution, if it be not true, is an infinite lie. And they who 
lend themselves to this are acting on the principle on which 
the great apostasy has been built, and to which is annexed 
the seal of the divine reprobation, ‘“ Let us do evil that good 
may come.” 

Of the disingenuousness of such a course as Mr Foster de- 
scribes in the ministers of his acquaintance, their preaching or 
apparent preaching of this doctrine in public, their disbelief of 
it in private, and their whisperings and circulations of such 
disbelief in familiar circles, we need say nothing. We won- 
der that a mind of such independence, nobleness, integrity, 
sincerity, and fearlessness as Mr Foster’s, could have been 
warped at all into any excuse of such a course, much less any 
sanction of it by example. Let a man believe or disbelieve 
at his pleasure, and, if he chooses, teach it wholly, or keep it 
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to himself. ‘ While it remained, was it not thine own? And 
when it was sold, was it not in thine own power?” But to 
appear to preach it in public, and in private to circulate the 
mischief of unbelief; in public to proclaim the terrors of the 
Lord, in private to reduce them to a vast and glaring decep- 
tion; in public to maintain the sanctions of the law, in 
private to disarm them by reasonings against the penalty 
—this is a course which nothing can justify, and which 
tends to unsettle the foundations of theology and morality 
together. 

In reference to Foster himself, the truth seems to be that 
his own mind was never really settled on this subject, but was 
swayed to and fro, and sometimes, perhaps, in dreadful agita- 
tion. In no other way can we account for the inconsistencies 
of his reasonings, and the contradiction between the menacing 
tenor of his writings in the prospect of the eternal world, 
and the hesitating plunge into a complete denial of eternal 
retribution in his letter to a student in theology. But then, 
what a picture of vagueness and indetermination in theologi- 
cal opinion is presented in a man whose practical writings are 
of so definite, compact, and powerful a tissue, and whose per- 
sonal solemn impressions of the eternal world make many of 
his pages look as if written in the light of the vast pyre of © 
eternal burnings! We cannot but contrast what we have 
seen him saying in 1841, with his opinion and advice on the 
same subject in 1801. In that year he had occasion to write 
to the Rev. Dr Ryland a criticism upon one of the Doctor's 
sermons, the subject of which was the eternal punishment of 
the wicked. It is said to have been a sermon in its delivery 
eminently powerful and successful, and Foster himself acknow- 
ledged in very strong terms the ingenuity, the variety, and the 
forcible description with which it abounded. But we can 
easily conceive that a sermon of this character, which would be 
powerful and useful preached from the heart of a man glowing 
like Paul with love to the souls of his audience, might not be 
so well fitted for the press, without the tones and persuasions 
of the preacher. Mr Foster advised him to keep it without 
printing, and told him he was afraid that those who had ex- 
patiated most on infernal subjects had felt them the least. He 
did not tell him, as he did forty years afterwards the student 
of theology, that if the tremendous doctrine were true, surel 
it ought to be almost continually proclaimed as with the blast of 
a trumpet, inculeated and reiterated, with ardent passion, in 
every possible form of terrible illustration. But he said that 
it struck him asa kind of Christian cruelty to go into such 
illustration, and he gave an opinion in regard to the voice of 
the New Testament on the subject, which, for the sake of com- 
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parison and contrast, we place beside his opinion on the same 


at the later period :— 


1801. 

The utmost space I would allot in 
my writings to this part of the reve- 
lations of our religion, should not, at 
any rate, exceed the proportion which 
in the New Testament this part of 
truth bears to the whole of the sacred 
book, the grand predominant spirit of 
which is love and mercy. 


1841. 

I do say, that to make the milder 
suasives, the gentle language of love, 
the main resource, is not in consist- 
ency with the spirit of the Bible, in 
which thelarger proportion of what is 
said of sinners,and addressed to them, 
is plainly in a tone of menace and 
alarm. ‘Strange if it had been other- 





wise, when a righteous Governor was 
speaking to a depraved, rebellious 
race ! 


It would seem that Foster had not on this subject come 
to the Scriptures, to settle his mind there, with the same un- 
hesitating acquiescence and faith with which he received from 
the same Scriptures the doctrine of a suffering Mediator. 
And it would seem that he had not looked very narrowly into 
the profound and fundamental connection of the great truths 
of the gospel scheme with one another, and their mutual de- 
pendence on each other for their separate demonstration, 
sanction, and power. He was not what can be called a pro- 
found theologian, neither in the Scriptures, nor in the syste- 
matic study of theology. He never pretended to be. Nor is 
this a derogation from the greatness of his merit and the 
originality and power of his thoughts as a practical writer ; 
though we love to see the tide of practical thought and 
emotion sustained, compressed, and, so to speak, flung back 
upon itself, by a rock-bound coast of theoretical systematic 
truth, which offers points of command over the ocean, and 
strong harbours where the soul may securely ride at anchor. 
But Foster carried his mental independence and his hatred 
of the restraint of systems to the verge of error. He would 
have been a more useful preacher, a more massive thinker, a 
more comprehensive writer, had his mind from an early period 
been more deeply imbedded in the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. On whatever point a man’s anchorage does not hold, 
there his reason is unsafe. 

That Foster could have reasoned on the ground of mere 
prejudice and doubt, without taking into view known and ad- 
mitted facts and relations, would have seemed incredible. 
And yet in the instance of the future retribution he has done 
it. He has adopted a line of reasoning, with an admission in 
the course of it fatal to the very principle of the argument; 
a line of reasoning taking up in its course a mighty fact to 
support it, which overthrows it completely from its very foun- 
dation. He brings in the agency of Satan, the intervention 
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and activity of the great tempter and destroyer, to léssen 
our sense of the desert of endless punishment in man, and 
thus to make the truth of such punishment appear inconsistent 
with the Divine goodness; not appearing to remember that 
the admission of the truth of the Scriptures in regard to the 
existence and agency of such a tempter and destroyer is 
inevitably the admission of an eternal state of sin and suffer- 
ing, which is as inconsistent with the Divine benevolence in 
reference to Satan and the fallen angels as it would be with 
reference to man. Eternal retribution being once admitted 
in reference to any created sinful intelligences, must be admitted 
in reference to all; the disproportion between endless misery 
and any limited duration of punishment being infinitely greater 
than any possible disproportion between the guilt of one class 
of finite sinful intelligences and another class. It could not 
possibly consist with the Divine benevolence to punish one 
class of sinners eternally, and not another. Admitting, there- 
fore, the sin and the punishment of Satan, you have overthrown 
the very foundation of any argument against the Divine bene- 
volence, from the truth of eternal retribution as propounded 
in the Scriptures. This Mr Foster has done; taking up thus 
into the texture of his argument (which, indeed, is but a tex- 
ture of doubts and reasonings from mere emotion) a fact that 
rots the whole of it, a single thread that turns it all to dust. 
It is as if a man should attempt to pass off as a costly antique, 
a vase that has on it the name of the manufacturer at Pots- 
dam. It is like the attempt to prove that Moses was mistaken 
in the date of the world by a temple alleged to have been 
built before the deluge, but in which a hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tion being read, fixes the time of its erection under the Ro- 
man empire. Bringing up Satan as the tempter of man, to 
prop up an argument against eternal retribution as incon- 
sistent with the benevolence of God, Mr Foster has merely 
produced an instance of an intelligent, sinful being, actually 
suffering such retribution ; an instance which inspiration it- 
self lays hold of to prove the certainty of such retribution 
in the case of wicked men: “ For if God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to hell, the Lord knoweth 
how to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment, to be 
punished.” We take the case of Satan as being, in Mr 
Foster’s argument, a case of eternal retribution; for we do 
not suppose that Mr Foster would have admitted a possibility 
of Satan ever being converted, or, as he would rather have 
phrased it, ever being brought under the economy of grace. 
The existence of an immortal being so malignant as to make 
the perdition of immortal beings his delight, is the existence 
of eternal sin and misery ; and that being given, the argument 
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against the Divine goodness from eternal retribution, is as 
futile as would be an argument against the Divine existence 
from the alleged eternity of matter. 

' The great truth of the atonement was another admitted, 
practical, sun-like fact, which Foster held most fully and 
firmly, but yet maintained an absolute insensibility to its bear- 
ing upon this point, of an endless retribution. Either there 
was a voluntary absence and denial of any effort of his atten- 
tion that way, an anxious withdrawWal of his mind from that 
conclusion, almost as if he had said within himself, “ That way 
madness lies;” or there was an original defectiveness in his 
reception of the doctrine, a sheer cutting away of the whole of 
one side of the atonement from his moral vision. His reason- 
ing on one divine truth, apart from its connection with and 
dependence on another, was as if a natural philosopher should 
reason on the motion of the tides without taking into consi- 
deration the influence of the moon, or should undertake to 
predict the moon’s changes without considering her position 
with respect to the sun. 

There are three ways in which the atonement may be dis- 
posed of to favour the doctrine of universal salvation. The 
first is the utter denial and rejection of it, as needless in the 
government of God, and in the economy of the human system. 
This summary mode is in favour with many. 

The second expedient is, to extend the virtue of the atone- 
ment over the whole human race, irrespective of moral cha- 
racter, as also of the question whether the expedient of salva- 
tion offered to the race is accepted of by them. But a God 
who could save men without repentance might as well have 
saved them without an atonement. This second expedient was 
not admitted by Mr Foster, for he made eternal salvation 
dependent on the condition of repentance and faith. 

The third plan is, that of saving some by the atonement 
through faith, and leaving the rest to be saved by suffering 
the penalty of the Divine law,—that penalty, as pretended, not 
being eternal. This seems to have been the view taken by Mr 
Foster. On the least profound examination, it is full of pal- 
pable absurdities. The idea of an atonement at all, if salva- 
tion could come in any other way, is absurd. The idea of an 
atonement for some, and purgatory for others, is absurd. The 
idea of an atonement, because the Divine attributes required 
it, is rendered absurd by the supposition of the salvation of 
some without it. If any could be saved by punishment irre- 
spective of an atonement, nay, having despised and rejected an 
atonement, why not all? The idea of the innocent suffering 
for the guilty is absurd, if the guilty can be saved by suffering 
for themselves. The idea of the innocent suffering for the 
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guilty, because God could not save them in any other way con- 
sistent with the honour of eternal justice, is made perfectly 
absurd, the moment you suppose any to be saved through their 
own suffering. But such is the case with those who suffer the 
penalty of the Divine law, if that penalty be not endless. They 
serve out their time; they sin, and suffer for it the appointed 
measure of suffering, and are restored. Suffering is their sa- 
viour, irrespective of an atonement. They have nothing to do 
with Christ. 

But the only ground on which Divine revelation propounds the 
atonement by the innocent suffering for the guilty, is because 
it was not consistent with the divine attributes to pardon the 
guilty in any other way. ‘“ For myself,” says Mr Foster, “ I 
never feel any difficulty in conceiving that while the Divine 
mercy would save guilty beings from deserved punishment, it 
should yet be absolutely necessary to the honour of eternal 
justice that an awful infliction should fall somewhere.” But 
in Foster's plan it falls both upon the innocent and the guilty; 
for while he supposes those who trust in the sufferings of the 
innocent to be saved by them, he also supposes those who do not 
trust in those sufferings, but despise them, to be saved by their 
own,—saved by the endurance of the penalty of the law, which, 
they might say, “‘ we can well afford to endure, there being an 
eternity of blessedness afterwards.” The idea of an atonement 
for part of the human race, and salvation for the rest by 
limited suffering, is wellnigh the most absurd that ever was 
broached in all theological speculation. And yet this is abso- 
lutely Mr Foster’s idea,—believing, as he seems to have endea- 
voured to do, that all mankind will be saved after a limited 
endurance of penalty. 

A limited endurance of the penalty! Here we strike upon 
another remarkable inconsistency in Mr Foster’s mind and 
train of reasoning; remarkable for him, because it could not 
have been supposed that a severely disciplined mind would 
have admitted it. He institutes a moral argument from “the 
stupendous idea of eternity;” and he goes the whole length of 
supposing that man’s necessary ignorance, or narrow faculty 
of apprehending it, precludes him from having a competent 
notion of it, and so inevitably prevents the salutary force of an 
impression from the threat of an eternal retribution. But if 
incompetent to comprehend the idea of unlimited duration of 
punishment, then necessarily incompetent to apprehend any 
approximation to that idea; and consequently the smaller and 
more limited the nature of the threatened retribution, the 
more powerful its effect upon the mind. The power of the im- 
pression increases in an inverse ratio to the magnitude of the 
danger. This is a strict and inevitable result from Foster's 
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reasoning. He endeavours to institute a series of approxima- 
tions to the idea of eternal misery, and then, showing that they 
all fail, he demands that man, if there is an eternal retribution 
for sin, “ be apprized of the nature and measure of the penal 
consequence.” He intimates that it is something “ totally out 
of the scope of his faculties to apprehend,” and therefore unfit 
to deter him. 

But what is it about which Mr Foster is reasoning, and on 
which, in its very definiteness and supremacy of horror, he 
founds his whole argument against the doctrine, as against the 
goodness of God? Why, it is the actual, overwhelming, and 
intolerable dreadfulness of this very judgment, of eternal 
misery; a thing so overwhelming and intolerable that the 
human soul starts back from it aghast. It is then, after all, 
a thing of which the human soul may form a very definite con- 
ception; and the consequence inevitably is, that it is of all 
things the best adapted to deter the soul from sin. And if 
that soul can form such a conception of it as to reason against 
it, because it is so supremely horrible, it must, if once admitted 
on the authority of God, constitute a deterring impression 
against sin, of an energy that all the motives in the universe 
cannot equal. 

Mr Foster’s reasoning oversets itself at every step; and if 
this be the material out of which the private conversations of 
unbelief in eternal retribution, of which he speaks as among 
certain ministers, were composed, we wonder at the occultation 
of reason which must on this subject have come over the in- 
tellectual circle. Nor can we conceive in what school of intel- 
lectual philosophy a circle of minds could have been disciplined 
to reason so disastrously concerning those spiritual ideas, which 
are the birthright and possession of the soul in its very con- 
stitution. The idea of eternity is perhaps the simplest and 
most omnipresent of all our ideas; the easiest to be appealed 
to, the most universal and absolute; pervading the mind like 
an unconscious atmosphere, and brooding over it even more 
constitutionally than the idea of the immortality of the soul. 
Eternity is, indeed, a simple idea, one of the inevitable forms 
in which reason works, if it works at all. There is no possi- 
ble approximation to it, or forming of it, by measures or de- 
grees; the soul overleaps them all, and is beyond them; it is 
there IN eternity, it was there before them. They may help 
to awaken the consciousness of the soul and quicken its sensi- 
bilities, but they cannot give the idea; just as a galvanic ma- 
chine may quicken a palsied nerve, but cannot impart or create 
life. It is in the soul, a law and development of its reason, or 
computations could no more impart it than they could to the 
beasts that perish. Mr Foster says, “ All that is within human 
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capacity is to imagine the vastest measures of time, and to look 
to the termination of these as only touching the mere com- 
mencement of eternity.” But the absolute falsity of this pro- 
position in the philosophy of the human mind is quite demon- 
strable. It reminds us of a humorous and powerful exhibition 
of its absurdity by John Paul Richter. 

Nor is the “ feeble efficacy of the terrible doctrine itself, as 
notionally admitted,” owing to any incompetency in the mind 
to apprehend it; for this would convey a dread imputation, in- 
deed, against the goodness and justice of the Creator, in putting 
under an eternal moral accountability a race of creatures 
whom he had made absolutely incompetent to apprehend the 
idea of eternity! And this is but one of the monstrous conse- 
quences which would follow from Mr Foster’s argument; the 
grossest fatuity, we had almost said, that ever a great intellect 
was betrayed into. 

But the feebleness of that efficacy is owing to the voluntary 
moral insensibility of the soul to all spiritual ideas and appre- 
hensions; a consequence of its depravity and not of its consti- 
tution. And that depravity is such that we apprehend pre- 
sent self-interest outweighs even the consideration of eternal 
consequences, unseen, and infinitely more so of any merely 
limited consequences. The habit of looking at and living for 
the things which are seen and temporal, produces an utter in- 
sensibility to the things unseen and eternal; so that, though 
the idea of eternity is full, clear, and simple in the intellect, it 
is not admitted into the heart; there is a disconnection be- 
tween it and the practical affections, as between the brain and 
the nerves in the case of some forms of paralysis. But still 
the idea rules as a monarch in the intellect, and exerts in its 
turn a paralyzing power over all motives, all forms of induce- 
ment, addressed to the soul as based upon anything Jess than 
eternity. The idea of eternity in the soul reduces to ashes, 
as an omnipotent magician, whatever accumulations, either of 
horrors or beatitudes, may be attempted before it in any dura- 
tion short of eternity. Such tricks of accumulation, though 
the forces of the planetary universe were called in aid of the 
computation, as Foster has done, are as a hollow jugglery, 
which the soul sees through in an instant, and darts beyond, 
infinitely out of the reach of all limited efficacy. So that it 
may with truth be said, that a being to whom God has given 
the idea of eternity is absolutely beyond the reach of efficacy, 
even by Omnipotence, with anything less than eternity. A 
mind with all the intense energy of thought and language, 
and all the power of imagery, that not only Foster, but an 
archangel could command, might exhaust itseff in piling hor- 
rors upon horrors, with all forms of illustration supplied by the 
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universe, and all exclamations of dread before the misery of 
incomputable ages of torment; but the soul darting into the 
eternity beyond, exulting spreads its wings in triumph, and 
laughs at the scarecrow of a limited duration. A depraved 
man, assured of an eternity of blessedness, will be affected by 
nothing /ess than an eternity of misery. It is absolutely in 
this way that the power of this idea of eternity is most tho- 
roughly tested among mortals, by its rendering ineffcacious all 
ideas but those drawn from eternity; and, on the other hand, 
the power of human depravity is tested and demonstrated in 
this more than anything else, its power to render the induce- 
ments of eternity itself absolutely inefficacious unless wielded 
by the Almighty. 

There is in one of Mr Foster’svaluable articles,—on Chalmers’s 
Astronomical Discourses,—a most impressive argumentasto the 
necessity of an eternal and infinite demonstration of the divine 
omnipotence and wisdom, by a practical boundlessness in the 
created universe; the mighty tracts of creation sweeping end- 
lessly along, and merging into an awful and mysterious infinity. 
The greatest of created beings will never to all eternity be 
able to survey the whole of the material creation. “ For must 
it not be one great object in the Creator’s design, that this 
magnitude should make a sublime and awful impression on his 
intelligent creatures? But if the magnitude is to make this 
impression, what would be the impression made on created | 
spirits by their coming to the end, the boundary, of this mag- 
nitude? It is palpable that this latter impression must coun- 
teract the former. 5o that if the stupendous extension of the 
works of God were intended and adapted to promote, in the 
contemplations of the highest intelligences, an infinitely glori- 
ous, though si | ‘incompetent, conception of the Divine infinity, 
the ascertainu. ~f the limit, the distinct perception of the 
finiteness, of that . .nifestation of power would tend with a 
dreadful force to rep:ss and annihilate that conception; and 
it may well be imagine! that if an exalted, adoring spirit could 
ever in eternity find itself at that limit, the perception would 
inflict inconceivable horror.” “Each of the elements of the 
manifestation of an Infinite Being, therefore,” Mr Foster 
argues, “ will have a practical infiniteness relative to the ca- 
pacities of his intelligent creatures; and the universe itself 
must be one of which it shall not be within the possibilities 
of any intelligence less than the Infinite to know the termina- 
tion.” 

Now, this is truly important, and powerful as to the true 
nature of our idea of eternity, and the worthlessness of any 
impression as a motive on the soul of an immortal being which 
does not coincide in its extent with its own and the Divine 
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existence. If this reasoning holds good in regard to God's 
omnipotence, much more in regard to his moral perfections. 
If the utmost conception of creative vastness and glory pos- 
sible to a created mind would be reduced to an overwhelm- 
ing impression of littleness on coming to the absolute limit 
of its display in the bosom of eternity, how much more in 
regard to any and every manifestation of God’s moral attri- 
butes! 

If an adequate impression of the Divine perfection of omni- 

potence be required to be produced, Foster's reasoning shows 
that anything absolutely short of eternity is nothing, nay, is 
of a force the contrary way. And so, if an adequate impres- 
sion of the Divine holiness is requisite in the sanctions of the 
Divine law, anything short of eternity in that is equally of 
force the contrary way. If an adequate impression of terror 
for sinful beings, under a respite of mercy on certain condi- 
tions, be required,—an adequate deterring impression by the 
penalty of the law—Foster’s own reasoning shows that any- 
thing short of eternity would fail. The eternal and infinite 
dreadfulness of disobedience could not be shown by anything 
less than eternal suffering on account of disobedience; the 
eternal and infinite dreadfulness and terribleness of sin, if 
required to be manifested in extent, would sink into an im- 
pression of nothingness when the absolute limit of the evil 
should be reached. 
" And the experiment having once been tried, we can assume 
with certainty that the universe of created intelligences would 
feel released from all fear of God, as to any consequences of 
rebellion against him. The penalty would be the scorn of all 
evil beings, and no object, either of solicitude, of confidence, 
or of reverence, to good beings. The arrival at the end of it 
would inflict inconceivable horror on those spirits who have 
looked to it as the manifestation of the Divine holiness and 
justice, and the protection of themselves and of the interests 
of the universe against the encroachments of sin; and would 
fill with inconceivable exultation and delight those spirits who, 
in spite of its threatenings, have dared to rebel. And we can 
conceive of a period in duration from which all that has been 
passed through of suffering, though in a circle of ages beyond 
the possibility of human computation, would be looked upon 
as less than the remembrance by a man on the verge of three 
score years and ten of the sting of a wasp, or the minutest 
emotion of sorrow in his childhood. 

But if the creation of the universe be assumed as under- 
taken for the display of the Divine perfections, the government 
of that universe by rewards and punishments must be so 
assumed much more. And, consequently, on Foster’s own 
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reasoning, the extent of such display in each of these direc- 
tions, in each of the elements of the manifestation of an 
Infinite Being, must have a practical infiuiteness, relative to 
the capacities of his intelligent creatures; and the demon- 
stration of the terribleness of sin, and of God’s holiness and 
justice in the punishment of sin, must be one of which it shall 
not be within the possibilities of any intelligence less than the 
Infinite to know the termination, We wonder that this 
necessary consequence of Foster’s argument should not have 
occurred to his own mind when pressed with doubt and diffi- 
culty in the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

Some of the questions respecting our state in the future 
world, which Foster was ever proposing to his own mind, are 
comparatively trifling, though invested with a solemn curiosity 
of spirit, that communicates its own mysterious shade to every 
article of inquiry; reminding us of the illustration which 
Coleridge has somewhere used, that the colours of the chame- 
leon darken in the shadow of him who bends over to look at 
it. So the mind of Mr Foster sees in the eternal world a 
reflection of his own dim imaginings, instead of the realities 
which a man may and must see if he looks through the tele- 
scope of God’s Word, and not the smoky glass of his own 
fancies. Mr Foster’s letter to Rev. Mr Clowes, the 213th in 
the biographical collection, written in the seventieth year of 
his life, in regard to the intermediate state, is an interesting 
exhibition of the posture of his spirit. He sets out with 
“assuming in entire confidence the soul’s consciousness after 
death: this is implied in many passages of Scripture; but a 
number of them, often cited, assert it in so plain a manner 
that nothing but the most resolute perversity of criticism can 
attempt to invalidate them.” 

And could Mr Foster have admitted anything Jess than 
this concerning the number and vast variety of passages 
which teach so clearly the doctrine of an eternal retribution ? 
On some of those passages the very truth of the soul’s con- 
sciousness after death hinges. Why did not Mr Foster apply 
his canon of judgment to the consideration of eternal retri- 
bution, asserted in those passages in so plain a manner that 
nothing but the most resolute perversity of criticism can 
attempt to invalidate them ? 

But he goes on in his interesting letter to present a variety 
of questions, which he would put to a messenger from the 
unseen world, could he have such an one to converse with; and 
intimates his opinion that we are, by some punitive dispensa- 
tion, “denied such’ a knowledge of the invisible world as 
would have tended to make the prospect of that world more 
influentially impressive.” 
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In view of such a singular position as this, we cannot but 
bring a previous state of Mr Foster’s own mind in contrast 
with it. There is a most striking passage in his Introduction 
to “ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress,” in which he dwells upon 
the mighty assemblage of considerations that should irresist- 
ibly compel a careless soul to thoughtfulness, but to which it 
is insensible. “The very emanations of heaven, radiating 
downwards to where you dwell, are intercepted and do not 
reach you. It is the frequent reflection of a thoughtful mind 
in observing you, What ideas, what truths, what mighty ap- 
peals, belong to the condition of this one man, and of that, 
devoted and enslaved to the world! Oh! why is it impossible 
to bring them into application? A few minutes of time would 
be sufficient for the annunciation of what, if it could be re- 
ceived by them in its simple, unexaggerated importance, would 
stop that one man’s gay career, as if a great serpent had 
raised its head in his path; would confound that other's 
calculation for emolument ; would bring a sudden dark eclipse 
on that third man’s visions of fame ;—would tear them all from 
their inveterate and almost desperate combination with what 
is to perish, and amidst their surprise and terror would excite 
an emotion of joy that they had been dissevered, before it was 
too late, from an object that was carrying them down a rapid 
declination towards destruction. And the chief of these things, 
so potent if applied, are not withheld, as if secreted and silent 
in some dark cloud, from which we had to invoke them to break 
forth in lightning ; they are actually exhibited in the Divine 
revelation.” 

There are, then, things enough revealed from that invisible 
world, emanations from heaven radiating downwards, alarmin 
ideas and mighty appeals enough, if men would look at them, 
to render the prospect of that world so influentially impressive, 
that if a bolt of thunder had fallen, or the ground had opened 
at our feet, ora great serpent had reared its head in our path, 
it would not tend more certainly to arrest our steps, to tear 
us from our desperate combination with what is to perish. 
And these things are not withheld, secreted, or silent in a 
dark cloud, but they actually break forth in lightning from the 
divine revelation! This is the impression of a mind beholding 
these things itself, and endeavouring to take hold of them, to 
turn them, as by an infallible and potent conductor of the 
lightning, upon the insensible minds of others. Mr Foster, in 
this state of open spiritual vision, sees through the Word of 
God these “ mighty truths, requisitions, overtures, promises, 
portents, menaces, close to the sinner, suspended just over 
him, of a nature to demolish the present state of his mind, if 
brought in contact with it;” and the insensibility of the man 
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amidst all this is with him a matter of “indignant specula- 
tion,” and he is “excited to a benevolent impatience, a restless 
wish, that things so near and important to the man should 
take hold upon him.” He wishes that an austere apparition, 
as from the dead, might accost him, who is living as if life 
were never to have an end! 

This is the mood of mind, this is the state of vision, this the 
anxiety of heart, in a man endeavouring to urge upon others 
the importance of religion. But how different the speculative 
letter of the same being at seventy years of age! He wishes 
for something from the invisible world, more influentially im- 
pressive! He begs for a few of the special facts of that world, 
“that might keep our minds directed under a graver impres- 
sion, to a preparation for it.” And with the declaration of 
our Saviour directly before his mind,—* Neither would they be- 
lieve, though one rose from the dead,”—he endeavours to dimi- 
nish the amount of the meaning of that declaration to what is 
barely and absolutely necessary to understand by it. A state 
of mind so singularly obstinate against any but compulsory 
conviction, assuredly comes near to that very disease of unbe- 
lief of which our Savour speaks. What revelation could be 
made to satisfy it? Here again is Thomas among the disciples. 
Believe on such evidence! Show me the print of the nails, and 
let me thrust my hand into his side! 

Mr Foster goes on. “ We must submit to feel that we are 
in the dark. ...... A contemplative spirit hovers with in- 
suppressible inquisitiveness about the dark frontier, beyond 
which it knows that wonderful realities are existing—realities 
of greater importance to it than the whole world on this side 
of that limit. We watch for some glimpse through any part 
of the solemn shade.” Would not one imagine that he were 
in the presence of some highly-cultivated and powerful pagan 
mind, without a revelation, soliloquizing on the unimaginable 
future, as a dark, unfathomed, palpable obscure, rather than 
listening to the speculations of one of the greatest minds in the 
world, under the full light of the Christian dispensation! This 
is one of the most remarkable examples on record of that per- 
versity of mind which suffers its ignorance and impatience 
about that which is unknown to diminish its confidence, and 
obscure its perceptions, in regard to that which is known. 

Now, in regard to the detail of Divine revelation, there can 
be no doubt that both the amount of light given and that 
withheld, the subjects made to stand out in clearest day and 
those held back in comparative obscurity, the degree, the dis- 
tribution, the direction of that light, and the combination of 
light and shade, are exactly what is required for a perfect re- 
velation to mortals in our state. To give the realities of the 
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future world their full power over our minds in this world, 
there must be that sublime and awful mingling of the definite 
with the indefinite, which presents absolute truth, but truth 
which carries us wondering through eternity; there must be 
that absence of all such exactness as would make the inquisi- 
tive speculator say, ‘“‘ Now I have it all under my command and 
comprehension.” Had revelation been occupied with answers 
to such inquiries as Mr Foster demanded, its power over the 
soul would have been immeasurably lessened. It is the solemn 
reserve of the Scriptures in regard to such comparatively un- 
important questions and particulars, and their solemn and 
awful fulness and clearness as to great, fundamental truths, 
that constitute one of the greatest incidental proofs of their 
divine inspiration: their fulness on all points essential to the 
soul’s eternal interests; their reserve on all points of mere 
intellectual and speculative inquisitiveness,—on all points on 
which men would have resorted to fulness and minuteness in 
their communications, on purpose to excite and attract the 
curiosity and admiration of mankind. Revelation would have 
greatly lost its power to keep the mind directed under a 
grave impression of preparation for the eternal world, if it had 
been constructed and arranged according to Mr Foster's de- 
mands. 

And the nature of Mr Foster’s own unsophisticated, almost 
unconscious impressions, and the amazing power with which he 
could convey them, in regard to what awaits the soul in eter- 
nity, may be much better learned from his practical writings 
than his impatient, speculative questionings. Take, for ex- 
ample, his incidental passage in regard to the death of Hume. 
After examining the manner of the philosopher in meeting 
death, the low and laboured jokes, the suspicious buffoonery, 
by which his companions could be so much diverted, but which 
looked much like “ the expedient of a boy on passing through 
some gloomy place in the night, who whistles to lessen his fear, 
or to persuade his companioh that he does not feel it;” he 
observes, that “to a man who solemnly believes the truth of 
revelation, and therefore the threatenings of divine vengeance 
against the despisers of it, this scene will present as mournful a 
spectacle as perhaps the sun ever shone upon. We here be- 
hold a man of great talents and invincible perseverance enter- 
ing on his career with the profession of an impartial inquiry 
after truth, met at every stage and step by the evidences and 
expostulations of religion and the claims of his Creator, but 
devoting his labours to the pursuit of fame and the promotion 
of impiety; at length acquiring and accomplishing, as he de- 
clared himself, all he had intended and desired, and descending 
towards the close of life amidst tranquillity, widely extending 
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reputation, and the homage of the great and learned. We 
behold him appointed soon to appear before the Judge, to 
whom he had never alluded but with malice or contempt; yet 
preserving, to appearance, an entire self-complacency, idly 
jesting about his approaching dissolution, and mingling with 
the insane sport his references to the fall of superstition,—a 
term of which the meaning is hardly even dubious when ex- 
pressed by such men. We behold him at last carried off, and 
we seem to hear, the following moment, rom the darkness in which 
he vanishes, the shriek of surprise and terror, and the overpowering 
accents of the messenger of vengeance. On the whole globe there 
probably was not acting at the time as mournful a tragedy as 
that of which the friends of Hume were the spectators, without 
being aware that it was any tragedy at all.” 

Now, we need not say that the sentences in this impressive 
paragraph marked in italics convey a more solemn and effec- 
tive impression by far, than if their place had been supplied 
by any thing more definite. The soul broods over the awful 
undefined imagery, covered up in darkness, yet half disclosed 
in light, behind which the great fact of sudden and terrific 
vengeance rushes with overwhelming certainty. 

We have spoken of the morbid passion for doubts, or rather 
we ought to say, the fascination by them, and irresistible draw- 
ing towards them, as a bird to the glitter of a serpent’s eye, 
beneath which the great mind of Foster seemed sometimes 
wrestling. His was not the depravity of unbelief, but the 
temptation. ‘ If thou be the Son of God, command these stones 
that they be made bread.” Some men feed upon doubts, and 
search for them, and make sale of them. And some men pre- 
tend to sport with them even on the brink of the grave: “A low 
vivacity,” said Foster, in the case of Hume, “ which seems but 
like the quickening corruption of a mind whose faculty for 
perception is putrefying and dissolving even before the body.” 

But Foster did not seek for doubts; they were borne in 
upon him; they were a source of anguish to him. A man who 
loves them is likely to perish by them. We have heard of 
men in search of mud-turtles held by the viscous soil, till the 
tide flowed over them, and they were drowned; or of men 
digging mud itself in their boat, and sinking with it: some 
minds are swamped in the same manner. 

There are subjects, on which it is impossible not to doubt; 
and the plainest truths of revelation may be driven to extremes 
beyond the limit of human faculties. The attributes of God 
and the elements of our own being may be tortured with ques- 
tions, that admit of no other answer than an unquestioning 
acquiescence in the Divine wisdom. On some of these questions, 
if created minds were left to themselves in controversy, it 
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would be eternal. The one party might invent arguments that 
would seem in their explosion to level all the ranks of the 
justifiers of the ways of God to man, like Satan’s new artillery 
against the serried files of angels; but they, again, might be 
overwhelmed with arguments like the seated hills; and toge- 
ther so the war would be eternal. There is nothing but the 
coming of Messiah himself that can calm the soul, and stay 
the surges of its chaos. 

We cannot help attributing most of the defects and diffi- 
culties in Mr Foster’s theological views to the low position he 
was content to keep through life in regard to personal experi- 
ence in the great things of religion. He had but little animat- 
ing faith in the power of religion, because he looked at it and 
experienced it more through the medium of human imperfec- 
tions, cares, anxieties, troubles, distractions, than of divine 
grace. He did not look into the perfect law of liberty, nor 
hold up to his own view and the view of others the examples in 
the New Testament. To use one of his own illustrations, ap- 
plied in conversation to another subject, his piety did not rise 
high enough to keep the sharp and rugged prominences of 
truth, which reason cannot scale with safety, beneath the sur- 
face; because his own experience was not deeper, they rose, 
or were suffered to rise, into occasions of mischief and difficulty. 
Had the powerful spring-tide of piety as well as mind over- 
flowed his being, there would have been no breakers in the sea. 
Had Foster’s mind been lifted, for example, to a post of ob- 
servation like that of Edwards, when he wrote the History of 
human Redemption, what a very different view he would have 
taken of the economy of human existence with its lurid shades. 
He has such a post now, we doubt not, amidst. the “ sanctities 
of heaven.” 

The truth of eternal retribution is a citadel defended by 
many batteries. So fast as to the vision of an enemy one seems 
to be demolished, another rises. In the Scriptures, in human 
reason, from analogy, from the nature of things, from the cha- 
racter of God, from the character of man, the evidence is 
solemn and overwhelming. You may play your game of escape, 
if the laws of evidence be disregarded, but with one who holds 
you to logical conclusions, in every possible move you are check- 
mated. You cannot put the various doctrines of the Bible in 
any relative array but they lead to this,—you cannot exclude 
this from any possible combination; and any one of the ele- 
ments of the scriptural problem given, may lead you through 
the whole circle of truth. Given, the atonement; to find the 
character of man, and its relation to the element of retribu- 
tion; that would do it. Or, given, the character of man and 
the character of God; to find the element of retribution; that 
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would do it. Or, given, the necessity of divine grace to fit 
the soul for heaven, the atonement being the sole condition of 
that grace; to find the element of retribution; that would do 
it. Or, given, the existence and agency of fallen spirits; to 
find man’s retribution; that would do it. Or, given, the bare 
offer of eternal life; that would do it. Or, given, the benevo- 
lence of God, the axiom of the universe, GOD IS LOVE; that 
would do it. For all retribution is invested with the atmos- 
phere of love, and had not God béen love, he might have let 
the guilty go unpunished. But justice only does the work of 
love, and love works by justice for the purity and blessedness 
of the universe. Where there is sin, love without wrath, 
without retribution, would only be connivance with iniquity. 
There is no such thing as love without justice, or justice with- 
out penalty, or penalty without execution, or execution with 
end, so long as there is sin. 

Even in our natural theology, sin being given, pain is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to prove the benevolence of God. So 
that the problem and the answer might be stated thus: Given, 
the fact of sin, how will you demonstrate that God is a good 
being? Answer: Only by proving that God punishes sin. In 
this view, the actual degree of misery with which earth is filled, 
so far from being a difficulty in God’s government, goes to 
establish it as God’s. A malevolent being would have let men 
sin without making them miserable; therefore, God could not 
be proved benevolent, unless, in a world of sin, there were the 
ingredient of misery. 

But the arrangement in this world is imperfect, even to a 
pagan mind, and leaves the system open to doubt as to God’s 
justice, because sin is so often without punishment, and the 
wicked escape. But if they escape here, only to meet a perfect 
retribution hereafter, the doubt is removed. Here, then, in 
this world, we see only the seeds, the roots, the imperfect de- 
velopment, of a system which has its perfection inthe eternal 
world. Such is the inevitable argument from our natural 
theology. A mind like Bishop Butler’s, not withheld, as Fos- 
ter’s was, by permitted doubts as to the Divine goodness, from 
pressing the argument to its logical conclusion, finds in the 
eternal world the completion of the system which is but begun 
in this. Then there comes in revelation, to bring the prophecy 
of our natural theology to an absolute certainty, detailing be- 
forehand the perfect provisions of the Divine government, and 
showing that the partial flashes of justice in this world are 
but the restraint of the Divine indignation under a system of 
mercy through the death of the Son of God. So that while 
there are intimations enough of retributive justice to warn men 
of what is to come, if they do not avail themselves of that 
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mercy, there is restraint enough of retributive justice to con- 
stitute a perfect probation, and leave unembarrassed the entire 
free agency of man. There is retribution enough to show that 
God can and will punish sin; retribution so little as to show 
that what he does not do here he will do hereafter. 

In such a system the very provisions of mercy are manifestly 
an overwhelming proof that there can be mercy in no other 
way. The provisions of mercy, if rejected, return into sanc- 
tions of the law, and are the greatest assurances of an endless 
retribution. Just thus is the argument conducted in the Serip- 
tures. And it must be a most singular perversity of mind, 
that, accepting humbly of those provisions for itself, as the 
only possible way of salvation, at the same time condemns the 
goodness of God in not saving without those provisions the 
persons who reject them. It is turning the whole foundations 
of the argument upside down, and putting things in the very re- 
verse order from that which they occupy in the Scriptures. It 
is this reverse order which Mr Foster takes. Given, justifica- 
tion by faith alone; to save that part of the world which con- 
tinues rebellious without faith. Or, in other words, given, the 
atonement for believers; to save unbelievers in spite of it. 

There is no shadow of such a problem presented for solution 
in the Word of God. The question is not even mooted of the 
possibility of such salvation. If there be any form of question 
about it, it is presented in such a shape as to constitute a new 
and more impregnable variety in the argument of retribution: 
not, how can they be saved,—but, how can they escape, who neglect 
so great salvation? Given, by God’s mercy, the atonement; what 
musT become of those who reject it? That is the solemn path 
into which our inquisitive thoughts are turned in the Scriptures. 

There is a marked contradiction between Mr Foster's line 
of reasoning on this subject, and his practical solemnity and 
power in the enforcement of repentance. Take, for example, 
those admirable letters written to assist a soul on the verge of 
the eternal world in its preparation for the change from this 
world to that. He never glances at a possibility of there being 
safety in the eternal world, without a previous reliance upon 
Christ in this. His whole argument, in all the solemnity which 
Foster, of all men, possessed a surpassing ability to throw 
around it, so that it seems as a dark cloud coming to brood 
over the spirit with mutterings of thunder, is constructed here 
and elsewhere on the impossibility of blessedness in heaven 
without regeneration by divine grace; the impossibility of that 
grace, except on a personal application to and reliance upon 
the Divine Mediator; the impossibility of guilt being taken 
away but by relying wholly on the Saviour of the world; the 
impossibility of pardon without seeking pardon through his 
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blood. To all this he adds the inveteracy and profoundness 
of human depravity, the utterly perverted state of every heart. 
“Tt is here,” says he, speaking to a dear and most amiable 
young friend, “that we need pardoning mercy to remove the 
guilt, and operations of the Divine Spirit to transform our na- 
ture and reverse its tendencies. It is thus alone that we can 
be made fit for the community and felicity of heaven.” And to 
all this he is wont to add the emphatic pressure of the danger 
of delay, lest the opportunity be passed by, and the immortal 
spirit be “ driven away in its wickedness,” unprepared to meet 
its Judge. 

What is there behind all this? what does it indicate? A 
deep, unfathomable conviction of the danger of eternal retribu- 
tion, a conviction which sinks Foster’s sentences into the con- 
science as with the point of a diamond; a conviction which goes 
beforehand with the reader, and prepares the mind to receive 
the impression from Foster’s solemnity of appeal, stamped as 
with the weight of a mountain. The conviction in Foster's 
mind was indeed habitually wrestling with doubt; but when- 
ever he addressed himself to the work of warning an immortal 
being, the instinctive energy of the conviction, quickened by 
anxiety for another, seemed to thrust the doubt down, and the 
tide of solemn thought pressed unimpeded onward. Such de- 
clarations of Foster's belief as this, that it is only by the serip- 
tural view of the Mediator that “all our guilt can be removed 
from the soul, and dissevered from its destiny in the life to come,” 
indicate a reef of thought on this subject over which the 
anxieties of his mind were thundering incessantly. The stu- 
dent in theology, or young minister to whom he addressed a 
letter so palpably inconsistent with the practical tenor of his 
writings, might have answered him with the question, “ What 
mean the breakers on that reef? What is that destiny in the 
life to come, from which guilt cannot be dissevered?” 

And he may be answered now, in Foster’s own language, 
taken from his earlier work, on the “ Importance of Religion,” 
with a positive answer in the shape of a returning question: 
“ The question comes to you, Whetheryou can deliberately judge 
it better to carry forward a corrupt nature, uncorrected, un- 
transformed, unreclaimed to God, into the future state, WHERE 
IT MUST BE MISERABLE, than to undergo whatever severity is in- 
dispensable in the process of true religion, which would prepare 
you for a happy eternity. Reflect that you are every day practi- 
cally answering the question. Can it be that you are answering 
it in the affirmative! Do I really see before me the rational 
being who in effect avows,—I cannot, will not, submit to such a 
discipline, though in refusing it and resisting it, I renounce an 
infinite and eternal good, and consign myself to PERDITION ” 
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He may be answered with another sentence, taken from the 
same powerful work of Mr Foster, and applied by Foster him- 
self, as the final answer to those who question the truth of 
that “appalling estimate of future ruin,” presented by the 
evangelical religious doctrine—an answer which the writer 
himself would have done well to put up in characters of fire 
over his own entrance to the consideration of the subject:— 
“* We have only to reply, that, as he has not yet seen the 
world of retribution, HE IS TO TAKE HIS ESTIMATE OF ITS 
AWARDS FROM THE DECLARATION OF HIM WHO KNOWS WHAT 
THEY ARE, AND THAT IT 1S AT HIS PERIL HE ASSUMES TO ENTER- 
TAIN ANY OTHER.” 

Here we rest. This single sentence contains a wisdom that 
quite sets aside Mr Foster’s whole letter on the subject of 
Divine penalty. God only knows the retributions of eternity, 
and it is at our peril that we assume to entertain any other 
estimate of them than that which his words distinctly reveal. 

We cannot better close our notices of this subject, and of 
these intensely interesting volumes, than by quoting two of the 
remarks in Mr Foster's Journal, numbered 321 and 323:— 


‘“‘ We are, as to the grand system and series of God’s government, 
like a man who, confined in a dark room, should observe through a 
chink in the wall, some large animal passing by ;—he sees but an ex- 
tremely small strip of the animal at once as it passes by, and is utterly 
unable to form an idea of the size, proportions, or shape of it.” 

“How dangerous to defer those momentous reformations, which 
conscience is solemnly preaching to the heart. If they are neglected, 
the difficulty and indisposition are increasing every month. The 
mind is receding, degree after degree, from the warm and hopeful 
zone, till at last it will enter the arctic circle, and become fixed in 
relentless and eternal ice.” 


Out of the first three hundred articles in this Journal, pre- 
pared with great care by Mr Foster’s own hand, only twenty- 
eight have been published; of the others, likewise, many are 
omitted. We cannot conceive the reason for this procedure. 
It would seem proper to have published the whole of the Jour- 
nal; it will be strange, indeed, if it be not demanded by the 
earnest desire to know all that can be known of the mental 
and spiritual processes of so remarkable a mind. Appended 
to these volumes are some deeply interesting notices of Mr 
Foster, as a preacher and companion, by John Sheppard, 
author of “ Thoughts on Devotion,” and other* productions. 

We have spoken of that delightful trait in Mr Foster's 
noble nature—his childlike ingenuousness. There was in him 
a striking combination of simplicity of purpose, independence, 
originality, and fearlessness of human opinion. Now, if he 
had possessed, along with these qualities, a greater degree of 
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wisdom in practical judgment, we believe we should have seen 
in the memorials of his biography more of positive faith and 
less of the workings of anxious, disquieting, and sometimes 
agonizing doubt. There are seasons of doubt and darkness 
in Christian experience which man should keep from man and 
carry only to God. He should keep them, not because he 
fears the tribunal of human opinion, but fears to add what 
may be the wrongfulness of. his own state of mind to the sum 
of error and unbelief in the world. He should cease from 
man and wait patiently upon God for light, because he loves 
his fellow-beings, and is unwilling by his own uncertainties, 
which may spring from he knows not how many evil influences, 
to run the hazard of balancing their uncertainty on the wrong 
side. It is no part of a childlike ingenuousness to give utter- 
ance always to whatever may perplex the soul in its conflicts 
with the powers of darkness. 

The admirable constitution of the mind of Robert Hall in 
reference to this subject has been developed by Mr Foster 
himself in his own original and forcible style. In that part 
of his remarks on Mr Hall’s character as a preacher he has 
alluded to the peculiar tendency in some minds to brood over 
the shaded frontier of awful darkness on the borders of our 
field of knowledge. ‘There are certain mysterious pheno- 
mena,” says he, “in the moral economy of our world, which 
compel and will not release the attention of a thoughtful 
mind, especially if of a gloomy constitutional tendency. 
Wherever it turns it still encounters their portentous aspect, 
often feels arrested and fixed by them as under some potent 
spell, making an effort, still renewed and still unavailing, to 
escape from the appalling presence of the vision.” Mr Foster 
is here evidently disclosing something of the habit of his own 
experience. He was longing to have the oppression upon his 
mind alleviated, and he thought that the strenuous, deliberate 
exertion of a power of thought like Mr Hall’s, after he had 
been so deeply conversant with important and difficult specu- 
lations, might perhaps have contributed something towards 
such an alleviation. But even Mr Hall could have effected 
nothing of this nature for a mind which would not exercise 
a childlike faith. Carry our knowledge up to the last point 
to which the strongest mind ever created could advance it, © 
and there is still the same need of faith—contented, quiet, 
submissive faith. And how is faith ever to be tried, how 
can it be proved that it is the faith of an humble and sub- 
missive mind, except in the midst or on the border of great 
difficulties ? 

Mr Foster speaks, almost with a feeling of disappointment, 
of that peculiarity in Mr Hall’s mental character by which 
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he appeared “ disinclined to pursue any inquiries beyond the 
point where substantial evidence fails. He seemed content 
to let. it remain a terra incognita till the hour that puts an 
end to conjecture.” We confess we see a deep wisdom and 
beauty in this trait of character. It was wrought into Mr 
Hall’s constitution, not by nature only, but by the power of 
divine grace. And the more the soul is absorbed with the 
known realities of our being, and the overwhelming import- 
ance of what is clearly revealed of our destiny in the world 
to come, the more anxious it will be to press that knowledge, 
the more unwilling to distract the attention from it by the 
pursuit of doubt and inquisitive speculation, and the more 
content to leave the obscure and the mysterious to the hour 
when we shall see as we are seen, and know as we are known. 
** My efforts,” said Mr Foster, in his Journal, “to enter into 
possession of the vast world of moral and metaphysical truth 
are like those of a mouse attempting to gnaw through the 
door of a granary.” It was also a curious remark which he 
made, that “one object of life should be to accumulate a 
great number of grand questions to be asked and resolved in 
eternity.” Inquisitive wonderer in the presence of mysterious 
and incomprehensible truth! Art thou now in a world where 
faith is no longer needed? Or do the answers that, in the 
light of eternity, the light of Heaven, have burst upon thy 
redeemed spirit, only render necessary a still higher faith, 
and prepare thee for its undoubting, beatific, everlasting 
exercise ! 





. Art. I1.—(@colampade le Reformateur de Basle: par J. J. 
Herzog, Docteur en Theologie et Professeur a 1 Universite de 
Halle: tradwit de Allemand par A. De Maestrel, Ministre 
de l’Eglise Libre du Canton de Vaud. Neufchatel, 1849. 


Tuls is a valuable addition to the biography of the Refor- 
mation. It is one of the issues of a book society at Neufchatel, 
formed a few years ago, for the purpose of translating and cir- 
culating through French Switzerland the choicest productions 
of the evangelical writers of Germany. The present volume 
purports to be only a translation; but the fact is, that the 
materials of the original work have been recast in a French 
mould, and under the immediate eye of the biographer himself. 
As a native of Basle, Dr Herzog would naturally feel an in- 
terest in her Reformer, while his cordial love for the principles 
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of the Reformation, and the nature of his professional studies, 
ualify him for the task of writing his history. For ten years 
he held the chair of Church History in the Academy of Laus- 
anne; but at the call of God he abandoned his dignified status 
and comfortable salary as professor, and cast in his lot with 
the demissionary pastors of the Canton de Vaud, who, like their 
brethren in Scotland (though amid severer trials), gave so 
impressive a testimony to the spiritual independence of the 
church of Christ. After his secession from the national estab- 
lishment, Dr Herzog superintended the studies of the few 
theological students who adhered to the infant Free Church 
of the Canton, until he was called by the King of Prussia to 
ar the position which he now holds in the University of 
alle. 

In preparing the present volume, Dr Herzog first of all en- 
gaged in a thorough study of the various publications of the 
Reformer—consisting of translations from the fathers, doctrinal, 
liturgical, and expository treatises and sermons—with a view 
to trace the successive phases of his spiritual experience. Of 
these materials he has made a much more satisfactory use than 
any previous biographer. He has also largely availed himself 
of the Reformer’s correspondence, a considerable portion of 
which has been brought to light by his own researches. At 
Basle, Strasburg, and Schaffhausen, it appears that a great 
many letters of GEcolampadius have been preserved, which not 
only reveal the character of the man in his public and private 
relations, but also cast much light upon the events of those 
stirring times. But for the labours of Dr Herzog, these 
precious documents, as valuable to the historian as to the bio- 
grapher, would probably have remained undisturbed in their 
dusty repositories. Besides these sources of information, Dr 
Herzog -had access to two important MS. chronicles of the 
times, which he was also the means of drawing from obscurity 
—one by the chartulary George, who adhered to Rome, and 
saw things from the Romish standpoint, the other by Fredolin 
Ryff, a zealous friend of the Reformation. 

Machiavelli is said to have expressed the belief, that from 
amid the Alpine fastnesses a race of conquerors would issue, at 
no very distant day, who would succeed in overturning the ex- 
isting kingdoms of Europe, and found a new empire of the 
West. His anticipation, suggested in part, perhaps, by his 
republican sympathies, though based mainly on the military 
character of the Swiss, and on the position of their romantic 
land, like a vast natural fortress, in the very heart of the con- 
tinent, has been realised, but in a widely different and far 
nobler sense than he imagined. If the Saxon Reformer had 
not appeared, the glad tidings of a pure gospel, which Zuingle 
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(taught by the selfsame Spirit, who wrought so effectually in 
Luther) proclaimed from the Alpine mountains, must in due 
time have reached the dwellers on the plains of Germany, and 
of the distant islands of the sea. Be this as it may, Switzer- 
land was unquestionably one of the original centres of the Re- 
formation; and among the Swiss cities that took an early and 
active share in the movement, Basle deserves a distinguished 
rank. 

For some centuries before the Reformation, Basle was 
governed by a prince-bishop, under a politico-religious consti- 
tution, similar to that of other cities within the old German 
empire. The popular element, however, early became influ- 
ential; at one period it was the main stay of the hierarchy, as 
ata later it was the main cause of its overthrow. The struggle 
between the commons on the one hand, and the nobility 
with the dignified clergy on the other, was prolonged during 
the whole of the fifteenth century. The popular cause was 
strengthened by the entrance of Basle into the Swiss Confeder- 
ation in 1501; the citizens thereby gained important civil 
rights, while the power of the bishop was considerably circum- 
scribed. In 1524, the municipal council, whose members had 
been until then appointed by the bishop, was constituted on a 
popular basis, and at the same time acquired the various pre- 
rogatives previously divided between the emperor, the nobility, 
and the bishop. The Christian will not fail to recognise, in 
these political changes, the Divine hand preparing Basle to be- 
come a nursing mother of the Reformation cause during the 
days of its feeble infancy. Whether these newly-gained fran- 
chises would have essentially improved the condition of the 
Balois, in the long run, if the Reformation had not so soon fol- 
lowed, is somewhat questionable; but there can be no doubt, 
that as the revolution in the state opened the way for reforms 
in the church, so reform, in turn, gave permanence to the 
benefits resulting from the revolution. 

Dr Herzog discusses at considerable length the moral and 
social, as well as the political condition of Basle, prior to the 
Reformation. With some peculiar traits of character derived 
from the position of their city, from the nature of their insti- 
tutions, and the military habits of the Swiss, the Balois ex- 
hibited, in the main, the same moral and social features observ- 
able in the population of other French and German cities. 
They had a good deal of commercial enterprise; they were 
noted for their persevering activity, public spirit, love of liberty, 
and reverence for law. Eneas Silvius, (afterwards known as 
Pope Pius II.) who resided for some time at Basle, has left 
quite a lively picture of the manners of the period. He de- 
scribes the little wooden chapels, where the women paid their 
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devotions, after disrobing themselves to a degree that would 
now be deemed rather scandalous; and the pastimes in which 
the men indulged of a pleasant afternoon, beneath the shade 
of their spreading elms. But with all this fair show, Basle 
was not exempt from the moral corruption that reigned 
throughout western Christendom. Drunkenness, profanity, 
impurity, abounded in her, as in the other commercial cities of 
Europe. Of course, it was like people, like priest; indeed, the 
morals of the clergy were so depraved, and their ignorance so 
gross, that the whole order from bishop to begging friar had 
fallen into extreme contempt. In the city and suburbs, there 
were no fewer than two hundred and thirty ecclesiastics—an 
immense number for so small a community. 

The position which for many centuries the mass has held 
in the worship of the Romish Church, renders it unnecessary 
that her priests should be preachers; the altar has in a great 
measure displaced the pulpit. Still, it is quite certain, as 
Neander shows, that the pulpit of the middle ages was not 
without its influence for good ; indeed, there is reason to think, 
that it was one of the chief means of feeding the flame of 
spiritual life, which, though feeble and flickering, was never 
totally extinguished. With a liturgy in a dead language, edifi- 
cation was impossible; but a sermon addressed to the people 
in their mother tongue, even when its staple consisted of idle 
legends, might contain some crumbs of precious gospel truth, 
some quotations of holy Scripture, which would minister 
nourishment to hungry souls. Basle appears to have been 
favoured with some preachers of tolerable merit. One of them 
named Surgant, wrote a Manuale Pastorum, in which, among 
other things, he exhorts his brethren to guard against exciting 
the mirthfulness of their hearers—an advice which the worthy 
author, who seems to have been quite a humorist, found it 
much easier to give to others than to observe himself. In 
order to keep his audience awake, he would sometimes treat 
them to a lively story, or a fable like that of the fox and the 
crane. At the end of each division of his sermon, he would 
announce, “I am now done with firstly or secondly, if any one 
wants to cough or to blow his nose, now is the time.” But 
with all his waggery, his Manuale is not wanting in sound 
sense, and in evidences of serious feeling. “The sermon,” says 
he, “is the means which contributes most to the conversion 
of souls;” and he severely censures those who fancied that 
because the preaching talent is a gift of God, the preacher need 
not laboriously prepare himself for the pulpit. There was 
another and still more remarkable preacher at Basle—Henry 
de Nordlingen. In his sermons, his great aim seems to have 
been to arouse the consciences and search the hearts of his 
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hearers. The church was invariably thronged, whenever he 
appeared in the pulpit. Though he laboured to excite and 
nourish a true religious life, he managed so prudently as never 
to draw upon himself the suspicion of heresy—a circumstance 
all the more surprising, inasmuch as the result of his ministry 
was the gathering of a body of real Christians under the name 
of the Friends of God, who, though they never formally aban- 
doned the Romish comiunion, protested against many of its 
corruptions. For the sake of avoiding these, as well as for 
mutual edification, they formed themselves into little societies, 
or ecclesiole in ecclesia. As we get near the era of the Refor- 
mation, we meet with other tokens of the existence of real 
piety. For instance, there was the association called “ The 
Brothers of the Common Life,” which endeavoured to get the 
mass translated into German—a scheme vigorously opposed by 
the priests, from the well-grounded fear lest familiarity should 
breed contempt. In 1514, a “Preparation for the Communion” 
was published at Basle, abounding in passages like the follow- 
ing: “Come quickly, O Lord! Thou in whom my heart delights, 
that I may be glad in Thee. O Thou, the eternal treasure of 
my soul, show me the way to Thyself, for to Thee all my desires 
are directed. As the workman longs for his reward and his 
rest, so longs my soul for Thee.” 

Basle was the seat of a university, founded in 1458, under 
the pontificate of Pius II., who took a lively interest in its wel- 
fare. Like most of the universities of that age, it was endowed 
with large privileges and immunities, its members being under 
a special jurisdiction, and thus constituted a sort of imperium 
in imperio. In a small community like Basle, the two juris- 
dictions, civil and academic, could hardly fail to come in con- 
flict ; in course of time contests did arise, which resulted in 
the university losing a large share of its original power. The 
relation between the school and the church would be, of course, 
very intimate; the bishop was the chancellor, and most of the 
professors were of the clerical order. As might be expected, 
the Reformation found little sympathy among these academics. 
Not a few of them were famed for their scholarship; but the 
most splendid ornaments of the university were Reuchlin, the 
great Hebraist of his day, and Erasmus, who had been attracted 
to Basle through the influence of the enterprising publisher 
Frobenius, from whose press were issued the earlier editions 
of his Greek Testament—the basis of the textus receptus—his 
Annotations, and other works. Here Erasmus spent his 
happiest and most useful days, and it was with extreme reluc- 
tance that he bade farewell to Basle, after it assumed a decid- 
edly Protestant character. 

When the startling notes of Luther’s protest against indul- 
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gences were heard at Basle, they instantly called forth a re- 
sponsive echo. Lumpurger, Capito, Pellican, a part of the 
council, and a large number of the people, promptly proclaimed 
their sympathy with the Reformer. Even Bishop Uttenheim 
shared their feelings. This venerable man had long laboured 
to revive true religion; he approved of Luther's zeal against 
indulgences, and from an inscription which he placed on one of 
his cathedral windows (Spes mea Crux Christi, Gratiam non 
Opera quaero), he seems to have understood the true doctrine 
of justification. Zuingle’s influence, too, was powerfully felt. 
So early as 1520 Capito wrote, “ Our affairs grow better daily; 
our principles have taken hold of so many souls, that no earthly 
power can eradicate them.” In 1522, a German version of the 
New Testament was published at Basle, only a few months 
after its appearance at Wittemberg. Promising, however, as 
was the dawn, it was not all sunshine; the victory of the gos- 
pel in this city, though a bloodless one, was preceded by a long, 
earnest, and at times doubtful struggle. In 1521, the parti- 
zans of Rome began to act on the aggressive; and such was 
their power, that Roblin, a preacher of more zeal than pru- 
dence, was banished from the city, in spite of the vigorous 
efforts of his friends on his behalf. The Reformers were thus 
taught the necessity of caution in their future movements. 
Such was the state of things at Basle, when there came to 
it a youthful stranger of modest demeanour, warm piety, ripe 
learning, who, after a long and laborious preparation for the 
priesthood, had been ordained a short time previous to his 
arrival. He had been induced to come chiefly through the 
urgent entreaties of Bishop Uttenheim and of Erasmus,—the 
former being greatly taken with his piety and eloquence as a 
preacher, while the latter wished to avail himself of his learn- 
ing as a Hebrew scholar. We of course refer to CECOLAM- 
Papius. The banner of reform had been already unfurled in 
this city, yet was he the Lord’s chosen instrument of leading 
on to victory those noble souls who had gathered under it; and 
though cut down before reaching the prime of manhood, he 
lived long enough to earn the glorious appellation of the Re- 
former of Basle. He was the Melancthon of Switzerland. In 
his intellectual and moral qualities, his modesty, gentleness, 
love of peace, eagerness for union, academic tastes, fondness 
for a meditative rather than an active life, tendency to melan- 
choly, relish for letters, and exquisite scholarship—he bore a 
great resemblance to Luther’s great friend and ally. Of all 
positions, that of a revolutionary leader, whether in church or 
state, was the last one that Cicolampadius would have chosen 
to assume. If he had dared to follow his own inclinations, his 
life would have been spent in the quietude of the academy 
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rather than amid the turbulence of the arena—in converse with 
books instead of contests with men. He was inclined to look 
with profound veneration upon every thing that bore the marks 
of hoary antiquity, and hence the reluctance—we may almost 
call it—with which he abandoned the Romish Church, and 
severed one by one the ties which bound him to her communion. 
Among all the continental Reformers, none were less disposed 
than he to cast aside old forms, simply because they were old, 
or to introduce novelties merely for the purpose of making the 
Protestant worship as unlike the Popish as possible. In short, 
his tendencies and tastes, if yielded to, would have repelled 
him from the rude work and rough ways of the Reformer; and 
his life supplies one of the many illustrations of the fact, that 
the Lord often chooses instruments, which in human view are 
most unsuitable for the accomplishment of his designs. 

The original name of the Reformer was John Hauschein, or 
as some say, Heussgen. His father was a resident of Weins- 
berg, in Wittemberg, but his mother was a native of Basle, 
and was related to one of the oldest and most respectable 
families of the city. She appears to have been a woman of rare 
qualities of mind and heart, refined in manners, intelligent, and 
truly pious; and there can be no doubt that she had much to do 
with the moulding the character and forming the principles of 
her distinguished son. His parents were in easy circumstances; 
and as all their other children died in infancy, it was natural 
that their affections should be concentrated with a special in- 
tensity upon the only one spared to them. 

John Hauschein was born in A.D. 1492, and was originally 
destined for mercantile pursuits; but as he early evinced that 
he possessed mental gifts of a high order, his mother was very 
urgent that he should receive a liberal education. From the 
schools of his native village, he was in due time transferred to 
those of Heilbron, and from thence to Heidelberg, where he 
was noted as well for the singular purity of his morals, as for 
his genius and learning. It was at this period that his aca- 
demic friends gave him the name (by which he is known in 
history) of CEcolampadius,* in testimony of their estimate of 
his worth, and of their hopes of his future eminence as a teacher 
of divine truth. Having received his bachelor’s degree, he 
repaired to Bologna, the seat of the most famous university of 
that age; but after a stay of six months, the failure of his 
health forced him to return to Heidelberg. Even at this early 
period, the seeds of a true piety appear to have been planted 
in his heart; he longed for spiritual nourishment, and finding 
none in the subtleties of the schoolmen, he turned with eager- 


* This is just his own proper name graecised, and signifies “ the light of the house.” 
Melancthon owed his historical name to the same custom. 
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ness to the fathers, and to the mystic writers of the middle 
ages. 

His worth could not long remain hid. Philip Count Pala- 
tine appointed him tutor to his son; but the position, though 
a brilliant one, was not congenial to his tastes; his love of 
study overcame his ambition. Prompted by an unquenchable 
thirst for learning, and anxious to fit himself completely for 
the sacred office, he went to Tubingen, where he was admitted 
to the intimate friendship of Melancthon; and thence to 
Stuttgard, where he was received with equal kindness by 
Reuchlin. At length the good old Bishop Uttenheim, anxious 
to secure for Basle the services of so ripe a scholar and able 
preacher, gave him a place in the cathedral of that city. Here 
he became acquainted with Erasmus, who was then engaged 
with his Commentary on the New Testament, and who derived 
important help from his young friend’s intimate knowledge of 
Hebrew. 

Of his first residence at Basle, 1515-6, little is known beyond 
the fact that he was admitted a member of the university and 
a licentiate of theology. Want of health again compelled him 
to return to Weinsberg, and to cease from all public labour. 
He devoted himself during this season of retirement to the 
careful study of the Hebrew; he also published a tract De 
Paschali risu, in condemnation of the broad humour with which 
the easter sermons of the day abounded; and strange to say, 
he wrote a tragedy containing six thousand lines. His piety 
during this early part of his ministry was sincere, but so very 
sombre, that his friends often rallied him about his superstition ; 
which was to be ascribed in part to his physical distempers, 
though the main cause of it was his imperfect knowledge of the 
way of salvation. Sosvon as his health would permit, he went 
back to Basle at the earnest request of Erasmus, who was 
getting out the second edition of his New Testament, and 
wanted his help; but after a sojourn of a few months, (1518) 
he removed to Augsburg, having been appointed one of the 
preachers of that city. 

Here it was that he first met Luther, who came to Augs- 
burg in May 1519, to confer with the Papal legate, and by him 
(Ecolampadius was “ instructed in the way of the Lord more 
perfectly.” With true Christian promptitude, he at once placed 
himself by the side of the Reformer. The Lord had been long 
training him for a glorious work, but his education was not yet 
complete; for though he had learned the grand central truth of 
the gospel—of free justification through the blood and righteous- 
ness of the Son of God—he still had much of the Romanist 
about him, as was proved by the next important step of his 
life. On the 23d of April 1520, to the surprise of all his 
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friends, and the disgust of many of them, he entered the mon- 
astery of St Bridget. He was prompted by no selfish consider- 
ation to take this step, but by the sincere though ill-founded 
hope of being in a more favourable position to cultivate per- 
sonal holiness. “I had,” said he, “a fair prospect of being 
something, if I had remained in the world.” He carried with 
him into the monastery the new views which he had learned 
during his intimacy with Luther, and a hearty sympathy with 
the cause of the Reformer. “If they condemn Luther,” said 
he, “ they must first condemn holy Scripture.” As was to be 
expected, his brother monks soon discovered that the new 
comer was a most uncomfortable member of their society, with 
tastes and ideas utterly remote from theirs; while Gcolam- 
padius himself found, in regard to conventual life, “’tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” While in the monastery he 
preached, and afterwards published, some sermons on the Eu- 
charist, containing such a mixture of truth and error as might 
be looked for, considering the state of his mind: with error 
enough to show that he was groping in the dark, truth enough 
to show that he was groping in the right direction, and more 
than enough to render his presence very unwelcome to his 
ignorant and superstitious associates. For instance, he taught 
that the body and blood of Christ are present under the forms 
of bread and wine, and that an appropriating faith is necessary 
in order to communion with God in the holy supper. But the 
immediate cause of his quitting the convent, was the publica- 
tion of a tract on confession, the tenor of which may be learned 
from a single sentence—“ They (the priests) are blind leaders 
of the blind; remember you are a Christian enfranchised by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

In 1522 he abandoned the monastery, and having some hope 
of being appointed professor of theology at Basle, he returned 
to the city, which was destined to be the scene of his labours 
henceforward till the close of life. No one, as we have before 
hinted, can fail to see the hand of God in the events thus 
hastily detailed: in the repeated removals of (colampadius 
from Basle, and his consequent separation from Erasmus at a 
time when the influence of that fine scholar, but lukewarm 
reformer, might have been alike powerful and pernicious; in 
his residence at Augsburg and acquaintance with Luther ; in 
his entering the convent, and his personal experience of mon- 
astic life. . Who can doubt that the Lord was thus training 
him for the work which he was honoured to accomplish as the 
Reformer of Basle? He reached Basle at a critical moment, 
and was just the man needed to guide the movement then in 
progress; he was not a stranger, he had many warm friends 
there; he understood the character of the people; he was 
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a ripe anda popular preacher, and his own religious experience 
fitted him to appreciate and deal with the difficulties encoun- 
tered by others in their progress from darkness to light. Yet 
his task was not an easy one. While many of the citizens 
gave him a cordial welcome, the priests and professors looked 
with an evil eye on the monk, who had cast aside his cowl and 
his vows ; even his old patron the bishop, and his old friend 
Erasmus, received him coldly. In these circumstances, his 
chances of getting a professorship were very small. Indeed, 
during the first year, he had no office of any kind; yet it was 
a memorable year in his history, for in the course of it, he was 
brought into contact with Zuingle, whose influence mightily 
quickened his progress in the path of reform, and who more 
than any other person helped to give the system of faith and 
worship afterwards established at Basle, its peculiar features. 
After waiting nearly two years for employment, and when just 
ready to despair of finding it, the door of entrance into the 
university was suddenly opened for him, in consequence of a 
dispute between the council and the professors, which resulted 
in the deposition of two of the latter. Their places were in- 
stantly filled by GEcolampadius and Pellican. The chair of 
the former was that of biblical learning—the one of all others 
for which he was best suited. He began his course of lectures 
with Isaiah, and long before he had reached the middle of it, 
his lecture-room was unable to hold the crowd of students and 
citizens who flocked thither, all eager to hear the learned and 
cloquent expositor. 

In writing to a friend at Zurich (August 30th, 1523), Eras- 
mus says :—‘ (icolampadius has the upper hand of us all.” 
Soon after this was penned, an event occurred which showed 
that Erasmus had not misjudged. A country curate, long noted 
for his looseness, married his housekeeper, to the great satis- 
faction of his parish. Of course, so plain a violation of eccle- 
siastical law could not fail to make considerable stir. The 
case came before the council, on the petition of the curate for 
a legal sanction of his marriage ; and thus the important ques- 
tion was raised, whether the law of celibacy should be enforced 
or annulled. Whether or not the council sought advice from 
other theologians, is uncertain; at all events, it was the opinion 
of (Ecolampadius that decided their action. He told them 
that the law in question conflicted with the law of Christ; and 
the result was, that from that day the Balois clergy in the 
matter of marriage were left free. 

Beside his academic position, the Reformer consented to 
assume that of pastor of St Martins. In entering upon this 
new charge, he frankly told the council that he must be 
allowed to preach the word with all freedom, and would not 
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consider himself bound to observe useless or pernicious cere- 
monies. And in his first sermon (February 24th, 1525), he 
told his people with equal plainness, “‘ I mean to preach to you 
the word of God alone, the word of God in its purity. As for 
the usages of the fathers, I hold them to be of small account; 
most of them are only snares for conscience. I do not mean 
to lay burdens on your consciences, about days, meats, &c. 
We promise at the same time to make no changes without 
consulting the proper authorities.” 

The limits of this article will not allow us to give a detailed 
account of the progress of the Reformatitn at Basle, or of the 
various contests in which the Reformer was forced to engage 
on its behalf. The Papists were not the only enemies with 
whom he was obliged to fight. For several years (1524-9), 
the Anabaptists, with their political radicalism and religious 
fanaticism, gave (Ecolampadius and the council of Basle a vast 
deal of trouble. One of them, named Denk, who for some 
time resided at Basle as a corrector of the press, and the noto- 
rious Munzer, so grossly abused the kindness and hospitality 
of the Reformer, that he found it necessary to clear himself 
from the vile reports which these men had spread abroad re- 
specting his sympathy with their views. The extravagance of 
the Anabaptists had this bad effect, that it alarmed many timid 
minds, and quenched the rising spirit of inquiry; still, it was 
the occasion of good, inasmuch as it compelled the Reformers 
generally to publish very full and accurately defined formulas 
of their doctrinal views. 

But the contest with Luther on the subject of the Eucharist, 
was, in many respects, the most painful of all those in which 
(Ecolampadius found it necessary to engage. From his pecu- 
liar position at Basle, and his relation to Wittemberg and 
Zurich, it seemed for a while as if he was destined to be a 
mediator between the two parties in that unhappy controversy, 
which destroyed the visible unity of the church of the Refor- 
mation, and arrayed her members into two hostile factions. 
But with all his excellence, he was not equal to the exigency ; 
perhaps no man, however great his piety, learning, moderation, 
and tact, could have prevented the split; yet the strife might 
possibly have been less bitter, if the Reformer of Basle had 
declined to join either side. Unhappily for such a result, he 
had a lurking tendency to that spurious spirituality which 
undervalues all external means of grace. Thus he regarded 
the ordinance of the supper as per se a hindrance, rather than 
a means of grace; as a form, from which the Christian should 
seek to be freed, rising above it to immediate fellowship with 
God. ‘“ Believers,” said he, ‘“‘ should use the sacraments more 
for their neighbours’ sake than their own. For themselves 
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they are already under the influence of the Holy Spirit, they 
are free, they are purified, they are justified, and being one 
with Christ, the kingdom of God is already within them.” Now, 
while it is deeply to be regretted that occasion was given for 
the contest between Switzerland and Germany about the ordi- 
nance, which is at once the feast of Christian love, and the 
symbol of Christian unity, yet when we weigh all the circum- 
stances of the discussion, we think that there are not wanting 
grounds for thankfulness that Luther so stoutly opposed the 
doctrine of Zurich. The storm, indeed, left many a trace of 
its desolating marclf; yet we are inclined to believe that the 
atmosphere was thereby rendered purer than it would have 
been, if no such war of the elements had occurred. The germ 
of rationalism thus early developed in the system of Zuingle, 
if not entirely eradicated, was at least in a measure, and fora 
time, repressed. 

The promise of (Ecolampadius, when installed pastor of St 
Martins, not to change, mero motu, the established forms of 
worship, was faithfully kept. For a long time he contented 
himself with announcing,from the pulpit his new views of doc- 
trine and worship. At length the time came for reducing them 
to practice. The first step was the introduction of a reformed 
liturgy of the holy supper. The change, however, was not to 
be made without an earnest resistance on the part of the ad- 
herents to Rome, who just then began to hope that they might 
regain the whole of their lost ground. Indeed, the Reformed 
cause in Switzerland put on a very gloomy aspect. The burn- 
ing of the convent of Ittengen had roused the Romanists 
almost to madness; while their hopes of success were raised 
to a high pitch by the treaty concluded between Charles V. 
and Francis, in which these monarchs bound themselves to 
labour for the extirpation of the new-born heresy. While 
these dark clouds were gathering over the good cause, the 
Reformer, not at all dismayed by them, went to Baden to meet 
Dr Eck, and other able and learned opposers of the gospel, in 
a public discussion. Here he made a very favourable impres- 
sion, even on the minds of his auditors most hostile to his 
views; and during the progress of the debate, they were heard 
to whisper to each other, “ Ah! if we only had that yellow- 
looking man on our side, to defend our religion !” 

On his return to Basle he published a more extended liturgy, 
and introduced the practice of singing the Psalms in German. 
The last was a most popular measure, and greatly helped the 
cause of the Reformation. The hymns were not as melodious 
as they might have been, and the Papists made much sport of 
them ; but they supplied a long-felt want of thousands of pious 
hearts. As dangers thickened, the activity of the Reformer 
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was redoubled ; he preached every day, he composed and pub- 
lished a Catechism for Children, and during the prevalence of 
the plague in 1526, he devoted himself with unwearied con- 
stancy to the sick and dying. Meanwhile, the council swayed, 
pendulum-like, now to this side, now to that; and they might 
have continued in this Laodicean state for a long time, if the 
burghers had not at last taken the thing into their own hands. 
On the 22d of October 1527, about four hundred citizens met 
to consult about what should be done to terminate the differ- 
ences between the Reformed and the Romish preachers. They 
applied to the council, and were told that all the corporations 
should be assembled on the next Sunday to deliberate on the 
affair. In the mean time, as the council showed a disposition 
to postpone the meeting, a large body of citizens assembled, 
and in a sudden fit of iconoclastic rage, swept the churches 
of the old objects of superstition. Every effort was made by 
the Reformers to moderate the zeal of their friends, but it was 
of little avail for a time, in consequence of the furious denun- 
ciations of the priests. Both parties flew to arms, and a single 
spark might have kindled a terrible conflagration ; but they 
were at length induced to forbear, and appoint a large joint 
commission. So thoroughly had the mass of citizens become 
imbued with the Reformed opinions, that a change was inevit- 
able; yet it was not easy to make it: the Romanists were 
numerous and zealous ; the council was divided ;. many of its 
members, though friendly to reform, were afraid of moving too 
fast and too far, and thus of bringing down the political edi- 
fice as well as the ecclesiastical. Wearied at last with the 
slow movements of the commission, the citizens met and de- 
manded that the Catholic members of the council should re- 
sign or be expelled ; and after some parleying, the demand 
was yielded to. From that moment, the ties which had so 
long bound the city to Rome, were sundered ; the Reforma- 
tion was triumphant, and the regenerated church of Basle 
entered upon a new career. This final blow to the Papacy 
was given on the 9th of February 1528. 

Early in the year following, Erasmus bade farewell to the 
city where he had spent so many happy days. A great crowd 
attended the venerable scholar to the vessel on which he set 
out for Friburg. His affection for (Ecolampadius, as before 
mentioned, sensibly abated, when the latter abandoned the 
monastic life, and finally fixed his residence at Basle. The 
Reformer still retained a warm regard for his old friend, and 
in one of his academic lectures made a very kind and respect- 
ful reference to the services he had rendered to the cause of 
letters ; but the only effect of it upon Erasmus was to call 
forth a petulant and even insulting remark. His writings con- 
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tain many passages richly laden with the sweet savour of the 
gospel, and which might lead us to infer that, with all his 
faults, he was not a stranger to God’s renewing grace. Be 
this as it may, as a public man he was evidently unequal to 
the stirring times in which he lived. To the cause of sacred 
letters he rendered important services, and for these he merits 
all the fame he has acquired. But this is the only ground on 
which his name deserves to be held in grateful remembrance. 
He was a scholar, perhaps the first scholar of his age; but 
only a scholar. Nothing could induce him to link himself with 
any enterprise which threatened to interfere with his literary 
pursuits, or to rob him of that learned leisure of which he was 
so fond. The grievous corruptions of the Romish Church he 
admitted and deplored ; the moral disorders of the age he at- 
tacked with all the weapons which wit, satire, eloquence, learn- 
ing, could supply; he made the fat monk and the ignorant 
priest the laughing-stock of Europe. But when others of a 
more earnest temper sought to remove the abuses which were 
the themes of his eloquent invective, and to eradicate the 
cause of them, by diffusing the light of gospel truth, he, in 
turn, denounced them in the face of Europe as guilty of fan- 
aticism and folly. Tothe glorious title of Reformer he has no 
claim ; for he never handled any weapon in the cause of reform 
but his pen, and he was very cautious how he used it. In the 
field of action he accomplished nothing, and was ever opposing 
those who did bring about great results. He never even at- 
tempted to give effect to his own theoretical views of reform ; 
although, it must be confessed, that if they had been carried 
out, the root of the evil would have remained untouched, and 
the condition of the church would not have been essentially 
changed. 

Romanism having been overthrown, the council and the citi- 
zens addressed themselves to the important work of recon- 
structing the church of Basle on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets; and to this end a synod was called, to which 
the other Cantons were invited to send delegates. By the Ist 
of April 1529, the council thus aided had digested a set of 
ordinances, containing a platform of doctrine, discipline, and 
worship ; a very brief account of which is all that our limits 
will admit. 

The document bears the title of “ Order of the city of Basle, 
to be observed in town and country, in which the abuses we 
have rejected are replaced by atrue worship.” In the preface 
it is said, “ It is not enough to remove abuses, but we must so 
regulate things that we can derive from them a Christian life. 
Hence the following rules, the making of which properly 
belonged to our ecclesiastical superiors, and which would kave 
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been made by them if they had had the salvation of our souls 
at heart.” 

The first article respects Preaching, and contains a synopsis 
of doctrine. “ It is necessary to preach Christ as God manifest 
in the flesh, the only Saviour, the only Mediator.” The others 
have reference chiefly to matters of order. A board of exami- 
ners was appointed to examine candidates for the ministry. 
Two professors of theology were chosen, one for the Old Tes- 
tament, the other for the New. The number of parishes was 
reduced to four. 

Even the days and hours of divine service are carefully fixed. 
“The Christian soul,” says the order, “can no more do without 
the word of God, than the body can want its daily bread.” 
Accordingly on Sabbath, it was ordained that there should be 
“‘@ prayer service at an early hour in five of the churches for 
the benefit of travellers and servants.” The chief service of 
the day was held at 8 A.M.; at noon there was sermon in 
the Cathedral and the Cordeliers; and at 4 P.M., preaching 
in the Cathedral. On all the other days of the week there 
was sermon in the Cathedral at 9 a.M.; and an exposition 
by one of the professors at 3 P.M. Books, religious periodi- 
cals, and even Bibles were not so plentiful then as now, but 
the Balois Reformers certainly did their best to supply the 
lack. 

The article relative to the Eucharist was more extended 
than any other. As might be expected, its tone was decidedly 
Zuinglian; and it is therefore all the more surprising that 
the ordinance was ordered to be observed, not only on the 
four great festivals, Christmas, Easter, Ascension, and Pente- 
cost, as in the other Reformed Churches, but also on each 
Sabbath in one of the four parishes. This usage still exists 
in the Church of Basle. Another article defined the’ punish- 
ments to be inflicted-on those who were guilty of blasphemy, 
heresy, or disorder. 

Such was the original framework of the Reformed Church 
of Basle. At a later period, some changes were made through 
the influence of Calvin; but our limits will not allow us to de- 
scribe them. Like all the other Reformed Churches, that of 
Basle employed a liturgy in the several parts of divine worship, 
but it was neither so complicated as that of the Anglican 
Church, nor was it enforced with equal rigour. In doctrine 
and government the Balois Church was essentially Presbyterian ; 
though while (icolampadius lived, he was by common consent 
allowed to exercise a general supervision over all the parishes 
of the city and suburbs. On the subject of the relations of 
church and state, his views were far sounder and more scrip- 
tural than those of his friend Zuingle. He maintained that 
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the church within her own proper sphere should be left un- 
trammelled by the state. ‘The civil power,” says he, in a 
letter to Zuingle, “ will become even more insupportable than 
Antichrist, if it robs the church of her authority in spiritual 
things.” 

But we must hasten to a close. The constitution of the 
Reformer, never robust, was worn out before he reached the 
prime of life, by his herculean labours. Overwhelmed with 
business during the day, he would nevertheless spend half the 
night in composing his voluminous commentaries. Yet he was 
spared to complete the work, for which the Lord had brought 
him to Basle. The closing scene was in beautiful keeping with 
the previous life. When the news spread through the city that 
their beloved pastor was dangerously ill, the whole popula- 
tion was thrown into the deepest distress ; the council instantly 
ordered the best medical aid to be provided, to save, if possible, 
a life so precious to them. But it was soon seen that there 
was no hope. On the 21st of November he took the com- 
munion with his wife and other near friends, and said to them, 
“This supper which I eat with you, is a sign of my faith in 
Jesus, my Lord, my Saviour, my Redeemer. If I am spared 
until to-morrow, I wish again to communicate with my beloved 
colleagues.” The next day all the pastors gathered round the 
bed of their dying brother, when he said to them, ‘* You see, 
dear brethren, what Iam. The Lord is here, and is about to 
take me to himself.” He then conjured them, in a most affec- 
tionate manner, to adhere to the truth of the gospel, and to 
maintain the brotherly love which had hitherto obtained among 
them. He then asked for his three infant children, and 
solemnly committed them to their mother’s care, with the in- 
junction that they should be trained in the love and fear of 
God.* During the last night of his life, he did not converse 
much, but his frame of mind was calm and often joyful. One 
of the attendants having asked him if the light did not incom- 
mode him, he laid his hand upon his head and said—“ Here 
there is light enough.” Just as the day was beginning to 
break on the morning of the 24th of November, he was heard 
repeating the 51st Psalm. He stopped for a moment, and 
then, as if making one last effort, exclaimed—“ Lord Jesus! 
come to my help!” At the moment when the sun appeared 
above the horizon, the ransomed soul of the Reformer took its 
flight. Thus lived, end thus died, in his 39th year, John 
(Ecolampadius, the Reformer of Basle. 

Among the productions of his pen, his Commentaries on the 


*In 1528 he married a daughter of the Chevalier Rosenblatt, a colonel in the 
service of the Emperor Maximilian. His widow died in 1564, having in the mean- 
while married successively Capito and Bucer. 
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Old Testament hold the first rank. They are, however, not 
all equal in value. With those published after his death con- 
siderable liberties were taken by his editors. During his life, 
he published an Exposition of Isaiah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, Romans; and only a few weeks before his death, he 
sent to the press a work on Job. Besides these exegetical 
works, he published translations of some of the Greek fathers. 





Art. III.— Unity and Diversities of Belief even on Imputed and 
Involuntary Sin; with Comments on a Second Article in the 
Princeton Review relating to a Convention Sermon. By Ep- 
warps A. Park, Abbot Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1851, pp. 594-647. 


It is not our intention to reply to the long article of which 
the title is given above. Our object in what follows is to pre- 
sent in few words our reasons for putting an end to the discus- 
sion between Professor Park and ourselves, so far as we are 
concerned. 

His Convention Sermon presented three legitimate topics for 
discussion:—1. The nature of the theory therein proposed ; 
2. The correctness of that theory; and, 3. Its value as a general 
solvent of all allowable creeds. We have endeavoured to ad- 
here strictly to these points. In that sermon our author set 
forth a theory which he seemed to think new and important. 
He applied that theory to neutralize some of the great doc- 
trines of the Bible. It was incumbent on those to whom those 
doctrines are dear, and who saw them evaporating, in Professor 
Park’s alembic, into thin air, to examine the nature of the - 
process, and to ascertain whether it was a real discovery or 
only another Paine-light. Professor Park is very importunate 
in urging that we should drop this subject, and take up a very 
different one. After presenting in an interrogative form a 
variety of objections to the doctrine of inherent sin, he says, ~ 
“ We request an answer to these questions as a favour. We 
are entitled to demand such answer as a right.”"* We cannot 
accept this challenge. It may suit Professor Park’s purposes 
to divert attention from the real point at issue, but we are not 
disposed to aid him in the attempt. In our preceding article 
we distinctly stated the subject we intended to discuss. After 
presenting an outline of the two great systems of doctrine, 
which have so long been in conflict, we said, “ The question is. 
not, which of the antagonistic systems of theology above de- 

* Bib. Sacr. p. 646. 
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scribed is true; or whether either is true. Nor is the question, 
which of the two Professor Park believes. His own faith has 
nothing to do with the question. ..... The point to be con- 
sidered is not so much a doctrinal one, as a principle of inter- 
pretation, a theory of exegesis and its application. The question 
is, whether there is any correct theory of interpretation by 
which the two systems above referred to can be harmonized. 
Are they two theologies equally trues the one the theology of 
the intellect, the other the theology of the feelings? or, in other 
words, are they different forms of one and the same theology?” * 
On the same page, we say, we proposed, 1. To show that the 
above statement of the question was correct, (i.¢., that Pro- 
fessor Park had really undertaken the task of reconciling the 
Augustinian and anti-Augustinian systems of theology); 2. To 
consider the success of this attempt; and, 3. To examine the 
nature of the theory by which that reconciliation has been 
attempted. The prosecution of this plan involved the careful 
statement of the doctrines to be harmonized by the new theory, 
but it excluded a discussion of the truth of those doctrines. 
When, therefore, Professor Park calls upon us, with such 
authority, to answer his objections to the doctrine of original 
or inherent sin, he is travelling out of the record. 

Again, where is this matter to end? The two systems which 
Professor Park proposes to harmonize embrace almost the whole 
range of theology, in its two great departments of anthropology 
and soterology. Are we to go over the whole of this ground ? 
Must we write a system of polemic theology in answer to a con- 
vention sermon?’ This is a great deal more than we bargained 
for. When we ran out of the harbour in our yacht to see what 
“long, low, black” schooner was making such a smoke in the 
offing, we had no expectation to be called upon to double Cape 
Horn. Our author, indeed, confines his present challenge to 
the discussion of imputed and involuntary sin; but these are 
only two out of a long concatenation of doctrines embraced in 
these systems; and if we admit his right to demand a discus- 
sion of these at our hands, we concede his right to keep us 
busy to the end of our days. We beg to be excused. Our 
relation to Adam, the effect of his sin upon his posterity, the 
nature of sin, ability and inability, regeneration, grace, pre- 
destination, and election; the work of Christ, justification, 
faith, and perseverance, topics on which thousands of volumes 
have been written, are some of the subjects on which Professor 
Park assumes the right to call us out at pleasure. This is one 
of the numerous mistakes into which our author has been be- 
trayed by a want of due discrimination. The truth of his 
theory and the truth of Augustinianism are two very different 
* Princeton Review, April 1851, p. 320. 
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things. We are open to all fair demands as to the former, 
but we never volunteered to defend “ Gibraltar” against his 
attacks. 

Again, where is the necessity for any such discussion? Why 
should we again go over ground rendered hard by the footsteps 
of generations? Why discuss anew questions which have been 
debated every ten years since the days of Augustin? Why 
trouble ourselves to pick up and send back spent balls which 
have been discharged a thousand times before to no purpose? 
Every generation has indeed its own life to live. It must fight 
out its own battles, which are only a repetition of the conflicts 
of former ages. The same great questions are constantly recur- 
ring, and must be settled anew by every seeking soul. But 
these are mostly personal struggles. The doctrines are fixed. 
They have taken their place in the settled faith of the church; 
and the real struggle is in the breast of each individual, to 
come to a comprehension, ‘appreciation, and acknowledgment 
of the truth. To help such individuals in their inward con- 
flicts, to vindicate the faith from misapprehension, to commend 
it fairly to the acceptance of men, is now, in great measure, 
the work of the theological teacher. That there is a God; 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three persons, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory; that God was 
manifested in the flesh for the redemption of man; that Jesus 
Christ our Lord is very God and very man in two distinct 
natures and one person for ever; that he died for our sins and 
rose again for our justification; that we are saved by faith in 
Christ as the Son of God, who loved us and gave himself for 
us; that the race whose nature he assumed, and whom he 
gave his life to redeem, is a fallen race—born in sin, by nature 
the children of wrath, under condemnation from their birth, . 
infected with a sinful depravity of nature, by which they are 
disabled and indisposed to all spiritual good, and therefore 
must be born again, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God,—are no longer open ques- 
tions among Christians. These doctrines are part of the settled - 
faith of Christendom, included in the creeds of all churches, 
Greek, Latin, Lutheran, and Reformed. We are aware that 
these doctrines are liable to assault from various quarters, 
and that every man should be prepared to give a reason for 
the hope that is in him. But this is no reason why we should 
treat the whole Christian system as something unsettled, to be 
discussed anew with every individual who may choose to assail 
any of its fundamental principles. It is time that men should 
feel and acknowledge that assaults against matters of common 
faith are attacks, not against opinions of men, but against 
Christianity ; so that the position of the assailant may be 
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defined from the beginning. If the point assailed can be 
shown to be part of the common faith of the church, then we 
think the necessity for further debate is, in all ordinary cases, 
at dn end. We hold to no infallibility of the church, but we 
hold to the certain truth of what all Christians believe. The 
fact of their agreement admits of no other solution than the 
teaching of the Spirit of truth, who dwells in all believers. 
We regard it, therefore, as a matter of great importance that 
such questions should not be open, at least within the church 
(i.¢., among Christians), to perpetually renewed agitation. 
The church has new conflicts enough before her without fight- 
ing over and over her former battles. 

Again, there is nothing new as to substance or form, in Pro- 
fessor Park’s objections, to call for special attention. They 
are presented somewhat more rhetorically than usual, but with 
less than common logical force and discrimination. They are 
the old, ever recurring, and constantly repeated difficulties, 
which arise partly from the nature of the subject, and partly 
from the apparent impossibility of disabusing the mind of mis- 
conceptions to which it has become wedded. Language is at 
best an imperfect vehicle of thought, and when men have be- 
come accustomed to associate certuin ideas with certain terms, 
they find it very difficult to free themselves from such trammels. 
There is a large class of words to which Professor Park at- 
taches a meaning different from that in which they are used by 
theologians of the Reformed Church, and he, therefore, un- 
avoidably misunderstands and misrepresents their doctrines. 
To this class of terms belong such words as imputation, guilt, 
punishment, condemnation, satisfaction, justification, nature, 
natural, moral, disposition, voluntary, &c. In numerous cases 
he perverts these words from their established sense, and then 
pronounces judgment with the greatest confidence, on doctrinal 
propositions, of whose meaning he has no distinct apprehension. 
If, instead of reading here and there a page in Turretin 
through dark green spectacles, which turn every thing into 
spectres, he would read his whole work through with unclouded 
eyes, he would find himself in a new world, and would be saved 
the trouble of asking a multitude of irrelevant questions. 

We will give specimens of the Professor’s objections to 
justify our description of their character. He represents the 
doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin, fur example, as in- 
volving an unintelligible oneness of the race with Adam; an 
assumption that men sinned before they existed; that the 
moral character of the act imputed is transferred; that men, 
being regarded as morally guilty of Adam’s sin, are, contrary 
to all justice, punished for it. The true doctrine on this subject 
is nothing more nor less than that the sin of Adam is the judi- 
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cial ground of the condemnation of his race. There is no mys- 
terious oneness of the race, no transfer of moral character, no 
assumption of the moral guilt of men for the sin of Adam, in- 
volved in the doctrine. Professor Park knows this, for he 
himself makes the question on this subject to be whether God 
exercises distributive justice or sovereignty towards us, in caus- 
ing us to suffer for the sin of Adam.* If, then, our author is 
able for himself thus to eliminate the unessential elements of 
this doctrine, why does he overload it with all his queries and 
difficulties about oneness, transfer of character, &c. &c.? If, 
as Professor Park says, the whole dispute is about the word 
punishment, or, in other words, whether the evils brought upon 
our race by the sin of Adam be judicial or sovereign inflic- 
tions, then imputation does not involve any transfer of the 
moral character of the act imputed. This is still further 
plain, not only from the explicit declarations of the advocates 
of the doctrine, but also from the notorious fact that no other 
imputation of the offence of Adam is acknowledged or con- 
tended for, than is asserted when it is said our sins were im- 
puted to Christ, and his righteousness is imputed to believers. 
Every one knows it would be a gross calumny against the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, to say they teach the trans- 
fer of moral turpitude (or moral ill-desert) to the Lord Jesus, 
or of the moral excellence of his righteousness to his people. 
The imputation of sin to Christ did not render him unholy, 
nor does the imputation of his righteousness render us holy. 
Why, then, should it be contended that the imputation of 
Adam’s sin renders his race morally guilty of his transgression? 

As to the objection that it is unjust to condemn men for a 
sin not personally their own, there are three modes of answer. 
First, it may be shown that the objection bears with aggra- 
vated force against those who deny the doctrine of imputation. - 
They admit that eyils only less than infinite come upon the 
race in consequence of Adam’s sin; that God as a sovereign 
determined that if Adam sinned, all his race should sin ; that 
he decreed to bring men into existence with such a constitution 
of their nature and under such circumstances, as to render 
their becoming sinners absolutely certain, and then to condemn 
them to eternal misery for the sin thus committed, in the first 


* Bib. Sacra, p. 616, et seg. What is more remarkable, our author, after stating 
at great length the old theory of imputation, and making it include “a common 
existence * in Adam, ante-natal sin, and transfer of moral ill-desert, and laboriously 
sustaining his representations by a long array of misunderstood quotations, says, at last, 

. 621, “ The dispute turns chiefly on this word punishment, and is merely verbal!” 

Ve never saw a house built with so much trouble thus recklessly pushed over by its 
author. If the old doctrine differs from the new simply in the use of a word, then 
the former does not involve all the absurdities and atrocities which through so many 
weary pages he had been attributing to it. We cannot see why we should be called 
upon to answer objections which their author thus summarily disposes of. 
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dawn of reason. All this is done in sovereignty. The other 
doctrine teaches that the evils which afflict our race on account 
of Adam’s sin, are part of the just penalty of that transgres- 
sion: Professor Park himself says, “Our calamities hang sus- 
pended on the sovereign purpose of heaven: we say, directly ; 
he (his reviewer) says, indirectly ; we say, without any inter- 
vening links; he says, with the intervening links of imputa- 
tion, guilt, &e.” * When we first read this sentence we could 
hardly believe that Professor Park had* been given up to speak 
the truth thus simply and clearly. It is precisely as he states 
it. A man is put to death, he says, by a sovereign act; we 
say, with the trifling intermediate links of guilt and just con- 
demnation. He is welcome to all the converts he can make by 
this statement of his case. 

A second method of answering this charge of injustice is, to 
show that it bears against undeniable facts in the providence 
of God. It is vain to say any thing is wrong which God ac- 
tually does. It is a plain fact that the penalty threatened 
against Adam in case of transgression has been inflicted on 
his posterity. Death, the pains of child-birth, the unfruitful- 
ness of the earth—all the visible manifestations of God's dis- 
pleasure, fell upon the race as well as upon the original trans- 
gressors. These evils were denounced as a curse, as a penalty, 
and as such they have come on all mankind. 

A third answer to this objection is found in the express 
declarations of Scripture. The Bible does not say we are 
merely pardoned, by a sovereign act, on account of Christ’s 
death; but that we are justified by his blood. Neither does it 
say we suffer certain evils inflicted in a sovereign manner, of 
which Adam’s sin is the occasion; but it says, we are con- 
demned for that sin. If justification means more than pardon, 
then condemnation means more than the sovereign infliction 
of evil. This is Paul’s method of answering difficulties. If 
an objection can be shown to bear against the providence or 
the Word of God, it is thereby handed up to a higher tribunal, 
where the objector can prosecute it or not, as he sees fit. 

Another subject on which our author has many difficulties 
is the doctrine of inability, or the denial of the doctrine “that 
ability limits responsibility ; that men are responsible only so 
far as they have adequate power to do what is required of 
them ; that they are responsible for nothing that is not under 
the control of the will.” ++ On this subject there are three 
forms of doctrine more or less prevalent in this country. The 
first is that of plenary or adequate power; the second, the 
doctrine that man is naturally able, but morally unable to keep 
the commandments of God ; the third, the doctrine that since 
* Bib. Sacra, p. 617. + Princeton Review, April 1851, p. 309. 
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the fall men are both “ indisposed and disabled ” to all spiri- 
tual good. The symbols of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches which inculcate this last mentioned view of the sub- 
ject, clearly teach, first, that since the fall man retains all his 
faculties of soul and body, and is, therefore, still a free moral 
‘agent ; second, that he not only has the power of choosing 
or refusing what is agreeable or disagreeable, but has the 
power of performing things “civilly good;” the inability as- 
serted is restricted to things spiritually good, or things con- 
nected with salvation; thirdly, that this inability arises out of 
the sinful state of the soul, and is removed by spiritual regene- 
ration and the cv-operation of the Holy Ghost. The second 
form of this doctrine mentioned above, is a kind of neutral 
ground, and is a very convenient hiding and dodging place. 
Many who profess that view of the subject, mean by natural 
ability nothing more than what the old theologians mean by 
man’s free agency ; and by moral inability they mean what 
those divines intend, when they say men are since the fall dis- 
abled and indisposed to all spiritual good. On the other hand, 
however, there are many who understand by natural ability, 
plenary power ; and the only inability which they admit, is a 
disinclination which it is in the power of the will, i.¢., of the 
sinner in the exercise of his natural strength, to remove. 
With regard to Professor Park’s objections to the old doc- 
trine on this subject, we have but three remarks to make. 
First, Most of his difficulties arise from his not understanding 
the question. He overlooks the limitations and explanations 
of the doctrine given in the Protestant confessions. We no 
more believe than Professor Park does, that men can be under 
obligation to create a world by their own power. The old 
doctrine does not represent the inability of the sinner as being 
the same in kind, though as invincible in degree, as that of the 
blind to see, or of the deaf tohear. The inability of the blind 
to see does not arise out of their moral state, has not reference 
to moral acts, and is not removed by a moral change. It is, 
therefore, of an entirely different nature from the inability 
under which the sinner is represented to labour. The objec- 
tion, therefore, which takes for granted their identity, is simply 
an argumentum ad ignorantiam. Secondly, Whether men are, 
or are not, able of themselves to do all that God requires, is a 
question of fact, and is to be determined accordingly. Where 
is the man who has ever regenerated himself? Where is the 
man who has loved God perfectly even for one hour, much less 
for a lifetime? Where is the sinner who, by any exercise of 
his natural strength, though in imminent danger of perdition, 
can turn himself-unto God? Let Professor Park, with all his 
boasted power, go on his knees and utter ten sentences in a 
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manner to satisfy his own conscience. He knows he could not 
do it, if the salvation of the world depended on it. The plain, 
simple fact of consciousness and observation, is that men can- 
not do what they know they are bound todo; and every denial 
of this fact is either palpably false, or true only in an esoteric 
and deluding sense. As every man knows that his affections 
are not under the control of his will, the only way to sustain 
the doctrine, that ability is the measure of obligation, is to 
take the ground that we are not responsible for our affections, 
that the command to love is absurd; and then the very foun- 
dation of religion and morals is overthrown. Thirdly, As the 
Scriptures nowhere tell men they can regenerate themselves, 
but expressly declare that the natural man cannot discern the 
things of the Spirit of God, so that blessed agent, in leading 
men to a knowledge of themselves, uniformly convinces :them 
of their entire helplessness, i.¢., that they cannot of them- 
selves repent, believe, or even think any good thought.. It is 
not a matter of surprise, therefore, that the doctrine of ade- 
quate power, or that men “ can by their natural strength turn 
themselves unto God,” is repudiated as antichristian no less 
by Romanists than by Prctestants. It is just as abhorrent 
to the theology of New England as it is to that of the Re- 
formed church. 

It is, however, on the subject of involuntary sin that Pro- 
fessor Park is most zealous, and on which he seems most con- 
fident of carrying the public sympathy with him. The term 
involuntary is not very happily chosen, as it is used in very 
different senses. Any thing may be said to be voluntary which 
inheres in the will, or which flows from an act of the will, or 
which consists in such an act. Then again, the word wil/ may 
be taken to include all the “active powers” of the mind, so 
that all liking and disliking are acts of the will; or it may be 
taken in the stricter sense for the imperative faculty of the 
mind, or power of self-determination. In this sense, only acts 
of choice, volitions generic or imperative, are acts of will. To 
say that all sin is voluntary in the first of these senses, is a 
very different thing from saying it is voluntary in the sense 
last mentioned. Yet it is easy and very tempting to quote, as 
Professor Park does, Augustin’s admission that all sin is vol- 
untary in one sense, as an authority for teaching it is volun- 
tary in a sense which would overthrow the whole of that father’s 
system. F 

On this subject of original sin, we have in this country three 
principal forms of doctrine. The first is founded on the prin- 
ciple that all sin consists in the voluntary transgression of 
known laws; whence it follows that whatever may be the con- 
dition of human nature since the fall, there is nothing of the 
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nature of sin in man until in his own person he voluntarily 
transgresses the law of God. The second is “the exercise 
scheme,” which, assuming that the soul itself is a series of exer- 
cises, teaches that moral agency begins at the commencement 
of the existence of the soul, and that since the fall all moral 
exercises, though “ created” by God, are sinful, until at regen- 
eration a holy series is commenced. The third is the common 
doctrine that men derive from Adam a sinful nature, i. ¢., that 
they are born destitute of original righteousness, and with 
unholy dispositions or principles, which corruption of nature 
is commonly called original sin. This, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, is the doctrine embodied in the symbols, inculcated 
in the teaching, and implied in the rites of every Christian 
church. Our author, indeed, says that some theologians have 
taught this doctrine.* Some indeed! He might as well admit 
that some men have eyes. True or false, the doctrine of inhe- 
rent, hereditary, sinful corruption of human nature since the 
fall, is part of the faith of the whole church. In assailing that 
doctrine, Professor Park arrays himself, not against some theo- 
logians, but against the Christian world, and he should have 
the courage to acknowledge his position. He denies a doc- 
trine, the rejection of which, (connected with the assertion of 
plenary powers), Edwards says, does away with the necessity 
of redemption. He puts himself in special opposition to the 
faith of the New England churches; for the New England 
divines, the less they made of imputation, the more stress did 
they lay on inherent sin. 

Most of Professor Park’s objections to this doctrine belong 
to one or the other of two classes—they either arise from mis- 
apprehension, or they involve a petitio principii. The source 
of a large part of them is indicated in the following sentence : 
“ A thorough Calvinist can no more believe in the passive sin 
of the heart, than he can believe in the sin of the muscles and 
veins.” + It is assumed that nature means the essence of the 
soul with its constitutional faculties and sensibilities. A sinful 
nature, therefore, must mean a sinful substance, something 
made. Hence the objections about physical depravity, God’s 
being the author of sin, the absurdity of men being responsible 
for the “ make” of their souls, &c. &c. All these objections 

* Bib. Sac. p. 628. “What is the theory of passive, inherent sin? Our reviewer 
frankly defines his doctrine when he says that we have ‘an innate, hereditary, sinful 
corruption of nature;’ that we have derived from Adam ‘a nature not merely diseased, 
weakened, or predisposed to evil, but which is ‘itself,’ as well as ‘all the motions 
thereof, truly and properly sin.’ Having already admitted that many theologians 
have believed in our moral guilt for the crime of Adam, we also admit that some 
have believed in our moral guilt for the very make of our souls. The two themes 
have by some been indissolubly blended, and it has been, therefore, maintained that 
our inherent as well as our imputed sin is ill-deserving, and is justly punishable with 


the second death.” 
, + Bib. Sac. p. 642. 
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are swept away by the simple remark, that nature in such con- 
nection means natural disposition, and is expressly declared 
not to mean essence or substance. Cannot a man have a new 
nature without having a new soul? Cannot we believe in a holy 
nature without believing in holy muscles? In every rudimen- 
tal treatise on original sin, our author will find distinctions and 
definitions which ought to have precluded the possibility of 
his advancing such objections as these. 

Another class of his difficulties arise from his taking for 
granted there can be no such thing as moral dispositions, as 
distinct from active preferences. To him it appears an axiom 
that all sin consists in sinning. ‘“ What,” he asks, “is the 
passive voice of the verb sin? What is the inactive form of 
the word evil-doers? Why is language made without any such 
phrases as to endure or suffer criminality without any criminal 
volition?”* These are some of the questions to which he says 
he has a right to demand an answer. We would reply with 
all seriousness and respect, that years ago, when we were 
harassed by the same difficulties, we derived more satisfaction 
from Edwards on the Religious Affections, and from his work 
on Original Sin, than from any other source. We there found 
a philosophical exhibition of the nature of dispositions, prin- 
ciples, or habits, as distinguished from acts; and a clear de- 
monstration that such dispositions, whether innate, infused, or 
acquired, may have a moral character. The venerable father 
of New England theology taught us that it was “ not necessary 
that there should first be thought, reflection, and choice, be- 
fore there can be any virtuous disposition;” + and therefore 
that it is not inconsistent with the nature of virtue that 
Adam should be created “ with holy principles and disposi- 
tions.” He showed us that as it was possible for Adam to be 
holy, before any act of preference, so it is possible for man to 
be unholy before any such act. He made it plain to us that 
the Scriptures every where inculcate the doctrine that there 
may be, and are, moral principles distinct from moral acts and 
antecedent to them, in the «distinction which they make be- 
tween the tree and its fruits, between the heart and the 
thoughts, feelings, and preferences which proceed out of it ; in 
their description of the natural state of men as born in sin, 
and by nature the children of wrath; in their representing 
even infants as needing redemption and regeneration; and in 
their account of the new birth, as the infusion of a new life, a 
holy principle, inherent and permanent, as the source of all 
holy preferences, feelings, words, and works. He pointed out 
to us a fact which seems to have escaped Professor Park’s 
notice, viz., that all human languages (so far as known) bear 

* Bib. Sac. p. 645. + Edwards on Original Sin, p. 140. 
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the impress of this distinction between moral principles and 
moral acts. A good or bad man means something more than 
a man whose preferences are good or bad, whose acts are 
right or wrong. It is implied in such expressions that there 
are certain abiding moral states which constitute the man’s 
character, and afford ground of assurance what his acts will 
be. He further showed us how deeply this doctrine entered 
into the religious experience of God’s people, and how inti- 
mately it is connected with the whole scheme of redemption. 
It is not for us to retail his arguments, but we apprize Profes 
sor Park that if he hopes to succeed in his present course, or 
to carry with him the sympathy and confidence of New Eng- 
land, the first thing he has to do is to answer Edwards on the 
Will, Edwards on the Affections, and Edwards on Original 
Sin. When he has done this, it will be time enough to come 
all the way down to us. In the mean while, we think it best 
to step aside, and let him face his real antagonist.* 

Our first general reason, then, for discontinuing this discus- 
sion is, that our author, instead of adhering to the true ques- 
tion in debate, wishes to introduce a doctrinal controversy for 
which we feel no vocation and see no occasion. Our second 
reason is to be found in his manner of conducting the discus- 
sion. He represents our articles as little else than a series of 
misstatements, and our method of argument as little better 
than “nick-naming.” See pp. 628 and 605, e¢ passim. He 
will not, therefore, object to our respectfully pointing out 
some particulars in which it appears to us he has come short. 

In the first place, we think his articles are, to a great de- 
gree, characterised by evasions, and playing with words. For 
example, one point of distinction between the two systems of 
theology, is that the one teaches that the sufferings of Christ 
were penal, the other that they were simply didactic; : that is, 
designed to exhibit truth and make a moral impression. This 
point is evaded by the remark that the author only denied 
that Christ suffered the entire penalty of the law, which his 
reviewer must admit, as he does not hold that Christ suffered 
remorse. Another point of difference is, as to whether the 
law of God is set aside in the salvation of sinners, or whether 
its demands are satisfied by the righteousness of Christ. This 
corner is turned by saying, that what he rejects is complete 
satisfaction, which his reviewer cannot maintain, as he admits 


* Should Professor Park accomplish the task indicated in the text, he will find his 
work scarcely begun. There is Julius Miiller’s “* Lehre von der Siinde,” the most 
elaborate and philosophical work on the subject of sin which has appeared since the 
Reformation. That work must be answered, and then he will have before him all the 
great army of Romanist and Protestant divines; and when all these are disposed of, 
he will be prepared for Augustin, and after him for PauL. We humbly hope to be 
in heaven long before our turn comes, 
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the law to be still binding as a rule of duty. Again, the theo- 
logy of the intellect, we are told, would not suggest the wngua- 
lified remark that Christ has fully paid the debt of sinners. 
Here the pirouette is performed on the word unqualified, and 
the real point is left untouched. To such an extent is this 
word-play carried, that language seems in his hands to lose its 
meaning. He can make any thing out of any thing. In his 
former article, setting up himself and his reviewer as represen- 
tatives of opposite systems, he showed that there was nothing 
the latter could say in the matter of doctrine which he could 
not say too; and in the present article, he “avows before the 
wide world” his hearty belief that we are regarded and treated 
as sinners on account of Adam’s sin, that we are punished for 
it, by which he says he means that we “are not punished in 
the most proper sense.” (See p. 623.) Thus the words, 
satisfaction, impute, ability, inability, &c., &c., are kept going 
up and down like a juggler’s balls, until no man can tell what 
they mean, or whether they have any meaning at all. We 
feel ourselves to be no match for our author in such a game 
as this, and therefore give the matter up. He may keep the 
balls going, and we will take our place among the admiring 
spectators. 

In the second place, we object to the personal character 
which he has given the discussion. The only interest which 
our readers can be presumed to take in this matter relates to 
the truths concerned. But our author seems far more anxious 
to prove that his reviewer contradicts himself and agrees with 
him, than to establish the truth of his theory. This ad homi- 
nem method of argument is greatly commended by our author's 
friends, and considered very effective. Were he ever so suc- 
cessful in his attempts to convict his reviewer of self-contra- 
diction, we cannot see that he would be much the better for 
it. His theory would remain unproved, and its evil tendencies 
uncounteracted. In our partial judgment, however, our author 
nowhere appears to less advantage than in these personal at- 
tacks. To make sure of his object, he goes back twenty years, 
and ascribes to us articles in this Review, some of which we 
probably never even read. Taking such a sweep as this, it is 
hard that he should catch nothing. We will select what we 
consider the most plausible examples of self-contradictions,— 
examples over which our author has specially triumphed, and 
show in few words the source of his mistake. 

In our former article we denied that ability or adequate 
power is the measure of obligation. As a direct contradiction 
to this, he quotes from the Biblical Repertory for 1831], the 
passage, ‘“‘ Man cannot be under obligation to do what requires 
powers which do not belong to his nature and constitution.” 
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This, he says, ends the strife. These propositions are not 
only perfectly consistent, but it is the express object of the 
writer of the article for 1831 to teach the very doctrine that 
ability is not the measure of obligation, and this Professor 
Park could not possibly fail to see and know, if he read the 
article he quotes. The above propositions are consistent, for 
the one does not affirm what the other denies. The one affirms 
that nothing can be obligatory which transcends the powers 
of our nature and constitution. The examples given by the 
writer are, that a rational act cannot be required of an irra- 
tional animal, nor a man be required to transport himself to 
heaven. The other simply denies that adequate power, or, as 
it is explained, the power of the will, is the measure of obliga- 
tion; for example, it is not necessary that a man should be 
able to change his affections at will in order to his being re- 
sponsible for them. The object of the writer is thus distinctly 
stated: —“ The maxim,” he says, “that obligation to obey a 
command supposes the existence of an ability to do the act 
required, relates entirely to actions consequent on volitions.” 
“Man,” he says further, “cannot alter the perceptions of 
sense; he cannot excite affections to any objects at will. .... 
We utterly deny,” he adds, “ that in order to a man’s being 
accountable and culpable for enmity to God, he should have 
the power of instantly changing his enmity to love.” * Where 
is now the contradiction between the Repertory of 1831 and 
the Repertory of 1851! And where is now our author's self- 
respect! 

On page 630 he goes still further back, and quotes from the 
Repertory of 1830, the proposition—‘t The loss of original 
righteousness and corruption of nature are penal evils;” 
whereas, in another place the Repertory says, “ We do not 
teach, however, that sin is the punishment of sin.” Professor 
Park asks, “ What are we to believe? Now, original sin is a 
penal evil; but then, we do not teach that sin is penal!” 
Taken in their connection, these propositions are perfectly 
consistent. It is a common objection to the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin that it represents sin to be the punishment of sin. 
To this it is answered, that if this means either that God 
causes men to commit one sin as a punishment for having 
committed another, or that he infuses evil principles into 
men’s hearts as a punishment of their own or of Adam’s sin, 
then we deny that sin is the punishment of sin. As these are 
the senses in which objectors are wont to use the expression, 
it is perfectly proper and perfectly intelligible to deny that we 
teach what they charge upon us, when they say sin is the 
punishment of sin. On the other hand, it is perfectly intelli- 

* Biblical Repertory, July 1831, 
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gible and perfectly correct to express the idea that original 
sin is the certain consequence of God’s judicial abandonment 
of our race, by saying it is a penal evil. Paul teaches (Rom. i. 
24), that God judicially abandons men to uncleanness, and 
that immorality is a punishment of impiety. In this sense 
sin is the punishment of sin. But in the sense that God 
causes men to sin, or infuses sin into them, as objectors say, 
sin is not the punishment of sin. Cannot our author under- 
stand this? The Bible says God does not tempt men; in 
other places it says He does tempt them. The apostle says, 
the heathen know God; and in another place that they do 
not know Him. What would be thought of a sceptic who 
should try to overthrow the authority of Scripture by parad- 
ing such verbal contradictions as contradictions in doctrine? 

Again, the denial that nature, in the sense of essence, is or 
ean be sinful, is represented as contradicting the assertion that 
nature, in the sense of moral disposition, can have a moral 
character; and the assertion that the Augustinian system cha- 
racteristically exalts the sovereignty of God, is inconsistent 
with saying that the opposite system represents the law of 
God in the pardon of sinners as being set aside by a sovereign 
act. In view of such contradictions, Professor Park asks, 
“What will this gentleman say next?” Why, he says he 
would just as soon spend his time in picking up pins as in an- 
swering such objections as these; of which we should say, in 
the language of feeling, there must be some hundreds in our 
author’s two articles. 

There is another class of these arguments ad hominem. 
There are certain familiar facts and principles which lend an 
air of plausibility to our author’s theory, and which we were 
careful to distinguish from it. We admitted that figurative 
language and the language of emotion were not to be pressed 
unduly ; that true believers agree much more nearly in their 
inward faith than in their written creeds; that the mind often 
passes from one state to another, at one time receiving as true 
what at another it regards as false. When, in his search for 
contradictions, the author finds in our pages the acknowledg- 
ment of such truths as these, he brings them forward with 
exultation as the very doctrine of his sermon. He quotes, for 
example, the following passage from.the Biblical Repertory, 
vol. xx. p. 140: “There is a region a little lower than the 
head, and a little deeper than the reach of speculation, in 
which those who think they differ, or differ in thinking, may 
yet rejoice in Christian fellowship.” On page 598 of his pre- 
sent article he says, “ Lest our reviewer suspect this remark 
of Germanism, let him have the goodness to reperuse his own 
saying, ‘ This is a doctrine which can only be held as a theory. 
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It is in conflict with the most intimate moral convictions of 
men ;’ and further, ‘ It is the product of the mere understand- 
ing, and does violence to the instinctive moral judgment of 
men ;" and further still, ‘ Even among those who make theology 
their study, there is often one form of doctrine for speculation, 
another simpler and truer for the closet [!] Metaphysical 
distinctions are forgotten in prayer, or under the pressure of 
real conviction of sin, and need of pardon, and of divine 
assistance. Hence it is that the devotional writings of Chris- 
tians agree far more than their creeds.” We can almost 
pardon our author, considering the straits to which he is re- 
duced, for quoting these passages as agreeing with the doctrine 
of his sermon. The difference between them is, however, we 
are sorry to say, essential. 

It is a familiar fact of consciousness and observation that 
faith is sometimes determined by the understanding, and some- 
times by the inward experience and instinctive laws of our na- 
ture. It is also a familiar fact that the convictions produced 
by the considerations presented by the understanding give 
way when those considerations pass from the view of the mind, 
and it is brought under the influence of the feelings and the 
common laws of belief. Thus, a man may be a sincere idealist 
so long as the metaphysical arguments in favour of the system 
are before the mind ; but as soon as the attention is withdrawn 
from those arguments, and the mind is brought under ordi- 
nary influences, he believes in the external world as truly as 
other men. Thus, too, a man puzzled with the difficulties which 
beset certain doctrines, or controlled by his philosophical theo- 
ries, may be a sincere Arminian; or he may really believe that 
responsibility is limited by ability, that he has no sin in him 
but his acts, and that he can change his heart by a volition. 
But when these theories are absent, and the mind is brought 
into contact with the simple Word of God, or governed in its 
convictions by the inward teachings of the Spirit, he can adopt 
all the language of David or Augustin. Still further, it is not 
uncommon to meet with experience similar to that of Schleier- 
macher. He was educated as a Moravian, but became addicted 
to a Pantheistic form of philosophy, and wrote a system of 
divinity, which such mén as Hengstenberg regard as subvert- 
ing some of the essential doctrines of the gospel. Yet, he often 
relapsed into his former faith, and thought, felt, acted, and, it 
is hoped, died as a Moravian. All this is true; and this, and 
nothing more than this, is contained in the extracts quoted by 
Professor Park from our pages. Has any one before our 
author ever inferred from these facts that idealism and mate- 
rialism are different modes of one and the same philosophy ; or, 
that Arminianism and Calvinism, Moravianism and Pantheism, 
VOL. I.—NO. III. 2N 
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are but different forms of one and the same theology? Let it 
be remembered, that Professor Park proposes to reconcile all 
allowable creeds ; that he purposes to do this by his theory of 
two theologies, the one of the intellect, and the other of the 
feelings, distinguished, not as true and false, but as “ one sys- 
tem of truths exhibited in two modes ;”* that he applies his 
method ex professo to harmonizing the Augustinian and anti- 
Augustinian systems ; and in the article under consideration, 
applies his principles to the case of imputed and involuntary 
sin, for thisreason, among others, “that it is more difficult tore- 
concile the New England theology and theold Calvinism, on these 
subjects, than on any other.”+ Is there not a difference be- 
tween Professor Park and ourselves? Is there not a difference 
between saying that pious men, when not speculating, think 
and feel very much alike, and saying that conflicting creeds are 
one system of truths presented in different modes? Whether 
Professor Park has come to this conclusion by the same steps 
as the German theologians or not, the fact is clear that the 
conclusion is the same. Their theory is, ‘ Christianity is a life 
and not a doctrine.” Their conclusion is, that this life mani- 
fests itself in different theologies, which differ, not as true and 
false, but as the same system of truths in different modes. He 
says it is “an unworthy attempt,” on our part, to link his ser- 
mon with the German theory. We expressly and repeatedly 
stated we intended no such thing, though we are free to con- 
fess it appears to us more respectable to take the theory with 
the conclusion, than to take the conclusion without the theory. 
We would far rather adopt the Schleiermacher doctrine on this 
subject, out and out, than the principle which to so great an 
extent pervades Professor Park’s articles, of teaching error in 
the established formulas of truth.§ We begin to suspect that 
when our author wrote his Convention Sermon, he had no de- 
veloped theory whatever. There probably floated in his mind 
the simple principles, that men often say things in an excited 
state of the feelings, which mean more than their sober judg- 
ment can approve—that good people agree much nearer in ex- 
perience than in their creeds—and that a man often changes 
his faith with his varying states of mind; and he thought he 
could, out of those principles, construct a scheme of union of 
all allowable creeds, and do away with the inconvenient distinc- 
tions of sound and unsound theology. But in the excitement 
of the work, his Pegasus run away with him, and carried him 


* Bib. Sac. p. 596. ‘ + Bib. Sac. p. 607. 

t Princeton Review, April 1851, pp. 333, 337. 

§ This, after all, appears to us the most objectionable feature of this whole theory, 
that it justifies the use of language out of its established sense. Professor Park has 
openly avowed that there is scarcely any form of expressing Old-School doctrine which 
he could not adopt. 
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over into the German camp; and when a friendly hand rouses 
him up and tells him where he has got to, he insists he is still 
safe at home. 

There is another feature of Professor Park’s mode of con- 
ducting this discussion, which is very little to our taste. He 
constantly endeavours to represent us as assailing New Eng- 
land theology. This is a ruse de guerre every way unworthy 
of a candid disputant. We stated as the three radical princi- 
ples of the anti-Augustinian system—“ First, that all ‘sin 
consists in sinning :’ that there can be no moral character but 
in moral acts; secondly, that the power to the contrary is es- 
sential to free agency: that a free agent may always act con- 
trary to any influence, not destructive of his freedom, which 
can be brought to bear upon him; thirdly, that ability limits 
responsibility: that men are responsible only so far as they 
have adequate power to do what is required of them, or that 
they are responsible for nothing not under the control of the 
will.”* If there is one characteristic of New England theology 
more prominent than any other, it is opposition to these prin- 
ciples. The world-wide fame of President Edwards as a theo- 
logian, rests mainly on his thorough refutation of them in the 
works we have already referred to. In this opposition, Bellamy, 
Dwight, and the other great men of New England, were no less 
strenuous than Edwards. The aberration of the advocates of 
the “ Exercise Scheme,” though it led them to a denial of at 
least the first of the above principles, was in the direction of 
ultra Calvinism. It was not until the rise of what is popularly 
called New Havenism, that these principles were rejected by 
any other class of New England divines reputed orthodox. It 
is Professor Park, and not we, who is the assailant of New 
England theology, a fact which he will not be able to conceal. 
We recently heard of certain Unitarian gentlemen who seemed 
honestly to believe that Trinitarianism is dying out in this 
country. It is possible that a similar hallucination may lead 
Professor Park to regard the little coterie to which he belongs 
as all New England. 

Again, there is not in the long article under consideration 
any frank and manly discussion of principles. His great ob- 
ject seems to be to elude pursuit by a copious effusion of ink. 
We had two leading objects in our late review. The one was 
to state clearly what it was our author proposed to accom- 
plish ; and the other was, to examine the means by which he 
endeavoured to attain hisend. We endeavoured to show that 
the task which he undertook was to reconcile the two great 
conflicting systems of theology, the Augustinian and the anti- 
Augustinian ; and then we endeavoured to set forth the theory, 


* Princeton Review, April 1851, p. 309. 
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under its different aspects, by which this reconciliation was to 
be effected. If he intended his “ comments” to be an answer 
to our review, it was incumbent upon him to take up these 
points. He should have proved either that we had not fairly 
presented the two systems of theology referred to, or that they 
were not included under his category of allowable creeds. Or, 
if satisfied as to these points, he should have shown either that 
we misapprehended his theory, or that that theory was philoso- 
phiecally true. So far as we can discover, he has hardly made 
a show of attempting to accomplish any one of these objects. 
We therefore do not feel it necessary to pursue the subject 
any further. If, on the other hand, our author did not intend 
his “‘comments” as an answer, we have, of course, nothing to 
say. In either case we remain unanswered. 

We hope the reasons above given will satisfy our friends of 
the propriety of our discontinuing this discussion. We have 
one other, which we trust we may present without offence. It 
is a common remark that a man never writes any thing well for 
which he has “to read up.” Professor Park has evidently 
Jaboured under this disadvantage. Old-school theology is a 
new field to him ; and though he quotes freely authors of whom 
we, though natives, never heard, yet he is not at home, and un- 
avoidably falls into the mistakes which foreigners cannot fail 
to commit in a strange land. He does not understand the lan- 
guage. He finds out “five meanings of imputation!” It 
would be wearisome work to set such a stranger right at every 
step. We would fain part with our author on good terms. 
We admire his abilities, and are ready to defer to him in his 
own department. But when he undertakes to teach old-school 
men old-school theology, it is very much like a Frenchman 
teaching an Englishman how to pronounce English. With the 
best intentions, the amiable Gaul would be sure to make sad 
work with the dental aspirations. 





Art. 1V.—The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints: with Memoirs 
of the Life and Death of Joseph Smith, the ““ American Ma- 
homet.” Illustrated with Forty Engravings. London: Office 
of the National Illustrated Library, 1852. 12mo, pp. 326. 


[Tus article, it will be observed, contains simply a narra- 
tion of the leading circumstances connected with the origin 
and progress of Mormonism. The causes of its success, and 
its probable destiny, would form curious and interesting sub- 
jects of inquiry; and we may take another opportunity of fully 
adverting to them. Meanwhile the development of the system 
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is proceeding (by recent accounts) so rapidly, that speculation 
on the latter point bids fair to be cut short by trumpet-tongued 
experience.—Ep. F.E. R.] 


This volume affords the best account that has fallen under our 
notice of the greatest religious imposture of this age on this 
continent. Nor is it so strange as might at first sight appear, 
that such a book should have been produced in Englandrather 
than in the United States. reat Britain has contributed her 
full relative proportion to the victims and abettors of that stark 
imposture, Mormonism. The number of its professed adher- 
ents who have emigrated hither from that island is computed 
at fourteen thousand. When we consider, too, the strength of 
faith and the fanaticism of zeal necessary to inspire the motive 
for emigration in such a cause, and also, that foreign disciples 
are generally more fervent and earnest than those of native 
growth, we may not unreasonably conclude that Joe Smith was 
indebted to his imported converts as much, at least, as to those 
of our own soil, for the temporary success of his folly. His 
missionaries found ready credence across the water, and even 
the printed reports of his doings in the newspapers drew hither 
hundreds of dupes. It is certain that Mormonism has always 
attracted more attention abroad than it has received in our 
immediate community. In our neighbourhood it has been 
regarded either as too shallow a cheat, or too monstrous a de- 
lusion, to deserve a deliberate treatment. The beautifully 
illustrated volume before us is a compilation made by one who 
never came hither to visit the scenes, or to study the actual 
living fruits, of Mormon folly. We should regard the volume 
as, on the whole, well suited to convey just impressions, and 
as aiming successfully to give a fair view of its subject. Though 
we have not been indebted to it for any of the facts which we 
are about to lay before our readers, we readily adopt it as an 
introduction to what we have to say. As we have never pre- 
sented this subject at any length in our pages, we have no 
apology to offer for inviting attention now to a brief rehearsal 
of the origin and the present fortunes of by no means the least 
memorable of the frauds which have been practised in the name 
of religion. Nor are we dealing with a defunct superstition. 

Joseph Smith, the author of the Mormon imposture, is first 
heard of at Palmyra, New York. There he came to manhood 
some thirty yearsago. His father was a farmer, but was much 
given to incantations, divinations, mysteries, enchantments, 
wild imaginations, money-digging by night, delusions, deceits, 
and lies. Joseph seems to have been a favoured child. He 
inherited his father’s whole character, and greatly augmented 
the store of the above precious gifts; adding estes & per- 
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manent and extensive real property of laziness. His practice 
seems to have been in the most extravagant and silly lies, for 
the purpose of trying to what extent hissubjects might be duped. 

We will first introduce Smith, senior, to our readers. In 
the testimony under oath of Mr Peter Ingersoll, taken in 1833, 
it is stated that the deponent— 


“ Was a neighbour of Smith from 1822 to 1830. The general em- 
ployment of the family was digging for money. Smith, senior, once 
asked me to go with him to see whether a mineral rod would work in 
my hand, saying he was confident it would. As my oxen were eating, 
and being myself at leisure, I went with him. When we arrived near 
the place where he thought there was money, he cut a small witch- 
hazel, and gave me direction how to hold it. He then went off some 
rods, telling me to say to the rod, ‘ Work to the money,’ which I did, 
in an audible voice. He rebuked me for speaking it loud, saying it 
must be spoken in a whisper. While the old man was standing off 
some rods, throwing himself into various shapes, I told him the rod 
did not work. He seemed much surprised, and said he thought he 
saw it move. It was now time for me to return to my labour. On 
my return I picked up a small stone, and was carelessly tossing it from 
one hand to the other. Said he (looking very earnestly), ‘ What are 
you going to do with that stone?’ ‘ Throw it at the birds,’ I replied. 
‘No,’ said the old man, ‘it is of great worth.’ I gave it to him. 
* Now,’ says he, ‘if you only knew the value there is back of my 
house !’ and pointing to a place near. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘is one chest 
of gold and another of silver.’ He then put the stone which I had 
given him into his hat, and, stooping forward, he bowed and made 
sundry manceuvres, quite similar to those of a stool pigeon. At length 
he took down his hat, and, being very much exhausted, said in a faint 
voice, ‘If you knew what I had seen, you would believe.’ His son, 
Alvin, went through the same performance, which wasequally disgusting. 

“ Another time the said Joseph, senior, told me that the best time 
for digging money was in the heat of summer, when the heat of the 
sun caused the chests of money to rise near the top of the ground. 
* You notice,’ said he, ‘ the large stones on the top of the ground;— 
we call them rocks, and they truly appear so, but they are, in fact, 
most of them chests of money raised by the heat of the sun.’” 


The good character and veracity of this deponent are esta- 
blished by the testimony of several witnesses, and the like 
account of Smith’s family is given by Rev. John A. Clark and 
others. Mr Clark says :— 


** Joe Smith, who has since been the Mormon prophet, belonged to 
a very shiftless family near Palmyra. They lived a sort of vagrant 
life, and were principally known as money-diggers. Joe, from a boy, 
appeared dull and destitute of genius, but his father claimed for him a 
sort of second sight, a power to look into the depths of the earth, and 
discover where its precious treasures were hid. In their excursions for 
money-digging, Joe was usually the guide, putting intohis hata peculiar 


stone, through which he looked, to decide where they should begin to dig.” 
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Mr E. D. Howe, in his book called “ Mormonism Unveiled,” 
quoted by Bennett, says: ‘“ If the eleven witnesses” (who tes- 
tified to the finding of the Golden Bible) “are considered, 
from what has already been said, unimpeached, we will offer 
the depositions of some of the most respectable citizens of our 
country, who solemnly declare upon their oaths that no credit 
can be given to any one member of the Smith family.” Such 
is the general tenor of the testimony in relation to the family. 
These estimable traits of the head of the family were crowned 
with the graces of idleness and drunkenness. They were all 
centred in the person of Joseph Smith, jun., and developed 
in him with greater fulness. 

Such details as are above given of the character of Smith, 
sen., and his acts and language, cannot be very interesting to 
readers; but as it is only by acts and language that a man’s 
character can be authentically presented, while any general 
statements in regard to him, given as deductions merely, are 
liable to the imputation of being prejudiced, the same mode 
of showing the character of the younger Smith will be pursued, 
by extracts from the depositions of eye and ear witnesses. 


William Stafford “ first became acquainted with Joseph, sen., and 
his family, in 1820. They lived in Palmyra, about one mile and a 
half from my residence. A great part of their time was devoted to 
digging for money, especially in the night-time, when they said the 
money could be most easily obtained. I have heard them tell mar- 
vellous tales of the discoveries they had made in their money-digging. 
They would say, for instance, that in such a place, on such a hill, on 
a certain man’s farm, there were deposited kegs, barrels, and hogs- 
heads of coined silver and gold, bars of gold, golden images, brass 
kettles filled with gold and silver, golden candlesticks, &c. They would 
say, also, that nearly all the hills in this part of New York were thrown 
up by human hands, and in them were large caves which Joseph, jun., 
could see, by placing a stone of singular appearance in his hat in such 
a manner as to exclude all light; at which time they pretended he 
could see all things within and under the earth; that he could see 
within the caves large gold bars and silver plates; that he could also 
discover the spirits, in whose charge these treasures were, clothed in 
ancient dress. At certain times these treasures could be obtained very 
easily; at others, the obtaining of them was very difficult. The faci- 
lity of obtaining them depended in a great measure on the state of the 
moon. New moon and Good Friday, I believe, were regarded as the 
most favourable times for obtaining these treasures. ..... 

“ Joseph Smith, sen., came to me one night, and told me that 
Joseph, jun., had been looking in his glass, and had seen, not many 
rods from his house, two or three kegs of gold and silver, some feet 
under the surface of the earth; and that none others but the elder 
Joseph and myself could get them. I consented to go, and early in 
the evening repaired to the place of deposit. Joseph, sen., first made 
a circle twelve or fourteen feet in diameter. This circle, said he, con- 
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tains the treasure. He then stuck in the ground a row of witch- 
hazel sticks around the circle, for the purpose of keeping off the evil 
spirits. Within this circle he made another, of about eight or ten 
feet in diameter. He walked around three times on the periphery of 
the last circle, muttering to himself something which I could not un- 
derstand. He next stuck a steel rod in the centre of the circles, and 
then enjoined profound silence upon us, lest we should arouse the evil 
spirit who had the charge of these treasures. After we had dug a 
trench about five feet in depth around the rod, the old man, by signs and 
motions, asked leave of absence, and went to the house to inquire of 
young Joseph the cause of our disappointment. He soon returned, 
and said that Joseph had remained all this time in the house, looking 
in the stone, and watching the motions of the evil spirit ; that he saw 
the spirit come up to the ring, and as soon as it beheld the cone which 
we had formed around the rod it caused the money to sink. We 
then went into the house, and the old man observed that we made 
a mistake in the commencement of the operation. If it had not been 
for that, said he, we should have got the money. 

“At another time they devised a scheme by which they might 
satiate their hunger with the mutton of one of my sheep. They had 
seen in my flock of sleep a large, fat, black wether. Old Joseph and 
one of the boys came to me one day, and said that Joseph, jun., had 
discovered some very remarkable and valuable treasures, which could 
be procured only in one way. That way was as follows :—that a 
black sheep should be taken on to the ground where the treasures 
were concealed ; that, after cutting its throat, it should be led around 
a circle while bleeding. This being done, the wrath of the evil spirit 
would be appeased ; the treasures could then be obtained, and my share 
of them was to be fourfold. To gratify my curiosity, I let them have 
a large fat sheep. They afterwards informed me that the sheep was 
killed pursuant to commandment ; but as there was some mistake in 
the process, it did not have the desired effect. This, I believe, is the 
only time they ever made money-digging a profitable business. They, 
however, had around them constantly a worthless gang, whose em- 
ployment was to dig money at nights, and who at day times had more 
to do with mutton than money. 

‘** When they found that the people of this vicinity would no longer 
put faith in their schemes for digging money, they then pretended to 
find a gold Bible, of which they said the book of Mormon was only 


an introduction.” 


Such is the testimony of Messrs Ingersoll and Stafford, under 
oath. Many other deponents testify to the same effect, with 
the additional relation of the drunkenness of both Joseph 
senior and junior. Barton Stafford says, that 


“ Joseph Smith, senior, was a noted drunkard, and most of the 
family followed his example, and Joseph, jun., especially, who was very 
much addicted to intemperance. In short, not one of the family had 
the least claims to respectability. Even since he professed to be in- 
spired of the Lord to translate the book of Mormon, he one day, while 
at work in my father’s field, got quite drunk on a composition of cider, 
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molasses, and water. Finding his legs to refuse their office, -he leaned 
upon the fence, and hung for some time ; at length, recovering again, 
he fell to scuffling with one of the workmen, who tore his shirt nearly 
off from him. His wife, who was at our house on a visit, appeared 
very much grieved at his conduct, and to protect his back from the 
rays of the sun, and conceal his nakedness, threw her shawl over his 
shoulders, and in that plight escorted the prophet home.” 


Fifty citizens of Palmyra certify that “ Joseph Smith, sen., 
and his son Joseph, were, in particular, considered entirely des- 
titute of moral character, and addicted to vicious habits.” 
And eleven citizens of Manchester certify that the family of 
Joseph Smith, sen., “ were not only a lazy, indolent set of men, 
but also intemperate, and that their word was not to be de- 
pended on, and that we are truly glad to dispense with their 
society.” 

These extracts from the depositions given in New York, 
some eighteen or twenty years since, in the beginning of the 
Mormon imposture, exhibit a vivid picture of the character of 
Joe Smith. Some of the touches are done with a rough brush, 
but they are evidently after life, and not the creations of fancy. 
We have therefore thought necesssary to copy them to this 
extent, that our readers may be made acquainted with the 
character of Smith better than by any attempt on our part to 
delineate him anew. Such an attempt, though it might pre- 
sent an accurate general likeness, would be apt to fail in some 
of the important features. The most prominent traits of his 
character were a disposition to deal in the marvellous, to see 
what was invisible,—spirits, hidden treasure, and the like,—to 
pretend to extraordinary powers, to delude and impose upon 
the neighbours, swindling, lying, and drunkenness. He seemed 
to have the natural endowments for making dupes, in a larger 
measure than the rest of the family, and to have been selected 
as the Coryphzus of the fascinating circle. He could see bet-~ 
ter and farther into the earth, by the aid of the miraculous 
eye-stone, than any of the others ; could discern the evil spirits 
keeping watch over the hidden treasures; could readily describe 
the wonders he had seen; and had in perfection that high. 
gift, of so great value in all knavery, the power of which is 
acknowledged in the saying, “ A lie well told is as good as the 
truth.” The facile impudence of his lies seems to have been 
such as to gain ready credit in shallow minds, and to make 
them easy dupes to his art. His own account of the finding 
of the Golden Bible is a good illustration of this accomplish- 
ment,—though it is not introduced in this place for that pur- 
pose, so much as on account of the probably correct statement 
which it gives of that great era in the life of Smith and in 
the Mormon Church—the discovery of that precious wonder. 
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The story is related in the deposition of Peter Ingersoll, 
from which extracts have been already given. The deponent 
says :— 

* One day he came and greeted me with a joyful countenance. 
Upon asking the cause of his unusual happiness, he replied in the 
following language :—‘ As I was passing yesterday across the woods, 
after a heavy shower of rain, I found in a hollow some beautiful white 
sand, that had been washed up by the water. I took off my frock, 
and tied up several quarts of it, and thentwent home. On my enter- 
ing the house, I found the family at table, eating dinner. They were 
all anxious to know the contents of my frock. At that moment I 
happened to think of what I had heard about a history found in 
Canada, called the Golden Bible ; so I very gravely told them it was 
the Golden Bible. To my surprise they were credulous enough to 
believe what I said. Accordingly, I told them I had received a com- 
mandment to let no one see it: for, said I, no one can see it with the 
naked eye and live. However, I offered to take out the book and 
show it tothem, but they refused to see it, and left the room. .... ™ 
N othwithstanding he told me he had no such book, and believed there 
never was any such, yet he told me that he actually went to Willard 
Chase, to get him to make a chest, in which he might deposit his 
Golden Bible. But as Chase would not do it, he made a box himself 
of clapboards, and put it into a pillow-case, and allowed people only to 
lift it, and feel it through the case.” 


That he went to Mr Chase, as he related, appears from the 
testimony of Chase. 

There were other stories related about the attempts made 
by Smith to find the Bible, which appeared to have occurred at 
the time of finding the sand. The stories are told by Smith 
and his father. ‘They differ each from the other, and it is 
needless to say that they both differ from the above, related by 
Joe to Ingersoll. 

As this pretended discovery of the Golden Bible is the grand 
event from which Mormonism, with all its beautiful efflore- 
scence, has sprung, the various versions of that occurrence by 
the prophet cannot well be omitted. In September 1827, he 
requested Mr Willard Chase to make a chest, stating that he 
expected svon to get his Golden Bible, and he wanted a chest 
to lock it up. This was no doubt the occasion of which he 
spoke, when he informed Mr Ingersoll, as related on a previous 
page, that he had gone to Chase for that purpose, though it 
seems he did not tell him, as he had told Ingersoll, that he had 
found it, but only that he expected to find it. A few weeks 
after, Mr Chase says he came to his house and related the 
following story. That on the 22d of September he arose early 


* The part omitted is Smith’s remark on this scene. It is considered unfit for repe- 
tition here, on account of its profane vulgarity. It expressed that he had the fools 
fixed, and would carry out the fun—these words being a part of the omitted phrase. 
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in the morning, and, together with his wife, repaired to the 
hill which contained the book. He left his wife in the waggon 
by the road, and went alone to the hill, a distance of thirty or 
forty rods from the road. He said he then took the book 
out of the ground and hid it in a tree-top, and returned home. 

The old man, Smith, sen., had another tale, highly embel- 
lished with the marvellous, according to his usual manner, 
about the precious discovery. In the summer of the same 
year, 1827, according to Chase's testimony, he related to him 
that, some years previous, a spirit had appeared to his son 
Joseph in a vision, and informed him that in a certain place 
there was a record on plates of gold, and that he was the per- 
son that must obtain them; and this he must do in the follow- 
ing manner. On the 22d of September he must repair to the 
place, dressed in black clothes, and riding a black horse with 
a switch tail, and demand the book in a certain name; and 
after obtaining it he must go directly away, and neither lay it 
down nor look behind him. They accordingly fitted out Joseph 
with a suit of black clothes (no doubt the especial object of 
the vision) and borrowed a black horse. He repaired to the 
place of deposit, and demanded the book, which was in a stone 
box, unsealed, and so near the top of the ground that he could 
see one end of it, and, raising it up, took out the book of gold; 
but fearing some one might discover where he got it, he laid 
it down to place back the top stone as he found it; and turn- 
ing round, to his surprise there was no book in sight. He 
again opened the box, and in it saw the book, and attempted 
to take it out, but was hindered. He saw in the box some- 
thing like a toad, which soon assumed the appearance of a man, 
and struck him on the side of his head. Not being discou- 
raged at trifles, he again stooped down and strove to take the 
book, when the spirit struck him again, and knocked him three | 
or four rods away, and hurt him prodigiously. He wascommand- 
ed by the spirit to come again in a year. He did so, and again 
received the like command. He went again the third time, 
and saw the book and a pair of spectacles, with which he 
afterwards translated the Book of Mormon. At this interest- . 
ing point of the romance the particularity of the old man’s story 
leaves off, and it is not distinctly stated whether he obtained 
the book or not; but as it seems that he has since had the 
spectacles as well as the book, we are to suppose that both 
were obtained together at this third attempt, toad and hard- 
fist notwithstanding. 

Smith thus became possessed of a sacerdotal capital, mar- 
vellous in its nature, marvellous in the pretended mode of 
acquiring it, and, combined with his marvellous courage in ob- 
taining it, most marvellously adapted to work upon the credu- 
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lity of the simple and superstitious. He accordingly, when he 
found there were fools to believe him, which was quite beyond 
his expectation, commenced a career of lying on a more extended 
scale than he had hitherto practised. He held communica- 
tions with God, who revealed to him what he should do, which 
was always the thing that he would himself have proposed, 
and was specially effective for his individual advantage. He 
began his translation of the Golden Bible, or Book of Mormon. 
The origin of the book is a matter ‘of undoubted proof, and 
will be explained in a few words. The mode in which Smith 
became possessed of it is also pretty well substantiated. 
Solomon Spalding, who was a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and had been a regularly ordained clergyman, after a 
short term of years passed in preaching, relinquished the minis- 
try, and removed first to Cherry Valley, New York, and sub- 
sequently, in 1809, to Conneaut, in Ohio, and engaged in 
mercantile business. While in this place he occupied his hours 
of leisure from business in writing a fabulous account of the 
origin of the former inhabitants of this country, on which 
work he laboured for several years. As he intended that the 
origin of his work should appear fictitious, as well as the nar- 
rative, he determined to introduce it to the public as a volume 
found in a cave; and, to give it the appearance of antiquity, 
he wrote in the style which is used in the common translation 
of the Scriptures. He completed the volume about 1812 or 
1813, at about which period it was announced in the papers 
of the day as a discovery then recently made of the Book of 
Mormon, containing a history of the lost tribes. From some 
cause the publication of the volume was delayed, and some 
fifteen years after, Smith, who got possession of the book by a 
fortunate accident, pretended to have found the Book of Mor- 
mon on plates of gold, in the manner above related, and to be 
engaged in translating it from the unknown tongue in which — 
it was written. It appears that he retained the book in the 
form in which it had been prepared by Mr Spalding, altering 
the text only or chiefly by the interpolation of certain matters 
which purport to be Divine revelations to Smith, in which 
he is represented as a prophet, clothed with all sacerdotal 
power, and implicit faith and obedience in and to him are en- 
joined upon the saints. With this capital and his unequalled 
impudence he imposed himself on a credulous few as a prophet 
of God. In the State of New York there is a class of persons 
not educated to the knowledge of law, and who do not appear 
in the courts as counsel or attorney, but, having attained some 
acquaintance with the statute law, and the forms of judicial 
proceeding, with a voluble style of speaking, make a business 
of managing causes, if it be correct so to say, before justices 
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of the peace. They are called, not by way of contempt, but 
of designation, pettifoggers. If we have correct information, 
Sidney Rigdon was of this profession. With him and Martin 
Harris, a neighbour of some property, Smith associated him- 
self in the beginning, and thus secured to his aid talents, such 
as they were, (certainly superior to his own,) and pecuniary 
means. These were all-important to his success; and having 
persuaded them that money was to be made out of Mor- 
monism, the principal object of himself and Harris, at least, if 
not of Rigdon, they went heartily into the job of publishing 
the Book of Mormon, and of building up the church. With 
these men and Cowdry, who appears to have acted as scribe 
in writing the interpolations in the Book of Mormon, or, in 
Smith’s language, translating it, and who was the first cabinet 
minister or vizier to the prophet, and the addition of two or 
three of his brothers and old associates, he constituted a church 
to the number of six, and commenced his career as a prophet, 
at Fayette, in the western part of New York, in 1830. His 
first efforts in the line of prophesying met with some success ; 
and after he had increased his church by the addition of a 
number of proselytes, he concluded to remove to Kirtland, 
Ohio. He accordingly promulgated a revelation to that effect ; 
and the members of the church removed to that place, which 
became honoured as the ecclesiastical seat and the residence 
of the prophet, as it continued to be till 1838, though many 
of the brethren had removed some years earlier to Missouri. 
The acts of Smith in this place may be taken as fair exponents 
of his general purposes. In 1831, soon after their removal to 
Kirtland, a revelation was promulgated that they should con- 
secrate all their property to God (of necessity to be handled 
and managed by the prophet). A mercantile house was esta- 
blished by Smith and others, probably aided by the funds that 
had been thus consecrated. He had no other means. Some 
of the leading men were sent to Missouri, and settled them- 
selves at Independence; a branch of the Kirtland trading- 
house being also established there. Smith had now met with 
success quite beyond his most sanguine expectations. Num- 
bers had joined the church, and in 1833 he promulgated a 
revelation to his followers to build atemple. For this purpose 
all were directed to borrow as much money as possible. This 
plan of raising money by loans, however, was not so successful 
as he desired; and four years later the Bank of Kirtland was 
put in operation, on authority of and by charter from Smith, 
without incorporation by the State, and proved a happy expe- 
dient to replenish the prophet’s treasury, at a time when the 
ecclesiastical properties and revenues from other sources were 
about at zero, and to swindle those who were persuaded to 
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take its worthless promises. The institution exploded in a few 
months, and Smith and most of “ the saints” removed to Far 
West, in the State of Missouri. 

‘So great had been the increase of the society during the 
residence at Kirtland, that the settlements at Far West and 
Independence now included some thousand male members, or 
thereabout, beside those remaining at Kirtland and at other 

laces. 

. The origin of the Book of Mormon; as given above, is authen- 
ticated by the depositions of eight witnesses, to whom the 
book had been at different times read. Mr Spalding died in 
1816. His widow confirmed the testimony of the other wit- 
nesses in relation to the existence of the work, and said that 
it had been left at the office of Patterson and Lambdin, print- 
ers in Pittsburg, where her husband had resided two years 
between the completion of the book and his death. Dr Ben- 
nett, who was at one time in the most important offices at 
Nauvoo, and in the fullest confidence of the other highest 
functionaries of the Mormons, says, that he was informed by 
them that the book was taken from that office by a distinguished 
Mormon divine, understood to be Rigdon, and remodelled by 
adding the religious (?) portion, placed in Smith’s possession, 
and by him published to the world. An incident is related 
concerning the manuscript, while it was in the hands of the 
printer, J. N. T. Tucker. Mr Tucker was, at the time of its 
publication, a printer in the office of Patterson and Lambdin, 
and he relates the story as follows :— 


“© We had heard much said by Martin Harris, the man who paid 
for the printing, and the only one in the concern worth any property, 
about the wonderful wisdom of the translators of the mysterious plates, 
and resolved to test their wisdom. Accordingly, after putting one 
sheet in type, we laid it aside, and told Harris it was lost, and there 
would be a serious defect in the book in consequence, unless another 
sheet like the original could be produced. The announcement threw 
the old gentleman into quite an excitement ; but after a few moments’ 
reflection, he said he would try to obtain another. After two or three 
weeks, another sheet was produced, but no more like the original than 
any other sheet of paper would have been, written over by a common 
school-boy, after having read as they did the manuscripts preceding 
and succeeding the lost sheet.” 


It would seem from the above story, that the TRANSLATOR 
had not a very clear idea of what had been revealed. Another 
incident which happened many years later in Missouri is of 
similar import. It is related by General J. C. Bennett, on 
the authority of George Robinson, as follows :— 


“* One day, Joe, the prophet, was gravely dictating to him a revelation 
which he had just received. Robinson, according to custom, wrote 
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down the very words that were divinely spoken to Joe, and in the 
exact order in which the latter heard them. He had written for 
some considerable time, when Smith’s inspiration began to flag, and, 
to gain breath, he requested Robinson to read over what he had writ- 
ten. He did so, until he came to a particular passage, when Smith in- 
terrupted him, and desired to have that read again. Robinson com- 
plied, and Smith, shaking his head, knitting his brows, and looking 
very much perplexed, said, ‘ That will never do; you must alter that, 
George.’ ” 


The Mormon Bible, as their writings are called, consists of 
several volumes. The Book of Mormon was printed at the 
outset of Smith’s career as a prophet. An account of the 
origin of this book has been given. Probably the interpola- 
tions which were made by Smith in Spalding’s work were not 
very voluminous, as it cannot be supposed that Smith had 
formed any definite plans at this time. His designs were at 
first shadowy and limited. They were developed and became 
distinct by success. When he first reported in his father’s 
family the story of his having found the Golden Bible, he ap- 
pears to have had no purpose but to amuse himself at the ex- 
pense of their credulity. Finding his tale was given to ears 
of faith, his design extended to raising a little money. Here 
again success attended him; and he found the purse of his 
neighbour, Martin Harris, at his disposal. But Harris's object 
was money-making, as well as Smith’s, and it became necessary 
to enlarge the plan and extend the sphere of action, in order 
that both the inventor and the capitalist should make the 
largest profit from the business. The services of Rigdon were 
accordingly, enlisted. The Book of Mormon was printed— 
additions made revealing the will of God—in which Smith 
was declared to be his prophet, with all power, and entitled to 
all obedience. In a revelation made about the same time, 
April 6, 1830, the same day that the church of six members 
was gathered at Fayette, Smith is styled, ‘“ Seer, Translator, 
Prophet, Apostle of Jesus Christ, and Elder of the Church.” 
He is declared also to be “inspired of the Holy Ghost to lay 
the foundation of the church, and build it up in the most holy . 
faith.” Further it is said, “ The church shall give heed to all 
his words and commandments, which he shall give unto you; for 
his word shall ye receive, as if from mine own mouth, in all 
patience and faith.” He is to preside over the whole church, 
and be like unto Moses, to be a seer, revelator, translator, pro 
phet, having all the gifts which God bestows upon the head of 
the church. In a subsequent revelation, given February 1831, 
his divinity confers on him the exclusive right to receive and 
give forth commandments from the Lord, and also power to 
appoint his successor; and the church are commanded to up- 
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hold him, to appoint him, to provide him food and raiment, 
and whatsoever things he needeth to accomplish his work, 
with threats for disobedience. In a revelation, September 
1831, all Smith’s dignities and titles are conferred on him for 
life. And at about the same time it is declared by revelation, 
that Smith had no strength to work; therefore the church is 
commanded to support him. 

In 1833, the Book of Commandments was published, consti- 
tuting the second book of the Mormon writings ; or, more truly, 
it may be said to be the first, its predecessor having been 
written by other hands, with a different design, and having 
been published, with a few interpolations, before the establish- 
ment of the six confederates as a church, and before the de- 
signs of the prophet had assumed any regularity of shape. 
The Book of Commandments, like the Book of Mormon, con- 
tained very imperfect developments of the will of the prophet. 
Smith’s was a growing will. He was a man of progress, and 
it became necessary to have frequent revelations and new 
volumes to keep even pace with the new demands of his will. 
In 1835, a new edition of the Book of Commandments was 
published. In the first edition of this work, Smith had been 
commanded to pretend to no other gift than to translate, 
(according to Professor Turner, in his “ Mormonism in all 
Ages,”) and it is expressly declared “ that he will be granted 
no other gift.” The second edition adds, “ until my purpose 
is fulfilled in this. For I will grant you no other gift until it is 
finished.” Oddly enough, the prophet seems to have overlooked 
some of his great commissions and powers, or we must suppose 
that he had resigned them, or that they had been revoked,—for 
it will be remembered that in 1830, at the period of establish- 
ing the church at Fayette, he had been constituted “ Seer, 
Prophet, Apostle of Jesus Christ, and Elder of the Church, and 
Revelator,” in addition to the office of Translator ; and in a reve- 
lation of the next year, February 1831, it is explained that his 
divinity confers on him the power of receiving and giving forth 
commandments, and also of appointing his successor. In Sep- 
tember 1831], all his dignities and titles are conferred on him 
for life. A defect of memory seems to be universal with liars. 
Smith had manifested the same weakness at other times; and 
probably the limitation of his power in the Book of Command- 
ments was owing to forgetfulness. He evidently also forgot 
another office, which he frequently exercised, that of Alterator, 
by which revelations were from time to time altered by him. 
At about the time of the second edition of the Book of Com- 
mandments, or in 1835, the Book of Doctrines and Covenants 
received the approbation of the Mormon General Assembly. 
This was about the time when the prophet’s organ of acqui- 
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sitiveness was receiving a remarkable development. He had 
become possessor of a large treasure in virtue of his office of 
President of the Church, the members of which had been com- 
manded to give all their substance “to the Lord.” He was 
about building the temple at Kirtland, and had by revelation 
commanded the saints to borrow all the monies possible. In 
this last volume another method of acquisition was revealed, 
which out of the Mormon Church is commonly called theft :-— 
‘Behold it is said in my laws it is forbidden to get in debt 
to thine enemies” (or those out of the church); “ but, behold, 
it is not said, at any time, that the Lord should not take when he 
pleases, and pay as seemeth him good. Wherefore, as ye are 
agents, and ye are on the Lord’s errand, and whatsoever ye 
do according to the will of the Lord is the Lord’s business, 
and he hath sent you to provide for his saints,” &¢.—(Doe. 
and Oov., p. 147.) 

The revelation before mentioned, enjoining the members to 
borrow all the monies they could, and this last, which was a 
happier afterthought, were two of the means for raising the 
church revenue, which was mostly appropriated in two modes ; 
—the first and most important use was to furnish sustenance 
to the president of the church, the second to build the temple. 
A third means to aid him in obtaining the necessary funds 
was the establishment of the bank of Kirtland, and the trad- 
ing-house before mentioned. The bank was established, with- 
out charter, except that derived from the will of the prophet 
in 1837. Both bank and shop, however, broke in the year 
1838, and the vicinage of Kirtland not being a profitable 
sphere for gathering, in the manner directed in the last revela- 
tion, and the takings not being sufficient, the prophet and 
a large number of “ the church” removed in this year, 1838, 
to Far Westin Missouri. To the period of this migration, the 
eight years of prophesying had been a period of unanticipated 
success. As a business it had proved decidedly superior to 
gold-digging in the hills of Palmyra, and had supplied the 
worldly wants of the prophet, which were not measured by 
a very narrow scale, and acquired for him no little ecclesiasti- 
cal fame and success. He was, consequently, every day look- 
ing to larger things, extending his vision over a broader field, 
and, pari passu, revealing new powers, immunities, and pri- 
vileges conferred upon himself, which seemed to be indeed 
the special object of all the revelations. The sojourn in 
Missouri was of short duration. The saints continued there 
about a year; but, having committed some robberies and vio- 
lence, paying a more willing obedience to the commands of 
the prophet than the Missourians considered for their advan- 
tage, they were driven out by an armed mob, and compelled 
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for safety to fly the State. They migrated to Illinois in the 
spring of 1839, and settled at Nauvoo,so named by them, where 
they were speedily joined by great numbers, mostly from Eng- 
land, and in three years numbered, it is said, ten thousand of 
those gathered at that place. 

At the settlement of Nauvoo a large tract of land was pur- 
chased, comprising some hundreds of acres. ‘This, of course, 
was purchased by Smith, who, in addition to his other offices, 
was treasurer of the society. The thousand or two who came 
from Missouri were entitled to lots. The eight or ten thousand 
who came afterwards, mostly from England, were also entitled 
to lots, but subject to the condition on which all were placed, 
that they should impart of their substance to the Lord. “If 
thou lovest me, thou shalt keep my commandments, and thou 
shalt consecrate all thy properties unto me, with a covenant 
and a deed which cannot be broken.” This revelation was 
made at Kirtland in the first or second year of the church, 
and published in the Book of Commandments, and subsequently 
in the Book of Doctrines and Covenants, adopted by the body 
in 1835. ‘“ It is wisdom in me that my servant, Martin Harris, 
should be an example unto the church in laying his moneys 
before the bishop of the church. And also this is a law unto 
every man that cometh unto this land to receive an inheritance: 
and he shall do with his moneys according as the law directs.” 
A very large amount was paid into the treasury, the whole of 
which was under Smith’s control, and mostly devoted to his 
expenses, by virtue of the revelation before mentioned, that he 
had not strength to work, and must be supported. The re- 
velations to this effect were more frequent than any others, 
and of course a faithful Mormon must consider it as the most 
sacred of his duties. ‘ Provide for him” (Smith) “ food and 
raiment, and whatsoever he needeth.”—( Doc. and Cov., p. 126.) 
“ Let the bishop appoint a storehouse unto this church, and 
let all things, both in money and in meat, which is more than 
is needful for the wants of this people, be kept in the hands of 
the bishop” (Smith.) ‘ And let him also reserve unto him- 
self for} the wants of his family, as he shall be employed in 
doing this business.”—(Book of Cov.) “It is meet that my 
servant, Joseph Smith, jun., should have a house built, in which 
to live and translate.”—(Doc. and Cov., p. 189.) “ And now 
I say unto you, as pertaining to my boarding-house, which I 
command you to build for the boarding of strangers, let it be 
built wnto my name, and let my name be named upon it, and let 
my servant Joseph and his house have places therein from 
generation to generation.” This last revelation was after the 
removal to Nauvoo; and it was added, “ Let the name of that 
house be called the Nauvoo House.” The house was built, 
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and, according to common reputation in that part of the 
country, the prophet and revelator kept as good a tavern 
therein as the average of public houses in those parts. It 
proved a profitable business. 

Perhaps some readers are disposed to inquire, What are the 
religious tenets of the Mormons? That is a question much 
more easily asked than satisfactorily answered. Neither 
Smith, the founder of the church, if it is not sacrilege to call 
this community a church, nor any one of the five who composed, 
with him, its members, at the original gathering at Fayette, 
had an idea of any definite religious faith, or a capacity to ex- 
plain it, if any had been formed, with the exception probably 
of Rigdon. It was not by any means a leading object with 
them to hold any faith or make any profession. Smith was a 
veiled prophet. He was careful to conceal the sight of his 
Golden Bible, under penalty of immediate death to those who 
should look upon it. It may be supposed that the peculiar 
doctrines and articles of faith held by the prophet were affected 
with the same fatal effulgence as the Golden Bible; for we 
believe it is a fact, that to the present time both are nearly 
alike unknown to mortal sight and sense. What few proposi- 
tions are stated for the belief and guidance of the church, are 
contained in the revelations delivered from time to time by 
Smith, as suited his purposes for the moment. He had no 
fixed design or established platform of faith. The revelations 
were mostly directory, and had special relation to the fisc. 
The church were directed to give their moneys to the Lord; 
to take, in the Lord’s name, from the Gentiles, and to sup- 
port Smith. These and kindred injunctions constituted, in 
great part, the burden of the revelations. Other revelations 
go to affirm the inspiration of the books, and the holy cha- 
racter of Smith, to whom in all things they were to be obedient, 
as the revelator of the will of God. Inspiration and mira- 
culous powers were also conferred upon the saints. Thus the 
following revelation :— 

“ And as I said unto mine apostles, even so I say unto you, for ye 
are mine apostles; therefore, as I said unto mine apostles, I say unto 
you again, that every soul who believeth on your word, and is baptized 
with water for the remission of sins, shall receive the Holy Ghost, 
and these signs shall follow them that believe. In my name they shall 
cast out devils, heal the sick, open the eyes of the blind, unstop the 
ears of the deaf; and if any man shall administer poison unto them, 
it shall not hurt them.”—Doe. and Cov., p. 92. 


There was a series of revelations, also, in relation to the 
future political power of the Mormon Church. In this class 
are the following:— 


“Verily I say unto you, that in time ye shall have no king nor 
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ruler. For I will be your king, and watch over you; and you shall 
bea free people, and ye shall have no laws but my laws, when I come.” 
—Doc. and Cov., p. 119. 

_ “ Assemble yourselves together, to rejoice upon the land of Mis- 
souri, which is the land of your inheritance, which is now in the hands 
of your enemies.”—Jbid., p. 194. 

** Therefore get ye straightway into my land; break down the walls 
of mine enemies, throw down their tower, and scatter their watchmen, 
avenge me of mine enemies, that by and by I may come and possess 
the land.”—J0id., p. 238. 


The body of Mormon doctrine and faith, of divinity and 
morality, is summed up in this—what may be delivered from 
time to time by revelation. 

The Book of Covenants, which contains the basis of their 
faith, includes only a small part of the revelations given to 
Smith. There is a large volume of unpublished revelations, 
which it would be indiscreet to expose until the proper time. 
The few points of faith which can be distinctly named are, 
first, as to the nature of faith itself, which is largely discussed 
in the first part of the Book of Covenants, and affirmed to rest 
on human testimony. Next, as to the nature of God. They 
profess to believe in the Trinity. And in the last chapter on 
faith, it is laid down, that men know their acceptance with 
God only through the medium of the sacrifice of all earthly 
things. In this last point there is a most perfect and exact 
consistency and harmony throughout. It is the great point 
of faith, without which there is no acceptance. 

A large portion of the converts of the Mormon Church have 
been drawn from England, and principally from the poorer of 
the labouring class. Those who have been acquainted with 
the English labourer, know that the mental condition of this 
class is one of the most woful darkness. They seem to surpass 
in stolid ignorance the poorest specimens of their kindred from 
the Emeral Isle. Others of the English converts are, how- 
ever, of good education, as well as many of the American 
members of the church. In the matter of property, the 
article of faith last named, that they know of their acceptance 
with God only through the medium of the sacrifice of all earthly 
things, sufficiently explains their condition. It was Smith’s 
purpose not only to ‘“‘milk the Gentiles,” but the saints also. 
Those, therefore, who had any means, on coming into the fold 
usually surrendered it to the shepherd; and what property 
might be afterwards acquired, would be likely to have the same 
destination. They avoided the payment of a tithe of their in- 
come to swell the church revenues, when they emigrated from 
England to the holy city. But those of them who had money 
or other property were obliged to sacrifice the whole. 
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While in Missouri, during the twelvemonth sojourn in that 
State, the members of the society, under Smith’s inducements 
of revelations and menaces, were organized as a band for 
general pillage of the Gentiles. They were called by the name 
of Danites, and consisted, according to the testimony of one 
of their number under oath, of eight or ten hundred men. The 
deposition states that they were building block-houses ; and 
their purpose was, if the produce raised was not sufficient for 
their support, to take it from the other citizens. The band 
took an oath to support Smith against the State authorities, 
and to cowhide any person who should say a word against 
him, They hada small band also, called the Destroying Angel, 
whose duty was said by Bennett to be to assassinate those 
who came under the displeasure of the church or the chief. 
This band, as stated in the above deposition, made a visit to 
the Indians, to induce them to join Smith against the people 
of Missouri. This deposition was given in September 1838 ; 
and in the following month the counties of Caldwell and Davies 
were overrun by their forces, the inhabitants mostly driven 
out into the neighbouring counties, their houses, farms, and 
stores pillaged, and some buildings burned. Several of Smith's 
church members were also compelled to leave the society and 
the county, in consequence of their dissent from these proceed- 
ings. Among them were Cowdry and the two Whitmers, 
who had been three of the original certifiers to the genuineness 
of the Book of Mormon, and the first a professed scribe and 
translator, an early and eager participant in Smith’s impos- 
ture, who went two or three hundred miles to see him, and 
was the means of inducing the removal of the church from 
Fayette to his own place of residence, Kirtland. It is stated 
in the testimony of another of the dissenters, who had been 
president of the twelve apostles and president of the church at 
Far West, that a company was sent out to bring in fat hogs, 
cattle, and honey; and at the same time another, composed 
of eighty men, under command of a captain, marched to Gal- 
latin, and by their own report had run off twenty or thirty men, 
and burnt Gallatin. They also robbed the postmaster, and 
pillaged the neighbourhood. The same deponent says :— 
““@he plan of said Smith the prophet is to take this State” 
(Missouri); “and he professes to his people to intend taking 
the United States, and ultimately the whole world.” This 
deposition was confirmed by Orson Hyde, one of the twelve 
apostles, who left the church from a conviction of their im- 
morality and impiety. He says :—‘ The most of the state- 
ments in the foregoing disclosure I know to be true. The 
remainder I believe to be true.” Hyde is not a good witness. 
He has since gone back to the Mormons. But the statements 
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in the deposition have other confirmation. The last, relating 
to their possessing and ruling the country, is plainly fore- 
told in the revelations, and, extravagant as it may appear, 
the design to fulfil this prophecy is testified by other wit- 
nesses. 

In consequence of this course of rapine and pillage, the 
citizens assembled in great numbers, and drove the robbers 
from the State. They went to Illinois and formed the settle- 
ment at Nauvoo, as before stated. * 

The era of the migration from Missouri to Illinois may be 
marked as a period of great progress in the prophet’s affairs, 
for it seems to be at about this time that he began more 
systematically to carry out his designs of setting up a political 
power, in addition to his pontificate; and also greatly to en- 
large the bounds of privilege pertaining to the priestly office, 
especially in the institution of spiritual polygamy. From 
this period till his death, a little more than three years, was 
the most prosperous day of the short and sunny span of Smith’s 
life. Commanding by a nod some two thousand votes, and, if 
occasion called, as many bayonets for open war, and bowie-knives 
for secret service, the politician courted his influence, and the 
city and the field felt and feared his power. Having promul- 
gated the revelation he had received from God, commanding 
polygamy as a Christian duty, it became the prophet to set a 
good example in obeying the command ; and Mahomet himself 
could not boast more holiness, if it should be measured by the 
number of his favourites, than Smith. 

His progress from the beginning of his manhood to this time, 
reminds one of a banker, who starts in the world by selling a 
halfpennyworth of apples and cakes at a stall on a gala-day, 
and ends by loaning ‘monarchs a hundred millions to uphold 
their thrones. Smith began with nothing more than the 
small wares of a common liar; and he gradually extended his 
dealings, as his capital increased and his credit enlarged, till 
he had made himself the prophet whose word, blasphemous 
and filthy as it was, was gospel truth and law to ten thousand 
trusting souls, and the political master and sovereign by whom 
the worldly and social affairs of his people were dispensed and 
governed, and the people themselves ruled, by an absolute and 
supreme dominion. He had neither foreseen nor designed the 
great things that were to come out of his brazen artificery of 
lies. Taken up for the sport or the gain of the moment, for 
freak or fancy, they became of unexpected value and impor- 
tance by the credulity of those who received them; and the 
money-digger found such a ready and profitable market for 
the sale of his marvels, that he was instigated to go into the 
trade more at large, until by constant increase he found him- 
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self the possessor of the souls, bodies, and fortunes of: his ten 
thousand dupes,—of supreme ecclesiastical power, great politi- 
cal influence, and large wealth. 

The Book of Covenants had put an end to the authority of 
the Bible, and set up instead the revelations made through 
Smith. “ Behold, I say unto you, that all old covenants have 
been done away in this thing, and this is a new and an everlast- 
ing covenant.”—(Book of Cov., p. 178.) And having thus set 
aside the gospel, it was the next design to set aside all law 
also, except what came from Smith. “ Verily I say unto you, 
that in time ye” (the Mormons) “shall have no king nor ruler:- 
For I will be your king, and watch over you; and you shall be 
a free people, and ye shall have no laws but my laws, when I 
come.”"—(Doc. and Cov., p. 119.) There are other passages 
looking to a complete temporal as well as spiritual dominion 
of the Mormon president. Thus we have shown the blossom- 
ing of this Mormon plant. The period of the church, after 
the migration to Illinois, was high summer: the fruit was com- 
ing fast to maturity, and the prophet himself, while doing a 
good business in the “ Nauvoo House,” and creating a great 
political influence, and holding the aspiring demagogues in 
his left hand, as he held his Mormons in his right, employed 
his more politic thoughts and serious moments in establish- 
ing a military power, of which himself was the head, as of all 
the other matters; and in promulgating new revelations for 
the increase of the priestly privilege, especially in the multipli- 
cation of wives; and in the aggrandizement of the church, 
by the building of the great temple. 

Soon after the settlement at Nauvoo, Smith obtained from 
the State authorities the commission of Lieutenant-General of 
the Nauvoo Legion, and organized a military force of two or 
three thousand men, which he had put under a very good state 
of discipline, and was evidently preparing to fulfil that prophecy 
according to which he was to rule the earth. The command 
“to take in the name of the Lord,” was obeyed here with 
more reserve and caution than in Missouri, it is true. The 
lesson given them in that State had taught them to be more 
private in this part of their religious duty. Still it was per- 
formed to such an extent as to be very onerous upon the 
stores and crops of the neighbouring Gentiles, and aroused 
a spirit of hostility among the dwellers round about the 
city. Some of those who were injured having become pos- 
sessed of information tending to criminate Smith in the 
attempted assassination of Governor Boggs of Missouri, com- 
municated it to the civil authorities of that State, and a 
requisition was made on those of I}linois to deliver him up as 
a fugitive from justice, to be tried for that offence. Smith 
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concealed himself, but being found by an excited mob who 
went to seek him, consisting of citizens of the county of 
Hancock, he, with his brother Hiram, was instantly killed. 
For a time after this event quiet prevailed, but the fire was 
only smothered, not quenched. After a year or two new 
troubles arose. There was a set battle between the Mormon 
forces and the militia of the State, and the former were 
driven out. Some went to the western border of Iowa, and 
formed a settlement on the Missouri River. A large body 
went to Salt Lake, in the valley between the Nevada and 
Rocky Mountains. Others soon after followed, and accessions 
from time to time have been made to them. 

The United States government having constituted this 
district a territory, with a political organization, officers were 
appointed in accordance thereto. Most unfortunately, the 
President appointed Brigham Young, an English Mormon, 
but a few years resident in this country, and whose merits 
are chiefly an inheritance of the dignities and spiritual offices 
of Smith, whose mantle he wears, as the supreme executive 
of the territory. Several other of the most important offices 
were given to the Mormons. The policy of thus investing 
with the highest offices men who had been concerned in the 
worst crimes, cannot be questionable. Its result could not be 
good. Two of the judges and the secretary, not being of the 
Mormon Church, have been virtually displaced by Young and 
his confederates, and compelled to return. They report that 
Young assumed all the government, violently seized on the 
monies, declared that no law should be administered but 
through him, and that no authority should prevail in the 
territory but that of the church. This is only carrying out 
the command of the revelations given by Smith, and formerly 
attempted in Missouri and Illinois; and, being in accordance 
with the religious duty of the faithful, is no more than was to 
ave been expected. 

They report also some instances of violent dealing, similar 
to that practised in Missouri, on those who were obnoxious to 
them; and a very faithful obedience to the revelation enjoin- 
ing polygamy. 

Perhaps a few readers have had the patience to read so 
long a story on so disagreeable a subject. But this discus- 
sion of the Mormon history ought not to terminate without 
allusion to a miracle, which is related by Mr Tucker, the 
same who gave the incident connected with the printing of 
the Book of Mormon. It is thus told in the volume published 
by Dr Bennett :— 

“‘ Towards the close of a fine summer's day, a farmer, in one of the 
States, found a respectable-looking man at his gate, who requested 
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permission to pass the night under his roof. The hospitable farmer 
readily complied : the stranger was invited into the house, and a warm 
and substantial supper set before him. 

“* After he had eaten, the farmer, who appeared to be a jovial, warm- 
hearted, humorous, and withal shrewd old man, passed several hours 
in pleasant conversation with his guest, who seemed to be very ill 
at ease, both in body and mind, yet, as if desirous of pleasing his 
entertainer, replied courteously and agreeably to whatever was said 
to him. Finally, he pleaded fatigue and illness as an excuse for re- 
, tiring to rest, and was conducted by the farmer to an upper chamber, 
where he went to bed. 

“ About the middle of the night, the farmer and his family were 
awakened by the most dreadful groans, which they soon ascertained 
proceeded from the chamber of the traveller. On going to investigate 
the matter, they found that the stranger was dreadfully ill, suffering 
the most acute pains, and uttering the most doleful cries, apparently 
without any consciousness of what was passing around him. Every 
thing that kindness and experience could suggest was done to relieve 
the sick man ; but all efforts were in vain, and, to the consternation 
of the farmer and his family, their guest expired in the course of a 
few hours. 

“In the midst of their trouble and anxiety, at an early hour in the 
morning, two travellers came to the gate, and requested entertainment. 
The farmer told that he would willingly offer them hospitality, but 
that just now his household was in the greatest confusion on account 
of the death of a stranger, the particulars of which he proceeded to 
relate to them. They appeared to be much surprised and grieved at 
the poor man’s calamity, and politely requested permission to see the 
corpse. This, of course, the farmer readily granted, and conducted 
them to the chamber in which lay the dead body. They looked at it 
for a few minutes in silence, and then the oldest of the pair gravely 
told the farmer that they were elders of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, and were empowered by God to perform miracles, 
even to the extent of raising the dead, and that they felt quite assured 
they could bring to life the dead man before them. 

‘“‘ The farmer was, of course, considerably astonished by the quality 
and powers of the persons who addressed him, and rather incredu- 
lously asked if they were quite sure that they could perform all they 
professed to. ; 

“¢QO, certainly! not a doubt of it. The Lord has commissioned 
us expressly to work miracles, in order to prove the truth of the 
prophet, Joseph Smith, and the inspiration of the books and doctrines 
revealed to him. Send for all your neighbours, that in the presence of 
a multitude we may bring the dead man to life, and that the Lord and 
his church may be glorified to all men!’ 

“‘ The farmer, after a little consideration, agreed to let the miracle- 
workers proceed, and, as they desired, sent his children to his neigh- 
bours, who, attracted by the expectation of a miracle, flocked to the 
house in considerable numbers. 

“ The Mormon elders commenced their task by kneeling and pray- 
ing before the body with uplifted hands and eyes, and with most 
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stentorian lungs. Before they had proceeded far with their prayer, a 
sudden idea struck the farmer, who quietly quitted the house for a 
few minutes, and then returned, and waited patiently by the bedside 
until their prayer was finished, and the elders ready to perform their 
miracle. Before they began, he respectfully said to them, that, with 
their permission, he wished to ask them a few questions upon the 
subject of their miracle. They replied that they had no objection. 
The farmer then asked, ‘ You are quite certain that you can bring 
this man to life again?’ ‘ We are.’ ‘How do you know that you 
can?’ * We have just received a revelation from the Lord, informing , 
us that we can.’ ‘Are you quite sure that the revelation was from 
the Lord?’ ‘Yes; we cannot be mistaken about it.’ ‘ Does your 
power to raise this man to life again depend upon the particular 
nature of his disease, or could you now bring any dead man to life?’ 
* It makes no difference to us, we could bring any corpse to life.’ ‘ Well, 
if this man had been killed, and one of his arms cut off, could you 
bring him to life, and also restore to him his arm?’ ‘ Certainly ; 
there is no limit to the power given us by the Lord. It would make 
no difference, even if both his arms and his legs were cut off.’ ‘ Could 
you restore him if his head had been cut off?’ ‘Certainly we could.’ 
* Well,’ said the farmer, with a quiet smile upon his features, ‘I do 
not doubt the truth of what such holy men assert, but I am desirous 
that my neighbours here should be fully converted, by having the 
miracle performed in the completest manner possible, so by your 
leave, if it makes no difference whatever, I will proceed to cut off the 
head of this corpse. Accordingly, he produced a huge and well- 
sharpened broad axe from beneath his coat, which he swung above his 
head, and was apparently about to bring it down upon the neck of the 
corpse, when, lo and behold ! to the amazement of all present, the dead 
man started up in great agitation, and swore he would not have his 
head cut off for any consideration whatever. 

‘“* The company immediately seized the Mormons, and soon made 
them confess that the pretended dead man was also a Mormon elder, 
and that they had sent him to the farmer’s house, with directions to 
die there at a particular hour, when they would drop in, as if by 
accident, and perform a miracle that would astonish every body. The 
farmer, after giving the impostors a severe chastisement, let them 
depart, to practise their imposition in some other quarter.” 





ArT. V.—On the Study of Words. By RicHarp CHENEVIXx 
TRENCH, Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, &c. 
New York: Redfield, 1852. 


THIs is an instructive work, by the learned and thoughtful, 
but withal somewhat mystically inclined, author of “ Notes on 
the Parables,” and “ Notes on the Miracles of our Lord.” It 
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consists of several lectures delivered before a body of young 
persons preparing to be teachers, and aims to show them the 
importance of a thorough study of words. To most persons 
words are dead things, the counters which circulate in a nation 
when men communicate their thoughts. If the thought in 
which they are arrayed quickens them for a while; if they are 
ever “ words that burn,” most men regard this vitality as only 
temporary, and borrowed from the living mind, and this heat 
as derived from the emotions of a soul. The word itself is 
‘cold out of that connection, and lies inactive until a thought 
passes through it, like the electrical spark through a conduct- 
ing circuit. Not such, hewever, is the scholar’s notion of 
words. To him they seem instinct with meaning and life, even 
when they stand alone. Each one of them has, in the first 
place, a parentage from which it springs, according to laws 
almost as settled as those of physical generation. They re- 
flect, too, the image of their parent, and carry the marks of 
relationship upon their faces. Differ they may greatly in 
moral characteristics, in importance and frequency of use, from 
their venerated progenitors, but they can never escape from 
the resemblance in sound and sense which their birth has 
enstamped upon them. Sometimes they are settlers on a 
foreign soil, and trace back to an ancestry in some older land, 
perhaps to an ancestry now dead, at least toa dead language. 
But the philologist comes, and by a few strokes of his pen 
clears up the family genealogy, shows, perhaps, when they 
changed their domicile, and how by degrees they acquired the 
rights of citizens. Sometimes a single straggler or two comes 
from the antipodes, led away from his fireside in the course of 
trade, as a solitary merchant will settle at some trading post 
among the Indians. Perhaps they find it necessary to suit 
foreign ears by a considerable alteration of external appear- 
ance, so that a relative at home would scarcely recognise them 
in their transformation. But the master of languages is a spy 
upon them, from whom they can seldom escape. Those few 
who are sons of nobody, and whose parentage cannot be 
traced, are more badly off than their brethren in this—that 
philologists, instead of letting them alone, torment them with 
a thousand exploring questions, offer impertinent conjectures 
as to who their fathers were, and often give them an unplea- 
sant prominence, by inventing for them a very improbable or 
absurd genealogy. 
Then again, to the philologist words are full of poetry. 
“ A popular American author,” says Mr Trench, “ has some- 
where characterised language as ‘ fossil poetry,—evidently 
meaning, that just as in some fossil curious and beautiful 
shapes of vegetable or animal life, the graceful fern or the 
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finely vertebrated lizard, such as now, it may be, have been 
extinct for thousands of years, are permanently bound up with 
stone, and rescued from that perishing which would otherwise 
have been theirs; so in words are beautiful thoughts and ima- 
ges, the imagination and the feeling of past ages, of men long 
since in their graves, of men whose very names have perished— 
those which would so easily have perished too—preserved and 
made safe for ever.” The phrase “ fossil poetry” is a faulty 
one, because it applies only to thos¢ words which shut up the 
image within themselves from every eye but that of an etymo- 
logist, whereas there are numerous words in daily use which 
disclose their images to the common mind, and carry an un- 
perceived but real charm along with them. But the beauty 
vof words is wonderfully increased to him who has studied them 
to that degree that their primitive meanings are associated 
with their present forms, and spread a halo around even the 
homely terms of everyday life. The very act of derivation 
calls up the picture of little rills coming off from a parent 
stream. The relation of cause and effect, as painted upon the 
canvass of primeval minds, is a proceeding from a place, an 
issuing out of a fountain, an arising or springing up from the 
ground. Criticism comes from a root meaning to sift. The 
great objects of nature, animals, plants, though often not to 
be traced, yield up the original conception lying in them to 
such as patiently seek it. A star is probably a fixed or stand- 
ing thing in the heaven. Heaven itself is that which heaves 
itself up over our heads. The lion seems to be the loud or 
roaring animal, the wolf to be the plunderer, the fox to be 
named from his flame-red colour. The hawk was so called 
from his seizing hold of other birds (comp. Latin accipiter, 
from accipio), the goose from opening the mouth wide, the 
eagle, whose present name in English is from a Latin source, 
is of common origin with aquilo, the north wind, as the Greek 
word for eagle suggests rapid motion. The snail and the snake 
have common parentage in a root denoting to creep, and find 
a moral likeness in the sneak, whose name is of the same origin. 
The worm is the eater. The mouse is named from its secrecy, 
or stealthiness; and might easily be connected with the root 
of mystery, and with keeping mum. In the vegetable king- 
dom, how beautiful and obvious is the meaning of the daisy’s 
name! The catkin of the willow is a clear diminutive; and 
the children, true to the old way of conceiving of it, call it 
pussy. Wheat is the white grain; apple, as it is said, the 
round fruit. Most of the eatable fruits and many of the 
flowers brought their names with them from a foreign soil, or 
contain an allusion to their birthplace; but how many terms 
full of life, how many drawn from a homely materia medica 
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might be gathered from the names of indigenous plants. Such 
words as liverwort, henbane, nightshade, bittersweet, honey- 
suckle, monk’s hood, crowfoot, eyebright, and numbers more, 
which happily have not been driven out of respectability by 
interloping azalea, aconite, and the like, testify to the poetry 
of the English language, when it had not as yet lost the power 
of coining new words out of native metal. 

Words also, when traced back to their roots, are full of 
energy and life. Even the terms denoting a state of rest in- 
herit thus a conception of activity. Thus, to repose is to 
place one’s self back or down, and sleep is a slackening or un- 
bending. And so, we believe, most neuter verbs and significa- 
tions are later than active ones. The man of primeval times 
looked upon passivity as reflected action, and an enduring 
state was not separated in thought from its cause. 

The presence or absence of certain words is often the most 
striking witness to the intellectual and moral condition of a 
people. In our class of languages the roots seem to have had 
wide and general meanings. So perhaps it was every where ; 
but many uncivilised tribes, in the present form of their dia- 
lects, seem incapable of generalization. The Cherokees, if we 
mistake not, have several words for washing the hands, the 
feet, clothes, and the like, but no comprehensive term for 
washing. In one of the island-groups of the Pacifice—in the 
Sandwich Islands, we believe—there were a dozen or more 
words denoting unhallowed intercourse between the sexes, but 
no general term for adultery. Amid this affluence, which tes- 
tified alike to poverty of intellect, and to moral degradation, 
the missionaries had to coin a new term for the seventh com- 
mandment, lest the choice of any of the existing ones should 
seem to sanction the special acts denoted by the others. “I 
have read,” says Mr Trench, “of a tribe in New Holland, 
which has no word to signify God, but has a word to designate 
a process by which an unborn child is destroyed in the womb 
of its mother. And I have been informed, on the authority 
of one excellently capable of knowing, an English scholar long 
resident in Van Diemen’s Land, that in the native language 
of that island there are four words to express the taking of 
human life—one to express a father’s killing of a son, another 
a son’s killing of a father, with other varieties of murder—and 
that in no one of these lies the slightest moral reprobation, or 
sense of the deep-lying distinction between to kill and to 
murder; while at the same time, of that language so richly 
and so fearfully provided with expressions from this extremest 
utterance of hate, he also reports that any word for love is 
wanting in it altogether.” And so what a brand it is upon 
the Abipones of South America, if, as their Jesuit missionary 
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teacher asserts, they had no word for gratitude in their lan- 
guage! What a proof of increasing degradation that the 
Bechuanas of South Africa once had a term for God, literally 
meaning him that is above, but that the word has gone out of 
vogue, so as hardly to be understood by the people, and is em- 
ployed as the name of a kind of goblin by the sorcerers and 
rain-makers. 

One of Mr Trench’s lectures is entitled “ The Morality in 
Words.” We need no more thar man’s language to prove 
both the testimony of his conscience against wrong, and the 
propensity of his fallen nature towards it. ‘I open the first 
letter of the alphabet ; what means this ah, this alas, these 
deep and long-drawn sighs of humanity, which at once we en- 
counter there? And then presently follow such words as 
these : affliction, agony, anguish, assassin, atheist, avarice, and 
twenty more,”"—words not of rare occurrence, but in every- 
body’s mouth. “It is a melancholy thing to observe how 
much richer is every vocabulary in words that set forth sins, 
than in those that set forth graces. When St Paul (Gal. v. 
19-23) would put these against those, the works of the flesh 
against the fruit of the Spirit, these are seventeen, those only 
nine ; and where do we find in Scripture such a list of graces, 
as we do at 2 Tim. iii. 2-5; Rom. i. 29-31, of their opposites.” 
And as for the copiousness of vocabularies in words denoting 
sin, they exhibit onlya portion of the national stores. Multitudes 
of obscene or profane words, current in the mouths of the vulgar 
wicked, but excluded from dictionaries, declare that languages 
are ashamed to have all their deformity brought to light. 

Many words again men have dragged downwards with them- 
selves, and made partakers, more or less, of their own fall. 
Both words of good import and harmless, have, in the course of 
time, acquired a bad. From among Mr Trench’s examples we 
select conceits, “which once had nothing conceited in them”— 
officious, “ which had reference to offices of kindnessand not of 
busy meddling”—moody, which implied no sullenness—demure, 
which denoted propriety of manners, without excess on the 
side of shyness—crafty and cunning, once implying only know- 
ledge and skill—to resent, ‘“‘ which once included grateful feel- 
ings going back towards the bestower of goodness, as well as 
a sense of injuries, but has lost the former sense since the 
days of Barrow, because the impression and memory of good 
is less lively than that of evil.” Prejudice, too, at its origin, 
was an ambiguous term, denoting a judgment already formed, 
whether favourable or unfavourable. Yet so apt are we to 
form harsh judgment of others, before experience, that the 
bad sense has driven out the good, and we use the adjective 
prejudicial of that which is mischievous or injurious. 
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The word retract is a testimony to human weakness, as the 
words just enumerated are to human sin. It denotes properly 
to handle over again, but as our reconsiderations always find 
something in a past work needing correction, it came to de- 
note the withdrawing of a statement or opinion once expressed. 

The downward tendency is not the only one in language. 
Any cause which civilizes and ennobles a nation will bring 
morality into language. The most general proof of this is 
found in the universal transition from physical to moral senses 
in words, as men are more given to philosophical reflection. 
But the power of Christianity over language is especially de- 
serving of notice. It had to use already existing terms in 
great measure as its vehicle of thought. In the course of time, 
indeed, Christian experience added to the vocabulary ; but the 
earliest words being fixed in written revelation, they and their 
equivalents in other tongues must ever remain as the great 
means of conveying religious ideas. The new and nobler 
senses thus put into them sometimes prevented the older ones 
from being handed down, and these, thus exiled from their old 
dwellings, sought admission into other words. ‘ In the Greek 
language,” says Mr Trench, “there is a word for humility ; 
but this humility meant for the Greek—that is, with very 
rare exceptions—meanness of spirit. He who brought in the 
Christian grace of humility, did in so doing rescue also the 
word which expressed it for nobler uses, and to a far higher 
dignity, than hitherto it had attained. There were angels be- 
fore heaven had been opened, but these were only earthly mes- 
sengers ; martyrs, also, or witnesses, but these not unto blood, 
nor yet for God’s highest truth ; apostles, but sent of men; 
evangels, but not of the kingdom of heaven ; advocates, but not 
with the Father.” A paradise was an earthly garden, serving 
only as an image of heavenly felicity, and regeneration had been 
used in a physical, political, and intellectual sense, but not of 
the new birth unto holiness. 

Sometimes the transitions of meaning in words convey pro- 
found moral lessons. Thus pain derived from pana, punish- 
ment, is a witness that sin and suffering are correlatives, that 
pain is something more than an incident to a finite being. Some 
deny the providence of God in epidemic diseases, but yet talk 
of the plague, which very word denotes a stroke or blow inflicted 
by God on the guilty nations. How solemnly does the word 
miser preach the wretchedness of a covetous man, even while 
overflowing with that which men universally prize! Libertine 
“* signified, according to its earliest use in French and in Eng- 
lish, a speculative freethinker in matters of religion and in the 
theory of morals or, it might be, of government. But, as by 
a sure process, free-thinking does and will end in free-acting, as 
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he who has cast off the one yoke will cast off the other, so a 
libertine came in two or three generations to signify a profli- 
gate, especially in relation to women, a licentious and de- 
bauched person.” <A passionate man is sometimes looked on 
as having a strong will and strong active power. But passion 
denotes suffering, and thereby teaches us that a passionate man 
is not an actor, but a receiver of impressions, while the man 
of real strength is calm, and has by his force of will mastery 
over himself. Talents, a word derifed in its present sense from 
the New Testament, recognises the responsibility which attends 
on powers of mind and other means of doing good. A man 
who lays claim to talents, and yet wastes them, may see in the 
mere word a witness rising up against him as having betrayed 
his trust. Prude, denoting a woman with affected scruples 
of modesty, should, according to its origin, express the notion 
of virtue or prudence: a dissolute age putting no faith in the 
existence of female virtue, degraded the name of its reality 
into one implying mere profession. 

There are many words like the last named which have slid 
down from a moral signification, and now convey some satire 
on character, as if all virtue were but pretence. There are 
others, which formerly reached tv the bottom of character in 
their meaning, but now only touch the surface, as if all pretence 
and formality were virtue; while others still, by the veil of a 
specious name, disguise the hideous deformity of sin. To the 
first cluss belongs simple, once meaning without guile or double- 
dealing, but now quite as often taken in the sense of want of 
discernment and liability through ignorance to be deceived, as 
if the honest were easily duped, or as if men of experience in 
the ways of the world could not be honest. To the second 
class belongs the French honnété, which should denote honesty 
or honourableness, but really has the shrivelled and outward 
sense of politeness. Many words are thus externalised by the 
French nation, and perhaps the harsh charge is not unjust, 
that they who strip the names of virtue of their significance 
will regard virtue itself as nothing but a name. Of the third 
class there are many examples in the languages of civilised na- 
tions. Mr Trench mentions Jove-child instead of bastard, as 
not only a proof of a low moral standard, but as having lowered 
that standard itself. Here belongs also fille de joie, woman of 
pleasure, contrasted with the homely old term of Saxon deri- 
vation, which denotes the woman who hires herself out for 
prostitution. Another example is the French chevalier din- 
dustrie, compared with the more moral English words sharper 
and blackleg. Of this kind also are some of the numberless 
terms for drunkenness—those, for example, which describe it 
as an excitement, a merriment, or an elevation. 
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If we recur to the causes for such extenuating terms, we find 
them to be principally these: a desire on the part of the wicked 
to find some less obnoxious and positive term by which their 
crimes may be in part covered over, false modesty, and the in- 
stinct of well-bred society to avoid coarse and unpolished words. 
Honest old words for crimes are too full of accusation and of 
condemnation to be relished by the vicious. They are there- 
fore avoided, and others less associated with the notion of sin 
or disgrace are substituted in their place. When crimes are 
indulged in alike by the polished and the coarse part of society, 
the latter will adhere to the old expression, but the former 
will invent a new term, which conveys in a less degree the 
notion of vulgar vice. Thus while the polished will usually 
call a thief a thief, because this is a vice of which they are not 
guilty, they will have refined terms for drunkenness. The 
coarser part of society, on the other hand, will make use of 
the old word drunk, or, if they must originate new ones, these 
will be suggested by looking at this vice on its comic side. 
There are certain vices, again, which the instinct of modesty 
avoids the mention of. To a prurient mind, full of wanton 
thoughts, the number of immodest words must be greatly in- 
creased, for they are associated in greater numbers to such a 
mind with its habitual train of thoughts. Such words will be 
avoided, therefore, while the thing will be talked of with plea- 
sure. New words, vague and vapid perhaps, will be the media 
of intercourse upon such subjects. And prudery will avoid all 
words, even the most harmless, which can be associated in an 
impure mind with immodest ideas. 

The progress of language is thus uttering loud against 
“them that call evil good and good evil, that put bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter.” And in view of the evils which 
the use of language can produce, by weakening or confound- 
ing moral distinctions, does it not become the sober, honest, 
religious portion of the world, to stick to the old terms by 
which the indignation of men against sin has been conveyed 
from of old, instead of diluting the power of truth, and blunt- 
ing the edge of reproof, by an inoffensive but inane word 
which circulates in good society? When Philip’s soldiers 
called the venal traitors in his train, who had been false to the 
interests of Greece, by their true name, they winced under it 
and complained to the king. He replied, that the Mace- 
donians were coarse people, they called a spade a spade. If 
all men would call a spade a spade, it would be one of the bul- 
warks of morality. 

The third of Mr Trench’s lectures is devoted to the history 
of words. The historical instruction to be derived from words 
is rich and varied; in no language more so than in the Eng- 
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lish, which is a piece of mosaic work, made up in the course 
of time from several sources. First of all, the Celts being en- 
slaved by the Saxons, and reduced chiefly to the condition of 
agricultural labourers, saved a number of their own words, 
which denote agricultural processes and indoor and outdoor 
service. Next, when another race conquered the island, it 
brought over a new language, which in time made a compro- 
mise with the old Saxon, and united with it, as the races 
united to form the one English people. The Norman terms 
introduced into our tongue are, to a great extent, just those 
that might be expected to preponderate. The Norman was 
the ruling race; and accordingly gave nearly “ all the words 
of dignity, state, honour, pre-eminence,” such as “ sovereign, 
sceptre, throne, realm, royalty, homage, prince, count (earl, in- 
deed, is Scandinavian, though he must borrow his countess from 
the Norman), duke, chancellor, treasurer, palace, castle, hall, 
dome, and a multitude more.” The Norman had been nearer 
to whatever luxury and civilization there was in middle and 
southern Europe. Hence, the names which he imported for 
articles of luxury, the terms connected with the chase, with 
chivalry, with cooking, are principally of this source. It has 
often been remarked that the animals commonly used for food 
were Saxon till they were killed, and Norman when brought 
upon the table. Cows became beef; calves, veal; sheep, mut- 
ton; swine, pork; deer, venison; fowls, pullets. Bacon, the 
only flesh which perhaps ever came within the Saxon’s reach, 
is the single exception. 

Many words contain in themselves the record of the place 
where something was invented, or whence it was first brought. 
Thus, “ bayonet tells us that it was first made at Bayonne; 
cambrics, that they came from Cambray ; damasks [and dam- 
sons], from Damascus; arras, from the city of the same name; 
cordwain, or cordovan, from Cordovo; pistols and pistoles, from 
Pistoia; currants, from Corinth; the guinea, that it was ori- 
ginally coined of gold brought from the African coast, so 
called; camlet, that it was woven of camel’s hair. Such has 
been the manufacturing progress of England, that we now send 
our calicoes and muslins to India and the East; yet the words 
give standing witness that we once imported them thence, for 
calico is from Calicut, and muslin from Mousul.” It is not 
strange that now and then a word conveys a geographical 
error, like the name for our continent; gypsies, 7. ¢., Egyptians, 
applied to low caste wanderers from India; turkey used of a 
fowl from this continent, and b/é de Turquie, the French de- 
nomination for Indian corn. 

Sometimes a word contains within itself the history of the 
progress and revolutions of knowledge. Almagest is remark- 
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able in this respect. It is a mongrel word, composed of the 
Arabic article, which is seen in alehemy, aleoran, alcalde, and a 
Greek word meaning greatest. Now, how was this unnatural 
union brought about ? The Arabs under the Abassids having 
adopted the learning of Greece, borrowed amongst other works 
one called 4 weydAn civeakss (the large treatise), written by the 
astronomer and geographer Ptolemy. From the fact of his 
having written a smaller and a larger work, this treatise was 
also called the greatest (4 weyiern), and this name it bore when 
it received the rights of citizenship by means of an Arabic 
translation. When Arabic learning was transmitted to Europe, 
the book of the famous Greek continued to wear the Arabic 
title. 

Language often preserves a record of customs and states of 
society which have. now entirely passed away. Among the 
words illustrating this remark, one is stipulation, derived from 
the Latin stipula, straw, because, on the transfer of landed 
property, a straw from the land as a symbol of ownership was 
handed by the seller to the buyer. Another, curfew, sends us 
back to the harsh ordinance of the Norman conquerors of 
England. Signing the name is a phrase brought down from 
times when few could do more with their pens than make their 
sign-manual. Calculation points back to the pebbles which 
facilitated the practice of counting. Library and paper refer, 
the one to the bark of trees, used as books, and the other to 
an Egyptian reed, which was the chief material used in writ- 
ing. Pagan reveals a state of society when the townspeople 
were converted to Christianity; but the villagers and rustics, 
the inhabitants of the pagi, still held to their heathenism. 

Sometimes a proper name gives rise to a general term, and 
this in various ways. Thus tariff is derived from Tarifa, at 
the southern point of Spain, where the Moors were accus- 
tomed to watch “all merchant ships going into or coming 
out of the midland sea; and issuing from this stronghold to 
levy duties according to a fixed scale, on merchandise passing 
in and out of the Straits.” Parchment was a preparation of 
skins for writing purposes at Pergamos, when the Ptolemies 
endeavoured to prevent the growth of the royal library at 
that place by prohibiting the export of papyrus. Rodomontade 
is a very singular word in its origin. Boiardo, while writing 
his “‘ Orlando Inamorato,” invented during the chase the word 
“rodamonte,” compounded of rodare, a verb in Lombard Italian 
denoting to grind, and monte, mountain. This mountain- 
grinder’s name was judged by the inventor so apposite to the 
character of a pompous boaster, that on his return from the 
chase he caused the bells of his town, Scabiano, to be rung 
for joy. Ariosto borrowed the name and character from his 
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predecessor, and its derivative has immortalized the invention. 
According to Mr Trench, our word dunce is derived from no 
less a person than the subtle doctor, Duns Scotus, and points 
to a time when the admired school philosophy and schoolmen 
had begun to fall into contempt. 

Sometimes old exploded theories and errors have left their 
impress upon language. ‘“ Thus the words good humour, bad 
humour, humorous, and the like, rest altogether on a now 
exploded but a very old and widely-extended theory of 
medicine, according to which there were four principal mois- 
tures or humors in the natural body, on the due proportion 
and combination of which the disposition alike of body and 
mind depended.” Astrology has left its traces on language in 
such words as disaster, ill-starred, mercurial, jovial, saturnine. 
Even the old German mythology survives in lubber, dwarf, 
hag, and other words. We believe that the old scratch, a 
term not to be found in the dictionaries, but of which our 
readers will need no explanation, is, like the German Schratz, 
a descendant of Schratto, a wood-demon of the same mytho- 
logy. It is well known that on the fall of paganism the traits 
of some of its fabulous beings were transferred to Satan, their 
kinsman in moral character. In some of the English country 
dialects another trace of the same mythological person may 
be discovered. * 

Mr Trench, in his remaining lectures, considers the rise 
of new words, the distinctions in words, and other topies of 
interest. The most important principle in the whole work is 
that a word never breaks away entirely from its root, but in 
all its diversities of meaning has one common notion lying at 
the foundation. The ordinary mode of spelling, as keeping 
nearest to the history and genealogy of words, is defended 
by Mr Trench, while phonology, as cleaving to the sound, 
and taking no account of the affinities in language, has his 
hearty disapproval. We have read his work with pleasure 
and profit; and have felt while reading it a wish revived, 
which we have often entertained before, for an etymological 
dictionary of the English language, adapted to the present 
state of philology. A dictionary of this kind, which, on the 
plan of being restricted to the roots and their principal de- 
rivatives, might not need to be very bulky, would be one of 
the best means possible for promoting the general refinement, 
and for revealing the extreme beauty and loveliness of that 
wonderful instrument—language. 


* It is certain that a similar name, “ the Old Nick,” is also drawn form Teutonic 
mythology. NVichus, in Anglo-Saxon Nicor, in German Niz, was a water-demon or 
spirit-monster of the waters. In the Netherlands, Nikker is used in the sense of bad 
spirit, devil. See Grimm’s Deutsch. Mythol., p. 275. 
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Art. VI.—The Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord. 


THE great fact of the resurrection of our Lord from the dead, 
by which “he was declared to be the Son of God with power ” 
(Rom. i. 4), and in which “ God fulfilled unto the children the 
promise made unto their fathers” (Acts xiii. 32, 33), stands 
out every where prominently on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment as one of the cardinal doctrines of the Christian’s faith, 
and the earnest of his own future resurrection. The burden 
of Paul’s preaching was, “that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; and that he was buried, and that 
he rose again the third day according to the Scriptures.” —(1 
Cor. xv. 3, 4.) The apostle goes on likewise strongly to affirm, 
that “if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God ; because we have testified of God that he raised up 
Christ ; whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise 
not.” —(1 Cor. xv. 14, 15.) 

Yet with all this certainty as to the great fact itself, it is 
no less true, that in respect to the circumstances connected 
with this important event, difficulties are presented to the 
mind even of the sincere inquirer, by the different manner in 
which the four evangelists have placed these circumstances 
on record. Not that the facts recorded by them are in a 
single instance inconsistent with each other; but the main 
difficulty lies in harmonizing the four accounts in such a way 
as to bring out a full and complete order and sequence of the 
events, so natural and consistent as to commend itself to the 
understanding of all. To do this in any good degree, there 
must be introduced something of hypothesis. Certain things 
must be assumed as links to connect facts otherwise isolated. 
Now, there is, of course, just here, room for difference of taste 
and of judgment, as also some scope for fancy; and it has 
therefore come to pass, that while few, if any, honest minds 
have ever been driven into unbelief by these alleged difficul- 
ties, yet, on the other hand, hardly any two interpreters have 
ever followed precisely the same tract in harmonizing the four 
narratives of the sacred writers. It is also true, that more of 
these apparent difficulties are found in this short section of 
the gospel history than in almost all the rest. 

One fruitful source of apparent or alleged difficulty in the 
case before us, is the proneness of the reader to take it for 
granted that each evangelist would naturally present an ac- 
count of all the circumstances accompanying and following 
our Lord’s resurrection. On the supposition of such an intent, 
there would indeed be obstacles next to insurmountable in the 
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way of harmonizing the various narratives, to say nothing of 
the entire incompatibility of such a view with any and every 
idea of inspiration on the part of the sacred penmen. For 
this reason, apparently, it has been a favourite position with 
the opposers of inspiration and of Christianity in general, thus 
to represent the evangelists as following different and uncer- 
tain traditions, and each as having given all that he knew; 
and then to press the difficulties and discrepancies arising 
from this hypothesis, as sufficient not only to disprove in- 
spiration, but also to overthrow the credibility of the gospel 
history.* Yet to perceive that this position is wholly unten- 
able, there is necessary only a very slight inspection of the 
sacred pages. As the writers of the gospels, acting under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God, have not seen fit to record 
all the deeds and sayings of our Lord, but each has selected 
those appropriate for the specific object he had in view;—as, 
too, the first three evangelists have given us, for the most 
part, only the acts and discourses of Jesus in Galilee, and 
speak solely of one visit to Jerusalem on occasion of his last 
passover, while John describes chiefly his visits and teaching 
at or near the holy city;—so in their narratives of the scenes 
of the resurrection each writer follows his own eclectic method, 
and records what appertained to his own particular purpose 
or experience. Thus Matthew speaks only of a single appear- 
ance of our Lord at Jerusalem, namely, that to the women, 
which is not referred to by either of the other evangelists, 
while he mentions but one in Galilee. Mark enumerates three 
other appearances at Jerusalem, but says nothing of Galilee, 
although he records the charge of the angel, that the dis- 
ciples should repair thither. Luke also speaks of three ap- 
pearances (one of them different) at Jerusalem; but he, too, 
has not a word of Galilee. John, again, has likewise three 
appearances at Jerusalem (one of them still different), and 
describes another interview with the disciples on the shores of 
the Lake of Tiberias. And what perhaps is still more remark- 
able, only Mark and Luke make any allusion whatever to the 
fact of our Lord’s ascension. Amid all this diversity of pre- 
sentation, there is obviously no room for the idea of an in- 
tended completeness. 

It is the purpose of the present article, not to discuss every 
cavil which the acuteness of unbelief may raise in regard to 
this portion of the gospel history, but rather to suggest and 
elucidate what seems to me to be the natural order of the 
events, and to dwell only upon those difficulties which present 
themselves to the mind of the sincere inquirer after truth. 
These, we are persuaded, arise to us from the brevity of the 
* De Wette’s Handbuch passim. Strauss’s Leben Jesu. 
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sacred writers, who, in their narration of facts, have not seen 
fit to introduce all the minor connecting circumstances, with- 
out which we, at this distance of time, are unable to gain a 
complete and connected view of the whole ground. Had we 
all these facts, there is no reason why we should not rest as- 
sured that this part of the sacred history would prove to be as 
exact, as consistent, and as complete, as any and every other 
portion of the Word of God. 

In perusing the following pages, the reader will find it ad- 
vantageous to have before him a Greek Harmony of the four 
gospels, or at least to make constant reference to his Greek 
Testament. 


§ 1. The Time of the Resurrection. 


Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1, 2, 9; Luke xxiv. 1; John xx. 1. 


That the resurrection of our Lord took place before full day- 
light, on the first day of the week, follows from the unanimous 
testimony of the evangelists respecting the visit of the women 
to the sepulchre. But the exact time at which he rose is no- 
where specified. According to the Jewish mode of reckoning, 
the Sabbath ended, and the next day began, at sunset ; so that 
had the resurrection occurred even before midnight, it would 
still have been upon the first day of the week, and the third 
day after our Lord’s burial. The earthquake had taken place, 
and the stone had been rolled away before the arrival of the 
women ; and so far as the immediate narrative is concerned, 
there is nothing to show that all this might not have hap- 
pened some hours earlier. Yet the words of Mark in another 
place render it certain that there could have been no great in- 
terval between these events and the arrival of the women, 
since he affirms in ver. 9 that Jesus “ had risen agwi, early, 
the first day of the week ;” while in ver. 2 he states that the 
women went out A‘av rewi, “ very early.” A like inference may 
be drawn from the fact, that the affrighted guards first went 
to inform the chief priests of these events when the women re- 
turned to the city (Matt. xxviii. 11); for it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that after having been thus terrified by the earthquake 
and the appearance of an angel, they would have waited any 
very long time before sending information to their employers. 
The body of Jesus had therefore probably lain in the tomb not 
less than about thirty-six hours. 

The scene of the actual resurrection, the Holy Spirit has not 
seen fit to disclose. The circumstances of that awful moment, 
so fraught with importance to angels and to men, remain to 
us shrouded in darkness. The sacred writers have narrated 
only what they saw after the sepulchre was empty. We know 
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only that without the tomb “there was a great earthquake ; 
for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came 
and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it; his 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow.” 
But what had passed within the tomb? When Jesus called 
Lazarus forth out of his sepulchre, “ he that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes; and his face was 
bound about with a napkin.”—(Johnxi.44.) But when our Lord 
himself arose, no voice of power thts called him forth, bound 
hand and foot. In the dark recesses of the sepulchre, through 
Almighty power, his spirit revived, unseen and unknown to 
every mortal eye. Angels ministered unto him, and opened 
before him the door of the tomb. Here was no struggle, no 
agony, no confused haste; but, on the contrary, “the linen 
clothes lying, and the napkin that was about his head, not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place 
by itself” (John xx. 6,7), all testify of peace, deliberation, and 
composure. Who furnished the risen Lord with raiment ? for 
his own garments had been parted by lot among the soldiers. 
Who staunched the wound in his side, that was probably 
intended to pierce his heart? Faith answers these, and all 
such questions without difficulty. To that Omnipotence 
which raised him from the dead, to the angels who thus at- 
tended upon him in the resurrection, it would be a light thing 
indeed to minister to these physical wants. More we cannot 
know. 


§ 2. The Visit of the Women to the Sepulchre. 
\Matt. xxviii. 1-8; Mark xvi. 1-8; Luke xxiv. 1-11; John xx. ], 2. 


The first notices we have of our Lord’s resurrection are 
connected with the visit of the women to the sepulchre on 
the morning of the first day of the week. According to Luke, 
the women who had stood by the cross went home and rested 
during the Sabbath (xxiii. 56); and Mark adds, that after the 
Sabbath was ended, that is, after sunset, and during the even- 
ing, they prepared spices in order to go and embalm our Lord’s 
body. They were either not aware of the previous embalming 
by Joseph and Nicodemus, or else they also wished to testify 
their respect and affection to their Lord, by completing more 
perfectly what before had been done in haste-—(John xix. 
40-42). 

It is in just this portion of the history which relates to the 
visit of the women to the tomb and the appearance of Jesus 
to them, that most of the alleged difficulties and discrepancies 
in this part of the gospel narratives are found. We will 
therefore take up the chief of them in their order. 
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I. The Time.—All the evangelists agree in saying that the 
women went out very early to the sepulchre. Matthew's ex- 
pression is: +7 émpwoxolon sc. nuéeg, as the day was dawning. 
Mark’s words are: A/av rgut, very early ; which, indeed, are 
less definite, but are appropriate to denote the same point of 
time ; see v. 9, and also xgwt twuyov Aiav, Mark i. 35. Luke 
has the more poetic term: ‘gbgou Badéios, deep morning, t.e., 
early dawn. John’s language is likewise definite: agut, oxoriug 
ér1 ovens, early, while it was yet dark. All these expressions 
go to fix the time at what we call early dawn, or early twilight ; 
after the break of day, but while the light is yet struggling 
with darkness.* 

Thus far there is no difficulty ; and none would ever arise, 
had not Mark added the phrase dvarsidavrog rod HAsov, which, 
according to every law of the Aorist, must be translated, the 
sun being risen ; or, as the English version has it, at the rising 
of the sun. These words seem, at first, to be at direct variance 
both with the A/a» agai of Mark himself, and with the lan- 
guage of the other evangelists. The ways in which interpre- 
ters have attempted to harmonize this apparent discrepancy, 
are chiefly the three following :— 

(1.) ‘ The very early of Mark ‘and the other evangelists re- 
fers to the time when the women set off from their home ; the 
sun rising, to the time of their arrival at the tomb.” So West, 
Benson, and others. This would include a longer interval of 
time than could well have been occupied in going from the 
city to the sepulchre, unless they loitered by the way, which 
is not likely. Besides, the language of Luke and John, and 
most naturally that of Matthew, seems to refer the “ early 
dawn” to the arrival of the women at the place. In Mark, 
likewise, the two phrases, A‘av reat and dvarci/Auvrog ¢. HA. both 
qualify the clause égyovras éa} rd wynweiov, one just as much as the 
other; and it seems, therefore, philologically impossible to 
refer them to different points of time. 

(2.) “ Cod. D. s. Bezae reads here dvartdrovres. Cod. K. & 
Cold. with several cursive MSS. and also Gregory of Nyssa, in- 
sert ér: before dvarciAavros. By adopting one of these readings, 
the seeming inconsistency is removed.” So Newcome. But 
the whole weight of authority isthe other way; and no editor 
of the New Testament has ever ventured to adopt either of 
these readings. Both are regarded by Griesbach and other 
editors as obviously mere expedients to get rid of the diffi- 

* So the Homeric xgoxémurdos fas Ul. 9.1. al. See Eustath, ad Hom. ed. Lips. ii. p. 
hot pam moh eying eg 
ee reas acldan caltcon oom the Guprt sage eaten Gabia.”--Ttis maging of 


5ecos Babvs and weet is also elegently illustrated by Plato, Protagor. 310. A: Tis ragsa- 
Gobeng vouris ravrnei, ini Rabiog Sg0gou,— meat wry yeeg toriv,—serginpepess toe hy Gis yivnwes. 
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culty. But they do not even do this. The insertion of ?r: 
is incompatible with the Aorist form of the verb; while the 
present dvaréAdovros, so far as it marks only the rising of the 
sun above the horizon, is itself just as inconsistent with the 
preceding A‘av xgwi. It matters very little here whether the 
sun was in the act of rising, or already just risen. 

(3.) “ The idea of sunrise is a relative one. The sun is 
already risen, when as yet it is not visible in the heavens ; for 
the morning dawn proceeds from it.” So Hengstenberg, J. 
D. Michaelis, &c. In this bold and unillustrated form it 
may not be easy to see at once the full force of the above 
remark ; and yet it seems to us to contain the germ of the 
true solution. We proceed, therefore, to give here some illus- 
trations, which, so far as we know, have not been elsewhere 
brought forward. 

We may premise, that since Mark himself first specifies 
the point of time by A‘av xpwi, a phrase sufficiently definite in 
itself, and supported by all the other evangelists, we must con- 
clude that when he adds, “ dvarsidavrog rod ndr‘ov, he did not 
mean to contradict himself, but used this latter phrase in a 
broader and less definite sense. As the sun is the source of 
light and of the day, and as‘his earliest rays produce the con- 
trast between darkness and light, between night and dawn, so 
the term sunrising might easily come in popular language, by 
a metonymy of cause for effect, to be put for all that earlier 
interval when his rays, still struggling with darkness, do never- 
theless usher in the day. 

Accordingly we find such a popular usage prevailing among 
the Hebrews, and several instances of it occur in the Old 
Testament. Thus, in Judges ix. 33, the message of Zebul to 
Abimelech, after directing him to lie in wait with his people 
in the field during the night, goes on as follows :—‘ And 
it shall be in the morning, as soon as the sun is up’ (Heb. 
wow MD), thou shalt rise early and set upon the city; ” Sept., 
Kai goras ro put awa Th avarsiAas Tov 7 Auoy, xv. Here we 
have the very same use of the Aorist, and the same juxta- 
position of wgwt and dua ri dvarsikas viv jrsov, and yet we 
cannot for a moment suppose that Abimelech with his am- 
buscade was to wait until the sun actually appeared above 
the horizon before he made his onset. So the Psalmist (civ. 
22), speaking of the young lions that by night roar after their 
prey, goes on to say, “ The sun ariseth, they gather them- 
selves together, and lay them down in their dens;” Sept., 
dvéreiAsy 6 Ass, x. ¢. A. Still in the Aorist. But wild ouimale 
do not wait for the actual appearance of the sun ere they 
shrink away to their lairs; the break of day, the dawning 
light, is the signal for their retreat. See also Sept. 2 K. iil. 
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22; 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. In all these passages the language is 
entirely parallel to that of Mark; and they serve fully to 
illustrate the principle that the rising of the sun is here used, 
in a popular sense, as equivalent to the rising of the day or 
early dawn.* 

Il. The Number of the Women.—Matthew mentions Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary, (ver. 1.) Mark enumerates 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, 
(ver. 1.) Luke has Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the mother 
of James, and others with them, (ver. 10.) John speaks of 
Mary Magdalene alone, and says nothing of any other. The 
first three evangelists accord, then, in respect to the two 
Marys, but no further ; while John differs from them all. Is 
there here a real discrepancy ? 

We may at once answer, No; because, according to the 
sound canon of Le Clere,+ “ Qui plura narrat, pauciora complec- 
titur ; qui pauciora memorat, plura non negat.” Because John, 
in narrating circumstances with which he was personally 
connected, sees fit to mention only Mary Magdalene, it does 
not at all follow that others were not present. Because Mat- 
thew, perhaps for like reasons, speaks only of the two Marys, 
he by no means excludes the presence of others. Indeed, the 
very words which John puts into the mouth of Mary Magda- 
lene (odx ofdauev, v. 2), presuppose the fact that others had 
gone with herto the sepulchre. That there was something 
in respect to Mary Magdalene, which gave her a peculiar pro- 
minence in these transactions, may be inferred from the fact, 
that not only John mentions her alone, but likewise all the 
other evangelists name her first, as if holding the most con- 
spicuous place. 

The instance here under consideration is parallel to that of 
the demoniacs of Gadara, and the blind men at Jericho, where, 
in both cases, Matthew speaks of two persons, while Mark and 
Luke mention only one.—(Matt. viii. 28; Mark v. 2; Luke 
viii. 27.— Matt. xx. 30; Mark x. 46; Luke xviii. 35.) Some- 
thing peculiar in the station or character of one of the per- 
sons rendered him in each case more prominent, and led the 
two latter evangelists to speak of him particularly. But there, 
as here, their language is not exclusive; nor is there in it any 
thing that contradicts the statements of Matthew. 

A familiar illustration will place this matter in a clear light. 
In the year 1824, Lafayette, the early friend of Washington, 
revisited the United States. He was every where received 
with joyous welcome, and his progress through the country re- 

* This use of the Aorist in the Sept. shows also that in Mark xvi, 2 the correct 


reading is dvartiAcvros, NOt &veriArAavros. 
+ Harm., p. 525. Cuan, xii, fin. 
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sembled a public triumph. Cities and states, and the con- 
gress of the nation, vied with each other in the honours and 
pageants showered upon the nation’s guest. Historians will 
record these events as a noble incident in the life of a public 
man. But should other writers, entering more fully into de- 
tail, narrate this visit as made, not by Lafayette alone, but by 
Lafayette and his son, and that both shared in the honours 
and hospitalities so lavishly proffered, would there be here any 
contradiction between the statements of the two classes of 
writers! Or, should still another class relate the same general 
facts, as having occurred in respect to three persons, Lafayette, 
his son, and his secretary, would there even then arise any 
contradiction? Most assuredly no one would ever think of 
bringing such a charge. So true it is: “ Qui plura narrat, 
pauciora complectitur; qui pauciora memorat, plura non negat.” 

III. The Arrival at the Sepulchre-—According to Mark, 
Luke, and John, the women on reaching the sepulchre find 
the great stone, with which it had been closed, already rolled 
away. Matthew, on the other hand, after narrating that the 
women went out to see the sepulchre, proceeds to mention the 
earthquake, the descent of the angel, his rolling away the 
stone, and sitting upon it, and the terror of the watch, as if all 
these things took place in the presence of the women. Such 
at least is the usual force of ‘dou. The angel, too (in ver. 5), 
addresses the women, as if still sitting upon the stone he had 
rolled away. 

The apparent discrepancy, if any, here arises simply from 
Matthew’s brevity in omitting to state in full what his own 
narrative presupposes. According to ver. 6, Christ was already 
risen; and therefore the earthquake and its accompaniments 
must have taken place at an earlier point of time, to which the 
sacred writer returns back in his narration. And although 
Matthew does not represent the women as entering the sepul- 
chre, yet, in ver. 8, he speaks of them as going out of it, ¢&ea- 
dotcas; so that, of course, their interview with the angel took 
place, not outside of the sepulchre, but in it, as narrated by 
the other evangelists. When, therefore, the angel says to 
them, in ver. 6, “ Come, see the place where the Lord lay,” this 
is not said without the tomb to induce them to enter, as Strauss 
avers, but within the sepulchre, just as in Mark xvi. 6. 

IV. The Vision of Angels in the Sepulchre-—Of this John 
says nothing. Matthew and Mark speak of one angel, Luke 
of two. Mark says he was sitting, Luke speaks of them as 
standing (réornoav). This difference in respect to numbers 
is parallel to the case of the women which we have just con- 
sidered ; and requires therefore no further illustration. The 
other alleged difficulty as to the position of the angels also 
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vanishes when we take the ééorneaw of Luke in its appro- 
priate and acknowledged usage; they suddenly appeared, were 
suddenly present, without reference to its etymology. So well 
established is this usage, that Passow gives as one definition 
of igiornus, hervorkommen, herbeikommen, plotzlich erscheinen, 
i. ¢., to come forth, to come near, to appear suddenly.* 

There is likewise some diversity in the language addressed 
to the women by the angels. In Matthew and Mark the pro- 
minent object is the charge to the disciples to depart into Gali- 
lee. In Luke this is not referred to; but the women are 
reminded of our Lord’s own previous declaration, that he 
would rise again on the third day. Neither of the evangelists 
here professes to report all that was said by the angels, and 
of course there is no room for contradiction. 


§ 3. The Return of the Women to the City, and the First 
Appearance of our Lord. 


Matt. xxviii. 7-10 ; Mark xvi. 8,9; Luke xxiv. 9-11; John xx. 1, 2. 


John, speaking of Mary Magdalene alone, says that having 
seen that the stone was taken away from the sepulchre, she 
went in haste (ran) to tell Peter and John. He says nothing 
of her having seen the angels, nor of her having entered the 
sepulchre at all. ‘The other evangelists, speaking of the wo- 
men generally, relate that they entered the tomb, saw the 
angels, and then returned into the city. On their way, Jesus 
meets them. They recognise him, fall at and embrace his 
feet, and receive his charge to the disciples. Was Mary 
Magdalene now with the other women? Or did she enter the 
city by another way? Or had she left the sepulchre before the 
rest ? 

It is evident that Mary Magdalene was not with the other 
women when Jesus thus met them. Her language to Peter 
and John forbids the supposition that she had already seen 
the Lord: “They have taken away the Lord out of the 
sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid him.” She 
therefore must have entered the city by another path and gate, 
or else have left the sepulchre before the rest ; or, possibly, 
both these positions may be true. She bore her tidings ex- 
pressly to Peter and John, who would seem to have lodged by 
themselves in a different quarter of the city ;f while the other 
women went apparently to the rest of the disciples. But this 


* See also Reiske Indic. Opp. Demosth. art. igueéves. Sturz Lex. Xenoph. ib, 

+ “ Neque apostoli summo mane ejus die quo Christus e sepulcro vivus prodiit, uno 
eodemque loco congregati, sed per dissitas urbis Hierosol regiones dispersi et in 

lurium amicorum hospitia divisi erant. Hinc Maria Magdalena solis Joanni atque 
Petro narrabat, quae apud sepulcrum ipsa observaverat,” &c.—Griesbach de Fonti 
é&c, Opusc, Academ. 2, p. 243, sq. 
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supposition of a different route is essential only in connection 
with the view that she left the tomb with the other women. 
That, however, she actually departed from the sepulchre before 
her companions, would seem most probable, inasmuch as she 
speaks to Peter and John only of the absence of the Lord’s 
body, says nothing in this connection of a vision of angels ; 
and when, after returning again to the tomb she sees the 
angels, it is evidently for the first time, and she repeats to 
them as the cause of her grief her ¢omplaint as to the disap- 
pearance of the body.—(John xx. 12,13). She may have turned 
back from the tomb without entering it at all, so soon as she 
saw that it was open ; inferring from the removal of the stone, 
that the sepulchre had been rifled. Or, she may first have 
entered with the rest, when, according to Luke, “they found 
not the body of the Lord Jesus,” and “‘ were much perplexed 
thereabout,” before the angels became visible to them. The 
latter supposition seems best to meet the exigencies of the 
ease. 

* As the other women went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus 
met them, saying, All hail. And they came, and held him by 
the feet, and worshipped him. Then Jesus said unto them, 
Be not afraid ; go, tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me.” The women had left the 
sepulchre “with fear and great joy,” after the declaration of 
the angels that Christ was risen; or, as Mark has it, “ they 
trembled and were amazed.” Jesus meets them with words of 
gentleness to quiet their terrors: “ Be not afraid.” He per- 
mits them to approach, and embrace his feet, and testify their 
joy and homage. He reiterates to them the message of the 
angels to his “ brethren,” the eleven disciples, see v. 16. 

This appearance and interview is narrated only by Matthew ; 
none of the other evangelists give any hint of it. Matthew 
here stops short. Mark simply relates that the women fled 
from the tomb; “neither said they anything to any one, for 
they were afraid.” This, of course, can only mean that they 
spoke of what they had thus seen to no one, while on their way 
to the city; for the very charge of the angels, which they went to 
fulfil, was, that theyshould “ go their way and tell his disciples,” 
(v. 7.) Luke narrates more fully, that “they returned from the 
sepulchre, and told all these things (raira rdéra) unto the 
eleven, and to all the rest.—And their words seemed to them 
as idle tales, and they believed them not.” We may perhaps 
see in this language one reason why the other evangelists have 
omitted to mention this appearance of our Lord. The disci- 
ples disbelieved the report of the women, that they had seen 
Jesus. In like manner they afterwards disbelieved the report 
of Mary Magdalene to the same effect.—(Mark xvi. 11). They 
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were ready, it would seem, to admit the testimony of the wo- 
men to the absence of the body, and to the vision of angels ; 
but not to the resurrection of Jesus and his appearance to 
them.—(Luke xxiv. 21-24). And afterwards, when the eleven 
had become convinced by the testimony of their own senses, 
those first two appearances to the women became of less im- 
portance and were less regarded. Hence the silence of three 
evangelists as to the one ; of two as tothe other; and of Paul 
as to both.—(1 Cor. xv. 5, 6). 


§ 4. Peter and John visit the Sepulchre. Jesus appears to 
Mary Magdalene. 


John xx. 3-18; Luke xxiv, 12; Mark xvi. 9-11. 


The full account of these two events is given solely by John. 
Matthew has not a word of either; Luke merely mentions, in 
general, that Peter, on the report of the women, went to the 
sepulchre ; while Mark speaks only of our Lord’s appearance 
to Mary Magdalene, which he seems to represent as his first 
appearance. 

According to John’s account, Peter and the beloved disci- 
ple, excited by the tidings of Mary Magdalene that the Lord’s 
body had been taken away, hasten to the sepulchre. They 
run; John outruns Peter, comes first to the tomb, and stoop- 
ing down, sees the grave-clothes lying, but he does not enter. 
The other women are no longer at the tomb, nor have the 
disciples met them on the way. Peter now comes up; he 
enters the tomb, and sees the grave-clothes lying, and the 
napkin that was about his head not lying with the rest, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself. John, too, now enters 
the sepulchre ; “and he saw and believed.” 

What was it that John thus believed? The mere report of 
Mary Magdalene, that the body had been removed? So much 
he must have believed ‘when he stooped down and looked into 
the sepulchre. For this, there was no need that he should 
enter the tomb. His belief must have been of something more, 
and greater. The grave-clothes lying orderly in their place, 
and the napkin folded together by itself, made it evident that 
the sepulchre had not been rifled nor the body stolen by violent 
hands ; for these garments and spices would have been of more 
value to thieves, than merely a naked corpse; at least, they 
would not have taken the trouble thus to fold them together. 
The same circumstances showed also that the body had not 
been removed by friends, for they would not thus have left 
grave-clothes behind. All these considerations produce in the 
mind of John the germ of a belief that Jesus was risen from 
the dead. He believed (ériorsuss) because he saw; “ for (ye) 
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as yet they knew not the Scripture” (ver. 9). He now began 
more fully to recall and understand our Lord’s repeated decla- 
ration, that he was to rise again on the third day, Matt. xvi. 
21, xvii. 23; Luke ix. 22, xxiv. 6, 7, al.; a declaration on which 
the Jews had already acted in setting a watch, Matt. xxvii. 
63, sg. In this way, the difficulty which is sometimes urged 
of an apparent want of connection between verses 8 and 9 dis- 
appears ; and the word éaiorsvsz is left in the signification of 
a religious belief, usual to it in John’s Gospel. See John iii. 
15, 16, sq., x. 26, xix. 35, al. saepe. In this chapter it refers 
more particularly to a belief in our Lord’s resurrection, as 
here in ver. 8, and also in ver. 25, 27, 29. To understand it 
in ver. 8, simply of a belief in the tidings of Mary Magdalene, 
without some definite adjunct to show that it is to be thus 
limited, would be a departure from the customary usage of the 
word by John.* 

The two disciples went their way, “ wondering in themselves 
at what was come to pass.” Mary Magdalene, who had fol- 
lowed them back to the sepulchre, remained before it weeping. 
While she thus wept, she too, like John, stooped down and 
looked in, “ and seeth two angels, in white, sitting, the one at 
the head and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus 
had lain.” To their inquiry why she wept, her reply was the 
same report which she had before borne to the two disciples : 
“ Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him,” (ver. 13). Of the angels we learn 
nothing further. The whole character of this representation 
seems to show clearly that Mary had not before seen the 
angels, and also that she had not before been told that Jesus 
was risen. We must otherwise regard her as having been in 
a most unaccountably obtuse and unbelieving frame of mind, 
the very contrary of which seems to have been the fact. If 
also she had before informed the two disciples of a vision of 
angels and of Christ’s resurrection, it is difficult to see why 
John should omit to mention this circumstance, so important 
and so personal to himself.+ 

After replying to the angels, Mary turned herself about, and 
sees a person standing near, whom, from his being present 
there, she takes to be the keeper of the garden. He, too, 
inquires why she weeps. Her reply is the same as before; 
except that she, not unnaturally, supposes him to have been 
engaged in removing the body, which she desires to recover. 
He simply utters in reply, in well known tones, the name, 


* The same view is adopted by Liicke, in the second edition of his Commentary on 
John ii., p. 671, sq 

+ How difficult such a ——— is, and how artificial the arguments to sustain 
it, may be seen in Hengstenberg’s attempt—Evang. Kirchenzeitung, 1841, No. 63. 
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‘“* Mary!” and the whole truth flashes upon her soul; doubt 
is dispelled, and faith triumphs. She exclaims, “ Rabboni ! ” 
as much as to say, “ My dearest Master!” and apparently, 
like the other women (Matt. xxviii. 9), falls at his feet in 
order to embrace and worship him. This Jesus forbids her 
to do, in these remarkable words: “ Touch me not (44 jou 
dewrov); for 1am not yet ascended to my Father. But go 
to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.”— 
(Ver. 17.) 

It is difficult, at first view, to see why our Lord should 
here forbid Mary Magdalene to touch him, when he had just 
before permitted the other women to hold him by the feet ; 
and when also, the same evening, he tells his disciples to 
“ handle and see” for themselves, at the same time showing 
them his hands and his feet. Interpreters have attempted to 
solve the difficulty in various ways, the chief of which are the 
four following :-— 

1. Chrysostom and Augustine here take aarov figuratively, 
like Lat. mente contrectare, and thus obtain the sense, “ Re- 
gard not this my earthly manifestation, for I am yet to be 
glorified in heaven.” This is not in itself inappropriate; and 
is followed by Calvin, Beza, Grotius, and others. But this 
tropical use of déarrscdas is exceedingly harsh and without ex- 
ample in Greek; nor is the subsequent oitw dvaléCnxa compa- 
tible with such an explanation. 

2. Others suppose Mary to be uncertain whether what she 
sees is a real body or a mere phantasm; and she wishes to 
touch Jesus in order to decide this point. This Jesus forbids, 
asserting that he is yet in his earthly body, which will be 
changed at his ascension into a glorified body. So Pfaff, and 
J. D. Michaelis, before a.D. 1782.* But this hypothesis does 
not touch the difficulty above stated ; for, on this supposition, 
we cannot see why our Lord should not have given the same 
prohibition in the case of the other women and the disciples. 
Besides, such an unwillingness to be touched could only have 
increased in Mary’s mind the suspicion that what she saw was 
a mere phantasm. 

3. A common view is, that our Lord intended to prevent 
Mary from delaying and wasting the time in embracing him ; 
he wished her to hasten to the disciples and make known the 
joyful tidings; g. d. “Delay not now; for I am not yet 
ascended ; but go to my brethren,” &c. So Peter Martyr, 
Mosheim, Doddridge, Tittmann, and others. But it is not 
easy to see why such very great haste was necessary in the 
case of Mary Magdalene, more than in that of the other 

* Begribniss—und Auferstehungsgesch, p. 172. 
VOL. I.—NO. III. 2Q 
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women who were charged with a similar message to the 
disciples. If this, too, were the meaning, we should rather 
expect the present—oirw yag dvaCaivw, for I do not yet ascend, 
&e. Further, the signification here assigned to dérreodas, viz., 
to cling to, to delay, cannot be supported by proof. 

4, There remains another explanation, which depends upon 
the peculiar character of Mary Magdalene. She had been 
distinguished for her devotedness to our Lord and to his 
teaching during his ministry; she had stood by his cross 
along with his mother and the beloved disciple (John xix. 
25-27), from whose lips she had doubtless heard a report of 
those last discourses, so full of tenderness and pathos, which 
Jesus held with the twelve the same night in which he was 
betrayed ; she was now among the first to visit his sepulchre, 
and was weeping bitterly because his body was no longer to 
be found. When, therefore, Jesus thus speaks to her, and 
she recognises him as her Lord and Master, now risen from 
the dead, in joyful surprise and triumphant faith she recurs 
to those promises of return contained in his last discourse 
(John xiv. 18, 28, 29; xvi. 16, 19, 20, 22, 28), and beholds 
in him the ascended Saviour, the already glorified Redeemer, 
who thus returns from heaven to fulfil his promise made to 
his disciples. This impression Jesus directly counteracts : 
“ Touch me not”—embrace me not under such misapprehension; 
“for Iam not yet ascended to my Father.” In the spirit of 
his same last discourse, he speaks of the disciples as his 
brethren, and calls God his Father and their Father (John 
xv. 12-16). This interpretation, which I hold to be the cor- 
rect one, is also followed in general by Kypke, Herder, J. D. 
Michaelis, Kuin6él, Tholuck, Neander,* and others. It is in- 
deed objected that in order to give to drresda: this sense of 
embracing, it ought to be followed by the words yovérwy ov, 
or x0dav wov. But this seems rather hypercritical. Our Lord 
does not tell Mary not to embrace his knees or his feet; but, 
as he perceives her purpose to do this, he forbids her to 
touch him at all. The above view brings out a sense so ap- 
propriate, and is comparatively so unobjectionable, that there 
remains no occasion for any conjectural change of the text ; 
a dangerous expedient to which Liicke has had recourse in 
his second edition. 

There remains to be considered the circumstance that Mark, 
in ver. 9, seems to represent this appearance of Jesus at the 
sepulchre to Mary Magdalene as his first appearance—* Now, 
being risen early the first of the week, he appeared first (xearov) 
to Mary Magdalene.” In attempting to harmonize this with 
Matthew’s account of our Lord’s appearance to the other wo- 


* Leben Jesu, 3te Ausg. p. 715, 
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men on their return from the sepulchre, three methods have 
been adopted. 

1. In order to make out that the appearance to Mary Mag- 
dalene was actually the first, it has been assumed that the 
other women, after returning into the city to deliver the mes- 
sage of the angels to the disciples, went out again a second 
time to the sepulchre, when Peter and John and Mary Magda- 
lene had already departed from it, and that they were now on 
their second return to the city when Jesus met them. So Le 
Clerc, Benson, Doddridge, Lardner, Newcome, and many others. 
The objection to this view is its complexity, in a matter where 
the language of Matthew is so very direct and explicit: ‘‘ And 
they departed quickly from the sepulchre, and did run to bring 
his disciples word; and [as they went to tell his disciples, | 
lo! Jesus met them.” There seems here no possibility of 
avoiding the inference that the interview took place on 
their way to the city, after they first left the sepulchre, even 
if the words in brackets be omitted, as is the case in some 
manuscripts. 

2. Griesbach, with the like intent, supposes that the women, 
after leaving the sepulchre to return to the disciples, had a 
long distance to go in order to find some of them, inasmuch as 
they had all been scattered on the death of their Lord, and 
were lodging in different parts of the city, or perhaps in 
Bethany.* In this way he finds time for Jesus to appear first to 
Mary Magdalene, and afterwards to meet the rest while yet 
on their way to some of the more distant disciples. ‘This 
solution is still more artificial and less probable than the pre- 
ceding, and has been followed, I believe, by no other inter- 
preter. 

3. It is said that the appearance to Mary Magdalene, and 
that to the other women, are in fact one and the same; that 
what John and Mark relate of Mary Magdalene in particular, 
Matthew, in his brief and general way, attributes to all the 
women.t So Luke, it may be said, apparently narrates (ver. 
12) that Peter ran to the sepulchre in consequence of the re- 
port of all the women; while John says that Peter and himself 
went thither in consequence of the tidings brought by Mary 
Magdalene alone. To this view there would perhaps be less 
objection, were the circumstances in the two cases similar. 
But they are not; and are indeed so diverse, as to render it 
quite evident that they belong to different occasions. In the 
one case, our Lord appears to the women as they are returning 
to the city; he permits them to embrace his feet, and sends a 
message to the disciples to go into Galilee. In the other, he 


* De Fontibus, &c., Opusc. Acad. ii., p. 251. 
+ De Wette, Handb. zu Matt., p. 271, Olshausen, Comm. ii. p. 557, 3te Ausg. 
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appears to Mary Magdalene alone at the sepulchre, forbids 
her to touch him, and his message to the disciples is that he 
is to ascend to his Father and their Father. 

‘4. More to the purpose is’the view which regards gérov 
in Mark v. 9, as put not absolutely but relatively.* That is 
to say, Mark narrates three, and only three, appearances of 
our Lord; of these three that to Mary Magdalene takes place 
Jirst, (xearov,) and that to the assembled disciples the same 
evening occurs last (iorsgov), ver. 14. Now, in any series or 
succession of events where zearov and deregov are employed, 
whatever may be the number of intervening terms, zgd@rov 
marks the first of the series, and torsgov the last of the same 
series, and no other. So here in Mark, dorsgo is put with 
the third appearance narrated; but had four been mentioned, 
deregov could not have stood with the third, but must have 
been used with the fourth or last; and so in every case.} 
Hence as doregov is here put relatively, and therefore does not 
exclude the subsequent appearances of our Lord to Thomas 
and in Galilee, so, too, zg%rov stands relatively, and does not 
exclude the previous appearance to the other women. A si- 
milar example occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 5-8, where Paul enumerates 
those to whom the Lord showed himself after his resurrection, 
viz., to Peter, to the twelve, to five hundred brethren, to James, 
to all the apostles, and last of all (éeyarov révrwv) to Paul 
also. Now, had Paul written here, as with strict propriety he 
might have done, “ he was seen first of Cephas,” apn xearov 
Kyg¢, assuredly no one would ever have understood him as 
intending to assert that the appearance to Peter was the first 
absolutely; that is, as implying that Jesus was seen of Peter 
before he appeared to Mary Magdalene and the other women. 
In like manner, when John declares (xxi. 14) that Jesus 
showed himself to his disciples by the lake of Galilee for the 
third time after he was risen from the dead, this is said rela- 
tively to the two previous appearances to the assembled 
apostles, and does by no means exclude the four still earlier 
appearances, viz., to Peter, to the two at Emmaus, to Mary 
Magdalene, and to the other women, one of which John him- 
self relates in full. 

In this way the whole difficulty in the case before us disap- 
pears, and the complex and cumbrous machinery of earlier 
commentators becomes superfluous. 

After her interview with Jesus, Mary Magdalene returns to 
the city, and tells the disciples that she had seen the Lord, 
and that he had spoken these things unto her. According to 
Mark (ver. 10, 11), the disciples were “ mourning and weep- 


* Hengstenberg, Evang. Kirchenz., 1841, No. 64. 
+ See for this use of dcrtgv, Matt. xxi, 37; xxii. 27; xxvi. 60. 
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ing;” and when they heard that Jesus was alive, and had been 
seen of her, they believed not.* 


§ 5. Jesus appears to Two Disciples on the way to Emmaus. Also 
to Peter. 
Luke xxiv. 13-35; Mark xvi. 12, 13; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 


This appearance on the way to Emmaus is related in full 
only by Luke. Mark merely notes the fact, while the other 
two evangelists and Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5) make no mention 
of it. 

On the afternoon of the same day on which our Lord arose, 
two of his disciples, one of them named Cleopas,t were on 
their way on foot to a village called Emmaus, sixty stadia, or 
seven and a half Roman miles distant from Jerusalem—a walk 
of some two, or two and a half hours. They had heard and 
credited the tidings brought by the women, and also by Peter 
and John, that the sepulchre was open and empty, and that 
the women had also seen a vision of angels, who said that Jesus 
was alive. They had most probably likewise heard the reports 
of Mary Magdalene and the other women, that Jesus himself 
had appeared to them; but these they did not regard, and do 
not mention them (ver. 24), because they, like the other dis- 
ciples, had looked upon them “ as idle tales, and they believed 
them not” (ver. 11). As they went, they were sad, and talked 
together of all those things which had happened. After some 
time, Jesus himself drew near, and went with them. But they 
knew him not. Mark says he was in another form (é érégg 
woe97); Luke affirms that “ their eyes were holden, that they 
should not know him” (ver. 16). Was there in this any thing 
miraculous? The “another form” of Mark, Doddridge ex- 
plains by “a different habit from what he ordinarily wore.” 
His garments, of course, were not his former ones; and this 
was probably one reason why Mary Magdalene had before 
taken him for the keeper of the garden. See also John xxi. 4. 
It may be, too, that these two disciples had not been intimately 
acquainted with the Lord. He had arrived at Jerusalem only 
six days before his crucifixion; and these might possibly have 
been recent converts, who had not before seen him. To such, 
the change of garments, and the unexpectedness of the meet- 
ing, would render a recognition more difficult; nor could it be 
regarded as surprising, that under such circumstances they 
should not know him. Still, all this is hypothesis; and the 

* See the remarks above, pp. 597-599. 
+ Luke xxiv. 18. The name Kasésas is probably contracted for Kaséwargos, like 
"Avrinas for ‘Avciwares. This is therefore a different person from ee Kaaras, 


John xix. 25, elsewhere called Alpheus, ’Aagaies, Mark iii. 18, coll, xv. 40; these two 
names being only different modes of pronouncing the Heb. "25m. 
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averment of Luke, that “their eyes were holden,” and the 
manner of our Lord’s parting from them afterwards, seem 
more naturally to imply that the idea of a supernatural agency, 
affecting, not Jesus himself, but the eyes or minds of the two 
disciples, was in the mind of the sacred writer. 

Jesus inquires the cause of their sadness, chides them for 
their slowness of heart to believe what the prophets had spoken, 
and then proceeds to expound unto them “ in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” Théy feel the power of his 
words, and their hearts burn within them. By this time they 
drew nigh to the village whither they went; it was toward 
evening, and the day was far spent. Their journey was ended, 
and Jesus was about to depart from them. In accordance 
with oriental hospitality, they constrained him to remain with 
them. He consents; and as he sat at meat with them, he 
took bread, and blessed, and brake, and gave unto them. At 
this time, and in connection with this act, their eyes were 
opened; they knew him; and he vanished away from them 
(aguvro, tyévero aa’ airév). Here, too, the question is raised, 
whether the language necessarily implies any thing miraculous ? 
Our English translators have rendered this passage in the 
margin, “ he ceased to be seen of them;” and have referred to 
Luke iv. 30 and John viii. 59, as illustrating this idea. They 
might also have referred to Acts viii. 39. Still, the language is 
doubtless such as the sacred writers would most naturally have 
employed, in order directly to express the idea of supernatural 
agency.* 

Full of wonder and joy, the two disciples set off the same 
hour and return to Jerusalem.t They find the eleven and 
other disciples assembled, and as they enter they are met with 
the joyful exclamation, ‘“‘ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared unto Simon” (ver. 34). They then rehearse what 
had happened to themselves; but, according to Mark, the rest 
believed them not. As in the case of the women, so here there 
would seem to have been something in the position or charac- 
ter of these two disciples, which led the others to give less 
credit to their testimony than to that of Peter, one of the 
leading apostles. 

This appearance to Peter is mentioned by no other evange- 
list, and we know nothing of the particular time, nor of the 


* So dganis iviverro, of angels, 2 Macc. iii. 34. 

+ This circumstance has some bearing upon the question as to the situation of 
Emmaus. However plausible may be the conjecture that the original reading in 
Luke xxiv. 13 may have been ixariy iffzovea, one hundred and sirty stadia, which 
would nearly coincide with the position of the city Emmaus or Nicopolis; and al- 
though Cod. K, N, do actually so read a pr. manu; yet the distance of siz hours is 
too great for the two disciples to have returned the same evening in season for the 
events recorded. We must therefore abide by the usual reading, supported as it is 
by Jos. B. J., vii. 6,6. See Bibl. Res. in Pal., iii. p. 66. 
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attending circumstances. It would seem to have taken place 
either not long before, or else shortly after, that to the two 
_ disciples. It had not happened when they left Jerusalem for 

Emmaus, or at least they had not heard of it. It had oc- 
curred when they returned, and that long enough before to 
have been fully reported to all the disciples, and believed by 
them. It may perhaps have happened about the time when 
the two disciples set off, or shortly afterwards. 

Paul, in enumerating those by whom the Lord was seen after 
his resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 5), mentions Peter first, passing 
over the appearances to the women, and also that to the 


two disciples, probably because they did not belong to the 
apostles. 


§ 6. Jesus appears to the Apostles in the absence of Thomas, and 
afterwards when Thomas is present. 


Mark xvi. 14-18; Luke xxiv. 36-48; John xx. 19-29; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 


The narrative of our Lord’s first appearance to the apostles 
is most fully given by Luke. John adds a few circumstances; 
and Mark as well as Luke has preserved the first charge thus 
privately given to the apostles to preach the gospel in all the 
world,—a charge afterwards repeated in a more public and 
solemn manner on the mountain in Galilee. When Paul says 
the Lord appeared to the twelve, he obviously employs this 
number as being the usual designation of the apostles, and 
very probably includes both the occasions narrated in this sec- 
tion. Mark and Luke speak in like manner of the eleven; and 
yet we know from John that Thomas was not at first among 
them, so that of course only ten were actually present. 

According to Mark, the disciples were at their evening meal, 
which implies a not very late hour. John says the doors were 
shut (xsxAciouévwv), for fear of the Jews. While the two who 
had returned from Emmaus were still recounting what had hap- 
pened unto them, Jesus himself “came and stood (7Ade xa/ 
corn) in the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you!” The question here again is raised, whether this 
entrance of our Lord was miraculous? That it might have 
been so, there is no reason to doubt. He who in the days of 
his flesh walked upon the waters, and before whose angel the 
iron gate of the prison opened of its own accord so that Peter 
might pass out (Acts xii. 10); he who was himself just risen 
from the dead, might well in some miraculous way present 
himself to his followers in spite of bolts and bars. But does 
the language here necessarily imply a miracle? The doors in- 
deed were shut; but the word used does not of itself signify 
that they were bolted or fastened. The object, no doubt, was 
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to prevent access to spies from the Jews, and also to guard 
themselves from the danger of being arrested; and both these 
objects might perhaps have been as effectually accomplished 
-by a watch at or before the door. Nor do the words used of 
our Lord strictly indicate anything miraculous. We do not 
find here a form of égiernu:, the word commonly employed to 
express the sudden appearance of angels ; * but “he came and 
stood (7A¢e xa? torn) in the midst of them,” implying per se 
nothing more than the ordinary mede of approach. There is 
in fact nothing in the whole account to suggest a miracle, ex- 
cept the remark of John respecting the doors; and as this 
circumstance is not mentioned either by Mark or Luke, it may 
be doubtful whether we are necessarily compelled by the 
language to regard the mode of our Lord’s entrance as mira- 
culous. 

The disciples had disbelieved the reports of most of those 
who said they had seen the Lord, and now they could hardly 
believe their own eyes. They were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had seen a spirit. ‘The Lord reassures 
them, shows them his hands and his feet in order to convince 
them that it is he himself; and while they yet believed not 
for joy, he called for food and did eat before them. He up- 
braided them with their unbelief in respect to his resurrection. 
Then, too, he opened their minds that they might understand 
the Scriptures, showing them that Christ was thus to suffer 
and to rise from the dead the third day. He goes on to speak 
of them as appointed to preach the gospel, not to Jews alone, 
but to all the world; and as a symbol of this great commis- 
sion, and of the power which they should shortly receive from 
on high, “ he breathed on them and said, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.” There was in this emblem a recognition and reitera- 
tion of the gracious promise before made (John xiv. 26, 16, 
7 sq-), which was to be abundantly fulfilled on the day of Pen- 
tecost. 

At this interview Thomas was not present. On his return 
the other disciples relate to him the circumstances. But 
Thomas now disbelieved the others, as they before had disbe- 
lieved the women. His reply was, “ Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 
of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not be- 
lieve.” Our Lord had compassion upon his perverseness. 
Eight days afterwards, when the disciples were again as- 
sembled and Thomas with them, our Lord came as before, and 
stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you! He permits 
to Thomas the test he had demanded, and charges him to be 
not faithless, but believing. Thomas, convinced and abashed, 
* Sce above, pp. 596, 597. 
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exclaims in the fulness of faith and joy, “My Lord and my 
God !” recognising and acknowledging thereby the divine nature 
thus manifested in the flesh. The reply of our Lord to Thomas 
is strikingly impressive and condemnatory of his want of 
faith: —‘‘ Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast be- 
lieved; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved!” He and the other disciples, who were to be the 
heralds of the Lord’s resurrection to the world as the founda- 
tion of the hope of the gospel, refused to believe except upon 
the evidence of their own senses; while all who after them 
have borne the Christian name have believed this great fact 
of the gospel solely upon their testimony. God has over- 
ruled their unbelief for good, in making it a powerful argu- 
ment for the truth of their testimony in behalf of this great 
fact, which they themselves were so slow to believe. Blessed, 
indeed, are they who have received their testimony. 


§ 7. Our Lord’s Appearance in Galilee. 
John xxi. 1-24; Matt. xxviii. 16-20; 1 Cor. xv. 6. 


It appears from the narrative of Matthew, that while the 
disciples were yet in Jerusalem, our Lord had appointed a 
time when he would meet them in Galilee, upon a certain 
mountain. (See Matt. xxvi. 32.) They therefore left Jeru- 
salem after the passover, probably soon after the interview at 
which Thomas was present, and returned to Galilee, their 
home. Whie waiting for the appointed time, they engaged 
in their usual occupation of fishermen. On a certain day, as 
John relates, towards evening, seven of them being together, 
including Peter, Thomas, and the sons of Zebedee, they put 
out upon the lake with their nets in a fishing-boat; but 
during the whole night they caught nothing. At early dawn 
Jesus stood upon the shore, from which they were not far off, 
and directed them to cast the net upon the right side of the 
boat. “They cast therefore, and now they were not able to 
draw it for the multitude of the fishes.” Recognising in this 
miracle their risen Lord, they pressed around him. Peter, 
with his characteristic ardour, threw himself into the water 
in order to reach him the sooner. At their Lord’s command 
they prepared a meal from the fish they had thus taken. “Jesus 
then cometh and taketh bread, and giveth them, and fish 
likewise.” This was his third appearance to the eleven; or 
rather to a large number of them together. It was on this 
occasion, and after their meal, that our Lord put to Peter 
the touching and thrice-repeated question, “ Lovest thou 
me. 

At length the sct time arrived, and the eleven disciples 
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went away into the mountain “where Jesus had appointed 
them.” It would seem most probable that this time and 
place had been appointed of our Lord for a solemn and more 
public interview, not only with the eleven, whom he had 
already met, but with all his disciples in Galilee; and that, 
therefore, it was on this same occasion when, according to 
Paul, “ he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once.”-— 
(1 Cor. xv. 6.) That the interview was not confined to the 
eleven alone, would seem evident from the fact that ‘“ some 
doubted ;” for this could hardly be supposed true of any of 
the eleven, after what had already happened to them in 
Jerusalem and Galilee, and after having been appointed to 
meet their risen Lord at this very time and place. The 
appearance of the five hundred must at any rate be referred to 
Galilee; for even after our Lord’s ascension the number of the 
names in Jerusalem were together only about an hundred and 
twenty (Acts i. 15). I do not hesitate, therefore, to hold with 
Flatt, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, and others, that the appear- 
ances thus described by Matthew and Paul were identical. 
It was a great and solemn occasion. Our Lord had directed 
that the eleven and all his disciples in Galilee should thus be 
convened upon the mountain. It was the closing scene of 
his ministry in Galilee. Here his life had been spent. Here 
most of his mighty works had been done, and his discourses 
held. Here his followers were as yet most numerous. He, 
therefore, here takes leave on earth of those among whom he 
had lived and laboured longest ; and repeats to al] his disciples 
in public the solemn charge which he had already given in 
private to the apostles, “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations;—and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” It was doubtless his last interview with his 
disciples in that region, his last great act in Galilee. 


§ 8. Our Lord's further Appearances at Jerusalem, and 
his Ascension. 


1 Cor. xv. 7; Acts i. 3-12; Luke xxiv. 50-51; Mark xvi. 19. 


Luke relates, in Acts i. 3, that Jesus showed himself alive 
to the apostles, “after his passion, by many infallible proofs, 
being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God.” This would seem to 
imply interviews and communications, as to which we have 
little more than this very general notice. One of these may 
have been the appearance to James, mentioned by Paul alone 
(1 Cor. xv. 7), as subsequent to that to the five hundred 
brethren. It may be referred with most probability to Jeru- 
salem, after the return of the apostles from Galilee. That 
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this return took place by the Lord’s direction, there can be 
no doubt; although none of the evangelists have given us the 
slightest hint as to any such direction. Indeed, it is this very 
brevity—this omission to place on record the minor details 
which might serve to connect the great facts and events of 
our Lord’s last forty days on earth,—that has occasioned 
all the doubt and difficulty with which this portion of the 
written history of these events has been encompassed. The 
James here intended was probably our Lord’s brother, who 
was of high consideration in the church, and is often, in the 
later books, simply so named without any special designation. 
(See Acts xii. 17; xv. 13; xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 9, 12. al.) At the 
time when Paul wrote, the other James, “the brother of 
John,” as he is called, was already dead (Acts xii. 2). 

After thus appearing to James, our Lord, according to Paul, 
was seen “of all the apostles.” This, too, was apparently an 
appointed meeting; and was doubtless the same of which 
Luke speaks, as occurring in Jerusalem, immediately preceding 
the ascension. It was, of course, the Lord’s last interview 
with his apostles. He repeats to them the promise of the 
baptism with the Holy Spirit as soon to take place; and 
charges them not to depart from Jerusalem until this should 
be accomplished.* Strange as it may appear, the twelve, in 
this last solemn moment, put to him the question, “ Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” How, in- 
deed, were they to believe! Their gross and darkened minds, 
not yet enlightened by the baptism of the Spirit, clung still to 
the idea of a temporal Prince and Saviour, who should deliver 
his people, not from their sins, but from the galling yoke of 
Roman dominion. Our Lord deals gently with their ignorance 
and want of faith: “It is not for you to know the times and 
seasons;—but ye shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto me—unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” 

During this discourse, or in immediate connection with it, 
our Lord leads them out as far as to Bethany (iw¢ sig Bndaviav); 
and lifting up his hands he blessed them (Luke xxiv. 50.) 
This act of blessing must be understood, by all the laws of 
language, as having taken place at or near Bethany. The 
connecting particle is xa/not dé, as in the beginning of the same 
verse. “And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven.” Our Lord’s 
ascension, then, took place at or near Bethany. Indeed, the 
sacred writer could hardly have found words to express this 
fact more definitely and fully; and a doubt on this point could 
never have suggested itself to the mind of any reader, but for 

* To this interview belongs also Luke xxiv. 44. 
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the language of the same writer, in Acts i. 12, where he re- 
lates that after the ascension the disciples “ returned. unto 
Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet.” Luke obviously did 
not mean to contradict himself; and the most that this ex- 
pression can be made to imply is, that from Bethany, where 
their Lord had ascended, which lies on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, a mile or more below the summit of the ridge, 
the disciples returned to Jerusalem by a path across the mount. 
Yet from this remark in Acts arose, probably early in the 
fourth century, the legend which fixed the place of the ascen- 
sion on the reputed summit of the Mount of Olives. If that 
was indeed the true spot, then our Lord ascended from it in 
full view of all the inhabitants of Jerusalem; a circumstance 
not hinted at by the evangelist, nor at all in accordance with 
the life and character of the Saviour.* 

As these disciples stood gazing and wondering, while a cloud 
received their Lord out of their sight, two angels stood by 
them in white apparel, announcing unto them, that this same 
Jesus, who was thus taken up from them into heaven, shall 
again so come, in like manner as they had seen him go into 
heaven. With this annunciation closes the written history of 
our Lord’s resurrection and ascension. 


§ 9. Results. 


Having thus completed the discussion relative to the 
sequence of events, and the proper mode of harmonizing the 
accounts given by the four evangelists of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion, his ascension, and the accompanying circumstances, it 
may be worth while here to present a summary view of these 
events and circumstances, in the order resulting from the pre- 
ceding considerations. 

At early dawn on the first day of the week, the women who 
had attended on Jesus, viz., Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of James, Joanna, Salome, and others, went out with spices to 
the sepulchre in order further to embalm the Lord’s body. 
They inquire among themselves, who should remove for them 
the stone which closed the sepulchre. On their arrival they 
find the stone already taken away; for there had been an 
earthquake, and an angel had descended and rolled away the 
stone and sat upon it, so that the keepers became as dead men 
for terror. The Lord had risen. The women, knowin 
nothing of all this, are amazed ; they enter the tomb, and find 
not the body of the Lord, and are greatly perplexed. At this 
time, Mary Magdalene, impressed with the idea that the body 


* For a full discussion of this topic, in reply to the objections of Mr Newman, see 
an article by the writer, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, No. 1. p. 176 sq. 
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had been stolen away, leaves the sepulchre and the other wo- 
men, and runs to the city to tell Peter and John. The rest 
remain in the tomb ; and immediately two angels appear, who 
announce unto them that Jesus was risen from the dead, and 
give them a charge in his name for the apostles. They go out 
quickly from the sepulchre, and proceed in haste to the city to 
make this known to the disciples. On the way Jesus meets 
them, permits them to embrace his feet, and renews the same 
charge to the apostles. The women relate these things to the 
disciples; but their words seem to them as idle tales, and 
they believed them not. 

Meantime Peter and John had run to the sepulchre, and 
entering in had found it empty ; but the orderly arrangement 
of the grave-clothes and of the napkin convinced John that 
the body had not been removed either by violence or by friends; 
and the germ of a belief arises in his mind, that the Lord had 
risen. The two returned to the city. Mary Magdalene, who 
had again followed them to the sepulchre, remained standing 
and weeping before it; and looking in, she saw two angels 
sitting. Turning round, she sees Jesus; who gives to her 
also a solemn charge for his disciples. 

The further sequence of events, consisting chiefly of our 
Lord’s appearances, presents comparatively little difficulty. 
The various manifestations which the Saviour made of him- 
self to his disciples and others, as recorded by the evangelists 
and Paul, may accordingly be arranged and enumerated as 
follows :— 

1. To the women returning from the sepulchre. Reported 
only by Matthew. 

2. To Mary Magdalene, at the sepulchre. By John and Mark. 
3. To Peter, perhaps early in the afternoon. By Luke and 
Paul. 

4. To the two disciples going to Emmaus, towards evening. 
By Luke and Mark. 

5. To the apostles (except Thomas) assembled at evening. 
By Mark, Luke, John, and Paul.—These five appearances all 
took place at or near Jerusalem, upon the first day of the week, 
the same day on which our Lord arose. 

6. To the apostles (Thomas being present), eight days after- 
wards at Jerusalem. Only by John. 

7. To seven of the apostles on the shore of the Lake of 
Tiberias. Only by John. 

8. To the eleven and to five hundred other brethren, on a 
mountain in Galilee. By Matthew and Paul. 

9. To James, probably at Jerusalem. Only by Paul. 

10. To the eleven at Jerusalem, immediately before the as- 
cension. By Luke in Acts, and by Paul. 
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Notre.—Besides the usual Harmonies and Commentaries, the 
following works are of some importance, and have been -con- 
sulted :— 

J. D. MicuakE.is, Erklérung der Begrabniss—und Auferste- 
hungsgeschichte Christi. Halle 1783. 

J. J. GRIESBACH, Inquiritur in fontes unde Eoangelistae suas 
de resurrectione Domini narrationes hauserint. Opusc. Acad. 
ed. Gabler, ii., p. 241. é 

J.J. Griespacu, Locorum N. T. ad ascensum Christi in 
coelum spectantium Sylloge. Opuse., ii., p. 471. 

J.C. VELTHUSEN, Historia Resurrectionis Christi ex diversis 
Commentariis contexta. In Velthusen’s Commentationes Theol., 
t. iv., p. 77. 

G. F. SEILER, Jesum corpore pariter atque anima in coelum 
assumtum esse an argumentis possit probari fide dignis. In Vel- 
thusen’s Comment. Theol., vi., p. 503. 

A. NEANDER, Das Leben Jesu Christi, 3te Ausy. Berlin 1839. 

K. Hase, Das Leben Jesu, 3te Ausg. Leipz. 1840. 

E. W. HENGSTENBERG, Die angeblichen Widerspriiche in den 
Berichten iiber die Auferstehung Jesu und die Erscheinungen des 
Auferstandenen. Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin 1841, 
No. 62-66. Col. 489-523. 

J. 1. DoEpDEs, Dissertatio Theologica de Jesu in vitam reditu. 
Traj. ad Rhenum 1841. 8vo. 





Art. VII.—The Works of John Owen, D.D. Edited by the 
Rey. WILLIAM H. GooLp, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: John- 
stone & Hunter. New York: Carter and Brothers, 1850, 
1851, 1852. 8vo. 


[Tue following is one of several notices of the new edition of Owen 
which have appeared in the theological journals of the United States. 
It has been hailed with expressions of the liveliest interest and satis- 
faction ; the Honorary Degree in Divinity which was recently and 
spontaneously conferred by Miami University on its accomplished 
Editor but giving expression to the estimate which, there as here, has 
been formed of his labours, and indeed (as we have reason to believe) 
only anticipating similar honours intended for him by other Trans- 
atlantic Colleges.—Epv. For. Ev. Reo. ] 


In regard to the editorial care which has been bestowed on 
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this enterprise, we learn something from the work itself, and 
something from other sources. The towering reputation of 
Owen led to efforts towards an edition of his collected works 
as early as 1721, under the patronage of Asty, Nesbitt, Matthew 
Clarke, Ridgely, and Bradbury. One folio volume appeared, 
and thus the affair ended. It was dedicated to the venerable 
Sir John Hartopp, the friend of Owen, to whose stenography 
we owe some of our best samples of the great preacher's ex- 
tempore discourses, The Life was by Asty. It was inaccurate, 
and, as Cotton Mather said, did not “contain so many pages 
as Owen had written books.” Though it was the age of weighty 
tomes, which a man could hardly lift, oo: wv Bgoro sios, it could 
not sustain so ponderous an undertaking. The Exposition of 
the Hebrews, of itself, was four folios. Yet Manton’s works 
had been gathered into five such volumes, Goodwin’s into as 
many, Charnock’s, Flavel’s, and Howe’s, into two each, and 
Bates’s into one. The first successful effort was that of Mr 
Baynes, under the editorial charge of Mr Russell, a dissenting 
minister near London. It reached twenty-one octavo volumes, 
' including Mr Orme’s Memoir. This edition, begun in 1826, is 
the one which is seen on the shelves of our scholars; but the 
cost was great, and it has long since been scarce in the market, 
so as abundantly to justify the Scottish publishers in essaying 
a new reprint on more moderate terms. 

We rise from the examination of these volumes with high 
respect and unusual satisfaction. Every thing that Mr Goold 
has done commands our approval, and as much are we thank- 
ful for his wise reserve, as for his care and learning. Only 
those who have worked for the press, losing sleep and health 
at the slavish comparison of texts and lections, worrying out 
the meaning of hopeless periods, reforming incompatible ortho- 
graphies, and threading the maze of preposterous punctuation, 
and perspiring over proofs and revises, can render due credit 
to the editorial moil. The work has found a workman fitted 
to his task. Former editions had been grossly inaccurate. In 
some of the works, printers had persisted in following some 
impression indescribably corrupt, in preference to later copies 
corrected by the living author. It is believed that few writers 
have suffered more from this sort of mangling than John Owen, 
and few could endure it leas; for he wrote rapidly, published 
in troublous times, and was characteristically careless of little 
things. This is an affair in which, as every literary observer 
knows, bad continually grows worse. Consequently, which of 
us is there who has not been both amused and vexed at the 
inextricable tangle of sentences in the smaller reprints? The 
author himself was betrayed into lamentation over the plight 
in which his “ Theologoumena” came to him,—“ Nobis a prelo 
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a capite ad calcem operis absentibus.” And he jocosely an- 
nexes the following note to his “ Death of Death : "—*“ I must 
inform the reader, that I cannot own any of his censures until 
he shall have corrected these errata, and allowed besides many 
grains for literal faults, viz., parius for parvus, let for set, him 
for them, and the like; also mispointing and false accenting of 
Greek words, occasioned by my distance from the press; and 
something else, of which it would be too much tyranny in mak- 
ing the printer instrumental in the divulging.” Even the sa- 
turnine face of criticism melts into a smile over the Oxford 
edition of our authorised version, in 1717, known as the 
“Vinegar Edition,” because in Luke xiii. 7 we read, “* Then 
said he unto the dresser of his vinegar, Behold, these three 
years,” &c. But perhaps the instance given by droll Cotton 
Mather will be regarded as climacteric; who thus prefaces the 
final table of errata in his Magnalia—“ The Holy Bible itself, 
in some of its editions, hath been affronted with scandalous 
errors in the press-work; and in one of these they so printed 
these words, Psalm exix. 161, ‘ Printers have persecuted me 
without a cause.’ ” 

The present editor deals reverently with the author's text, 
in the spirit of that honest exactness which happily marks the 
criticism of this century. The standard of collation has been 
some edition which may have engaged the author’s eye. Neces- 
sary additions are enclosed in brackets. Slight grammatical 
inaccuracies are corrected, but no liberties are taken with an- 
tique phraseology. The words and style are Owen’s, as should 
be the case in every edition for the learned. The shocking 
punctuation of the seventeenth century, nade more annoying 
by careless compositors, has been amended. Even the italics 
have been put back into the text, in cases where they had a 
significancy or emphasis. The ones, twos, and threes, of the 
author’s endless divisions, have been made conformable to an 
intelligible enumeration ; no small endeavour, as any sedulous 
reader can attest. The Scripture quotations have been revised, 
and the numerous passages from the Fathers have, so far as 
was possible, been verified and duly noted. These are the 
points which make a reader secure and satisfied in reading an 
edition, and which lead us to give this edition the preference 
to all others. 

After ascertaining and perpetuating a true text, it remained 
for the editor to elucidate the contents. Here one must steer 
nicely between a show of help by scanty unimportant scholia, 
and a mass of pedantic and overloading annotation. Mr Goold 
has borne sternly towards the side of modest frugality; but 
with equal learning and judgment. So far as we have observed 
in five volumes, he has touched the felicitous mean. His re- 
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marks prefatory to the several treatises are sufficient to indi- 
cate their drift and furnish their history. Some of the ecclesi- 
astical and literary anecdotes, which his long familiarity with 
famous libraries has here supplied, are novel and illustrative. 
His notes in the margin have, with scarcely an exception, taken 
us back to the text with increased understanding, and we need 
searely add, they are always favourable to old theology, in its 
strict interpretation. A complete Index is promised. A 
valuable Memoir, in flowing but condensed style, i is furnished 
by the Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson. The treatises are arranged 
in three grand divisions, as Doctrinal, Practical, and Controver- 
sial. If there should be a demand, these volumes will be fol- 
lowed by the Theologoumena and the Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.* The whole work is purchased in America 
at five dollars for four volumes. 

Thus have we endeavoured to apprize our readers of what 
they may hope for, in this newest edition of John Owen’s writ- 
ings. But we seize the occasion to add a few remarks on the 
treatises themselves, and especially on those already issued; 
in the confident expectation that some who have despaired of 
gaining benefit from a rare and voluminous author, and others 
who have not adverted to his merits, will take occasion to pro- 
vide themselves with the whole. The volumes before us are, 
by number, the first, second, fifth, eighth, and ninth;+ the first 
three respectively concerning Christ, the Trinity, and Justifi- 
cation, and the remainder containing sermons. . . . 

[We omit the details that follow with regard to the works 
contained in the five vols. These are taken chiefly from Dr 
Goold’s prefatory notes, and must, in that form, already be in 
the possession of most of our readers. | 

Thus we have gone over the contents of these five volumes 
with the confident expectation that even this meagre outline 
will induce some to procure the entire work. But we must 
not deny ourselves the liberty of adding some remarks on the 
character and merits of this great theologian. Among his 
coevals he was by common consent ranked as foremost in the 
array of Calvinistic Nonconformists. His services to the cause 
of religion and liberty were not confined to the products of his 
study; he was great in the pulpit, in the guidance of troubled 
consciences, in the polity of education, and in what his own 
age denominated “affairs.” Hence he became the target for 
many a flight of arrows from errorists, high-churchmen, and 
malignants, carrying the venom of South’s wit and the barbed 


* [The publishers have now definitely announced their intention of issuing these 
works in eight vols., under Dr Goold’s superintendence. } 

+ [Since this review was penned, other five vols. have been issued, and the remain- 
ing six are to follow within a few months. ] 
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doggerel of Butler’s iambics. He was so far an Independent, 
as to suffer in the estimation of such Presbyterians as dis- 
trusted Cromwell and could not forget the field of Dunbar. 
Yet his ponderous wisdom and shining piety overbore all tem- 
porary dislike, and secured him a name which none have more 
tenderly cherished than our ecclesiastical progenitors. His 
immense erudition, joined to an exhaustive, crushing logic, and 
a fervour as high as that of the mystigs, but purer and more 
scriptural, caused his writings to be the most necessary arsenal 
of succeeding polemics. His philology, his school-divinity, his 
classic stores, his thorough reading in all heresies, and his 
unanswerable reasonings, were tenfold more honourable, be- 
cause they resulted not in novel hypotheses, but in fortifying 
the catholic tenets of the Reformed faith. In this respect he 
was a strong contrast to Richard Baxter, who had equal know- 
ledge of recondite literature, equal ardour, equal sincerity, and 
vastly greater command of eloquent diction, in “ English pure 
and undefiled; ” but who was for ever goaded by the cestrum 
of inventive genius, misled by the lights of his restless imagina- 
tion, puzzled by distinctions akin to those of Aquinas and Sco- 
tus, whom he so often quotes, and wasted in speculationsintended 
to better but really marring the symmetrical Reformation edi- 
fice. Hence it is the hortatory works of one, and the theo- 
logical treatises of the other, which are respectively their glory. 
As unlike was Owen to John Howe, but for other reasons. 
We do not remember any expatiating ascents of Owen, sus- 
tained through such a career of spiritual soaring, as some of 
Howe’s. Owen displays more of the process, the heave and 
groanings of the engine, the powerful and often tedious exer- 
citation on originals, textual sources, and dogmatie sequence, 
the repeated downfalls of the tilt-hammer on heretical sophisms, 
and the obstructed but triumphant passage from inward strength 
to palpable effects. Howe seldom spends long time on the 
Hebrew and Greek text, meddles little with the genesis and 
growth of schools and opinions, hardly ever looks aside at op- 
ponents, never disturbs his gradual rise to unearthly elevation 
by the technicalities of the books, but platonizes in a Christian 
sense, floats away on his own happy wing, consistently with 
common faith, but in a language all his own, free from the 
trick of contemporary quaintness and puritanic mannerism, 
yet swelling into peculiar eloquence for those who can accom- 
pany him through the occasional heaviness of his preliminary 
movements. It is remarkable how few sentences can be de- 
tached from Howe’s folios, expressive of the critical definitions 
of strict Calvinism, which, on the whole, he nevertheless ad- 
mitted; while in Owen such may be found ad aperturam libri. 
With Manton, Charnock, Bates, and Flavel, it would be a 
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violence to compare John Owen; great in a certain way, they 
cannot aspire to be named as his compeers. 

We do not rank Owen among metaphysical divines. By 
saying this, we are far from denying to him a perspicacity equal 
to any, exercised by long converse with the intricacies of scho- 
lastic ontology and psychology. In places innumerable, he 
evinces his power of sustaining divine truth by showing its cor- 
respondence with the nature of spiritual things and the record 
of consciousness. At the same time it is certain that his method 
of inquiry and proof is exegetical and dogmatical, rather than 
philosophical. Our meaning may be most briefly indicated 
by stating that, in the respect intended, he is unlike Edwards 
and the New England theologians. In the same way he also 
differs from earlier writers, such as Twisse. A profound re- 
verence for the inspired Scriptures, as the material of all theo- 
logical science, compelled him into the lines of laborious inter- 
preters; so that even where the titles under which he ranges 
his thoughts are those of the old theologia dogmatica, the process 
of argument conducts him perpetually to a closeness of exegesis, 
which was limited only by the apparatus of his day. 

As a polemic he was formidable. Such any writer must 
needs be who has mastered all the libraries of error, and nerved 
himself by all the labours of the dialectic paleestra, besides pos- 
sessing invention, clear understanding, manly judgment, and 
immovable love of truth. It was not, however, by smart fetches, 
nimble fence, or the suddenness of single dashes, that heachieved 
his victories. The mode of his day took time for campaigns; 
and this was favourable to Owen, who never left an unreduced 
fortress in his rear, and loved to pursue his adversary in every 
movement, and drive him from every cover. In so doing he is 
often tedious, but he is never weak and never sophistical; and 
there is a glow of interest when, after a lengthened preparation, 
he concentrates his columns, and overwhelms a Socinian or 
Popish enemy by the irresistible summation of his argument. 
Yet it is nowise surprising that readers of a hasty or fastidious 
turn should regard many of his dissertations as unreasonably 
drawn out. 

The wonder is, that a writer of such intellectual force and 
such store of learning, should have displayed the majesty of 
his faculties in treatises on the inward experience of the re- 
newed soul. This must be admitted as the fact. Leaving out 
of view sermons, and passages of great unction, interspersed 
throughout his doctrinal works, we need only remind any 
reader of the books on Communion, on Temptation, on Indwell- 
ing Sin, on the Mortification of Sin, and above all on Spiritual 
Mindedness. In these he shows a heart exercised with long 
and sore trials, accustomed to self-inspection, with reference to 
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the highest spiritual standard, and sensitive as to the slightest 
harm threatening the work of the Spirit. The Antinomian 
tendencies of the day led him to use the probe with an unflinch- 
ing hand, and to apply the tests of regeneration with a severity 
which is sometimes appalling. His lofty idea of a true spiritual 
worship, under the New Testament, as distinguished from all 
fancies, frames, imaginary elevations, ceremonious offices, and 
pompous service, appears and reappears in every stage of his 
protracted authorship. On the other hand, the joy of religion, 
as converse most assured and intimate with the Mediator, God 
manifest in the flesh, beams with a holy radiance over all the 
numerous works which treat of Christ. He would have been 
out of his element in such a directory for details of Christian 
practice as fills several volumes of Baxter’s works, and his talent 
lay as little in convictive application of the law, such as we find 
in the famous “Call to the Unconverted,” or Alleine’s “ Alarm;” 
but when he undertook to carry his clue through the mazes of 
an experienced heart, he did the work of guidance so as to be 
without a rival. This it is which has endeared his writings to 
the most spiritual of the evangelical churches, even among the 
unlettered ; while the masculine theology which underlies this 
stratum of experience like a mass of granite, has commended 
the same treatises to minds otherwise prone to turn away from 
experimental religion. 

The style of Owen has been sufficiently stigmatized, till there 
is scarcely a dainty polisher of smooth periods who has not 
learned to gird at it. Notwithstanding some undeniable awk- 
wardnesses, it has qualities of characteristic greatness. Its 
very unwieldiness often holds the attention and leaves impres- 
sions such as the author purposed. Owen’s sentences abhor 
melodious rythm, and twist themselves into cacophony, disap- 
pointing the ear of all cadence; as if one with a fine voice 
should try to sing out of tune. The natural directness, un- 
studied tenderness, and manly grace of Baxter’s incomparable 
English is certainly wanting; yet Owen is English too, and 
often most so where he is most huge and exorbitant in his 
homely cireumlocutions. No one can plead in his behalf that 
he was ruined by classical reading, for it is agreed that his 
Latin is worse than his vernacular; see the Theologoumena 
passim. All cunning balance of clauses was far from his 
thoughts. Labouring with anxieties of another sort, he broke 
forth in words which threw themselves into unusual but strong 
array, making the style a genuine effluence of the man. Simi- 
litudes and metaphors are not numerous, and when he goes into 
his garden, all is welcome that tells his meaning, be it weed or 
flower; but he could give a hortus siccus of such illustrations, 
equal to any we ever read for rugged force and power over the 
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imagination. He revelled much more in those formulas, even 
down to illative particles, which denote the articulations of 
logic, and loved to play with these technical phrases, as a 
swordsman preludes his assault by motions proper to his art of 
defence. There are moods in which the student who is capable 
of an interest in such great wrestling of ratiocination will take 
a peculiar delight in these very formalities of the schools. 
They had not yet invented our way of crushing a heretical 
opponent with rose leaves and violets, or turning the dialectic 
spear into a thyrsus of epigrams. We can never cease to re- 
gret that a man so truly admirable as Robert Hall should 
have allowed himself to disparage our great theologian in words 
so contemptuous as some which are ascribed to him. The 
well-known remark about the “continent of mud,” recorded by 
Dr Gregory, is traditionally said to have been repeated by Hall 
to the late Dr John M. Mason, who was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Owen, and well able to vindicate him. Something similar 
is found in the Reminiscences of a Mr Greene, prefixed to the 
fourth American volume of Hall’s works; a memoir which, up 
to the moment of this present writing, stands clearly first in 
our list of puerile biographies. Among a score of vapid or 
foolish sayings (often deriving their quality doubtless from the 
conduit) perpetuated in this helpless collection, Hall is made 
to say of Owen—“ I can’t think how you can like Dr Owen. I 
can’t read him with any patience. 1 never read a page of Dr 
Owen, sir, without finding some confusion in his thoughts, either 
a truism or a contradiction in terms.” It was adventurous in 
Mr Hall, (supposing him to have ever said it), so summarily to 
depose the acknowledged champion of English Calvinism from 
a place accredited to him by the suffrages of theologians, them- 
selves great, and of various and opposing schools. It was a 
false judgment, perhaps adopted early, in his Socinian days, 
left uncorrected by any sufficient perusal of Owen’s works, and 
favoured by the strong repugnance of a delicate, tasteful scholar 
for the austere, antiquated, and uncouth style of the mighty 
but slipshod Nonconformist. How unlike this the recorded 
opinions of Watts and Doddridge, and (not to confine ourselves 
to dissent) of Cecil, who said: “Owen stands at the head of 
his class of divines. His scholars will be more profound and 
enlarged, and better furnished, than those of most other 
writers. His work on the Spirit has been my treasure-house, 
and one of my very first-rate books.” Indeed it would be easy 
to fill pages with extracts, of the nature of testimonials to the 
esteem in which Dr Owen was held, first by his contemporaries, 
and then by sound and capable theologians of each succeeding 
generation down to our own day. But he asks no witnesses ; 
his works are before us, to speak for themselves. 
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Art. VIII. — Wissenschaftliche Kritik der Evangelischen 
Geschichte. Hin Compendium der gesammten Evangelienkritik 
mit Beriicksichtigung der neusten Erscheinungen bearbeitet 
von Dr A. Ebrard. 1842, pp. 1112. 


[We hope none of our readers will regard the following critique as, 
at this time of day, too formal and elementary. It was written some 
years ago; but as a simple reswmé of Straussism and its refutations, it 
contains material of permanent value. It will be followed up in our 
pages by other papers of a kindred but more elaborate character.— 
Ep. For. Ev. Rev.] 


No portion of the Bible, not excepting now even the Penta- 
teuch, which had been so long the battlefield of the German 
critics, excites so much interest at the present moment in Ger- 
many as the four gospels. This is owing to the new direction 
which the course of biblical criticism has taken in that country, 
since the appearance in 1835 of Strauss’s work on the Life of 
Jesus. This work,* it is well known, has produced a sensation 
in the German theological world, unequalled by any thing 
which has occurred since the publication of the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments by Lessing, in 1778. It has passed rapidly through 
repeated editions, has been printed, how many times we are 
unable to say, in an abridged and less critical form for unedu- 
cated readers, has been translated into other languages, and 
has given rise to a controversy, which after the lapse now of 
these ten years nearly, is still kept up with undiminished 
vigour.t 

Of the degree of positive influence which this work of Strauss 
has exerted, of the actual impression which it has made on the 
public mind, it is not easy to forma definite opinion. We 
should certainly err, however, were we to regard the attention 
merely which it has awakened as any very exact criterion of 
the favour with which its doctrines have been received, or as 
indicating to any very great extent an increase of the infidelity 
of Germany over and above that which previously existed. In 
the first place, it should be remembered, that at the time when 

Strauss came forward with his new theory for the explanation 
of the gospel history, the old type of rationalism, that which 

* Strauss has also published in dogmatic theology, a work entitled, Die Christliche 

Glaubenslehre, &c., or as Kratander (Zeugniss fiir die Christliche Wahrheit, 8. 2) 
with a significant paronomasia terms it Glaubens-LeeRe, This has attracted much 
less attention. Add to this, and his Das Leben Jesu, one other volume—his Streit- 
schriften or Controversial Writings, and you have then a complete apparatus for the 
study of Straussism in its original sources. 

+ A summary view of the Straussian literature—that is, of the principal writings 

which have appeared in the course of this discussion, the names of their authors, 


their object, style and merit of their performances, &c.—may be found in Rheinwald’s 
Allgemeines Repertorium, bd. 21, 23, 24, 31, 43. 
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flourished particularly from the beginning of the present cen- 
tury until 1817, which is represented in exegesis by Paulus, 
and in dogmaties by Wegscheider, had lost very much its scien- 
tific interest with the public, and had thus left the ground 
open for some new development of the rationalistic principle. 
Under these circumstances, Strauss appeared; and of those 
who embraced his sentiments, the great majority consisted, not 
of those who now went over from the Christian camp to unbe- 
lief for the first time, but of such as had already taken this 
step, and on this occasion merely exchanged one form of reli- 
gious scepticism for another. In the second place, Strauss’s 
notoriety has proceeded, after all, much more from the opposi- 
tion which his views have encountered, than from any demon- 
stration of numbers or strength which his supporters have 
made in his behalf. Those who have taken part against him 
exceed by scores those who have attempted to do battle for 
him.* Zeal for the truth of God is not yet wholly extinct in the 
land of the Reformers ; and this zeal, wherever it exists, cannot 
but display itself whenever any danger, be it real or apparent, 
seems to threaten the interests of Christianity. ‘‘ We bar the 
doors carefully, not merely when we expect a formidable attack, 
but when we have ¢reasure in the house.” It is truly gratify- 
ing to see the proof which this controversy has elicited, that 
Germany has still so many who continue faithful to the truth, 
and who can bring to the defence of it an ability and learning 
equal to the crisis. Again, the civil proceedings in which 
Strauss has been involved, have given him a publicity which 
his writings alone would not have procured him. At the time 
of the publication of his Life of Jesus, he was occupying the 
place of Repetent in the theological seminary at Tiibingen, 
and at the same time delivering lectures on philosophy in the 
university. He was immediately called on by the superintend- 
ents of public instruction to show, if he could, how the views 
advanced in this book were to be reconciled with his position 
as a professed Christian teacher. Failing to make this out to 
the satisfaction of his judges, he was removed from his office, 
and thus became at once, in the estimation of many, a martyr 


* It is allowed on all hands, that Strauss has not been able to establish any distinct 
school of hisown. Some individuals have adopted parts of his system, but by this 
eclecticism itself they declare virtually that as a whole they regard it as inconsistent 
and untenable. Among those who have written either extended reviews of Strauss in 
the journals devoted to literature and theology, or separate treatises, are mentioned 
the names of Steudel, Klaiber, Vaihinger, Hoffmann, Kern, Ullmann, Miiller, Paulus, 
Osiander, Bretschneider, Schweitzer, Schellmeyer, Tholuck, Gelpke, Harless, Kott- 
meier, Krabbe, Neander, Sack, Lange, Grulich, Theile, Eschenmayer, Heller, Wilke, 
&e. &c. Some of these names will be recognised as among those of the staunchest 
defenders of rationalism. The truth is, the critical principles propounded by Strauss 
are so universally destructive in their nature, that men not only of evangelical faith 
in the gospel, but faith of any kind in the history of the past or human testimony in 
general, find themselves at variance with him. 
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to the rights of free inquiry.* He was elected, after this, in 
1839, with much opposition, and after loud protestation from 
various quarters, to the professorship of dogmatics and church 
history in the university of Ziirich in Switzerland. But the 
people of the canton, indignant at the outrage thus offered to 
their religious feelings, soon rose en masse and compelled him 
to resign his office and withdraw from the country. The ex- 
citement and controversy attending these transactions drew on 
him necessarily universal attention, and rendered him famous 
throughout Europe. Finally, there are already no slight indi- 
cations, that the influence of Strauss is waning, and that the 
impression which he seemed to produce at first, has given way to 
amore sober estimate of his work considered as an intellectual 
production, as well as to a conviction of the utter falsity of 
the critical principles, so-called, on which it is written. In such 
a country as Germany, where the learned class is so numerous, 
there are always many who take no very active interest in the 
theological results which such controversies are designed to 
establish, who yet make it a matter of honour to see to it that 
literary justice is dealt out to the parties. They constitute a 
sort of court of science, into which these questions are brought, 
and where, all polemic feelings being put aside as much as 
possible, they are decided with reference solely to the skill, 
ability, and general fairness of argument, with which the com- 
batants have maintained their cause.t The judgment thus 


* The ministers of the Prussian Government were disposed at first to prohibit the 
ublication of his work in Prussia. But the question was submitted to Neander, and 
e gave his advice against it. He replied that the doctrine of Strauss was certainly 

subversive of Christianity and the church; but yet that the book was written without 
offensive levity, and with scientific earnestness—that the only proper weapons to be 
used against it were counter argument and discussion, and that as a matter of policy 
also it should be given over for its fate to the public conscience and reason, since a 
different course would only confer on it a still further factitious celebrity. This ad- 
vice prevailed; and Neander immediately set himself at work to do his part towards 
vindicating the safety of such counsel. As the fruit of this effort, he soon produced 
his great work, ‘“‘ Das Leben Jesu Christi in seinem geschichtlichen Zusammenhange 
und seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung,” which in the frequency of its republication 
has kept pace with that of Strauss itself, notwithstanding the accidental eclat of the 
latter, and has done more, unquestionably, towards counteracting its pernicious ten- 
dency than any other single production. See a generous testimony to its merits, as 
well as a beautiful tribute to the character of Neander in general, from an opponent 
in the Hallische Jahrbiicher for April 1839. On the question of the censorship, 
Hengstenberg took a different view in his Kirchenzeitung, and censured the decision 
of Neander with great severity. The character of seriousness, it is proper to add, 
which Neander accords to Strauss’s work, must be understood in the spirit of the 
maxim @ potiori nomen fit. There are certainly passages in it, which would not be 
out of place in the pages of Voltaire or Paine, and which contrast strongly enough 
with the generally earnest tone with which he affects to write. Tholuck has animad- 
verted upon some of these passages in his Glaubwiirdigkeit d. evang., Gesch. pp. 41, 
42. Allusion will be made again to this topic in the sequel. 

+ The disposition of the German public in such matters is well illustrated by the 
discussion which Bretschneider’s Probabilia (de Evang. et Epist. Joannis apostolici, 
indole et origine) excited some years ago concerning the authenticity of John’s gos- 
pel. He took ground against it on account of the difference of contents and colouring 
which it exhibits as compared with the synoptical gospels ; and his personal authority, 
as well as the speciousness of his reasoning, procured for a time some currency to his 
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given has always great influence in determining the authority 
and ultimate fate of the views which are the subject of dispute. 
We feel ourselves borne out now by our means of information 
in saying, that the scientific public in Germany have decided 
on the contest between Strauss and his opposers, and have 
given no doubtful verdict in favour of the latter.* This may 
be inferred, among other proofs, with sufficient certainty from 
the present tone of the leading critical journals, from the well- 
known character for talents and scholarship of many of those 
who have signalized themselves on this occasion in defence of 
Christian truth, and particularly from the style of discussion, 
as regards Strauss individually, which the later publications 
relative to him have assumed. A politic controversialist does 
not venture, whatever may be his own private sentiments, to 
treat an opponent before the public in a manner very much at 
variance with the general estimation in which he is held. The 
bearing which he exhibits towards him will be conformed very 
much to what is supposed to be the public consequence of the 
personage with whom he has to do. Dr David Friedrich 
Strauss, on this principle, has ceased certainly to be a very 
formidable character. His name, whatever terror it may have 
awakened once, is now pronounced without fear. As the smoke 
of the battle has cleared up, his dimensions have revealed 
themselves more clearly to the view of his countrymen ; they 
have verified his humanity, and now treat him just like any 
other mortal who, though he may have shown some acuteness 
and said some just things in a very good style in opposition to 
unwise apologists for the truth, is yet suspected of having gone 
sadly astray from religion and common sense; that is, they 
give him full credit for his shrewdness—they admit him to be 
in the right when he is not wrong—they refute him with argu- 
ment as well as they can whenever he himself makes pretension 
4o argument;—and as for the rest, who can blame them, or find 
fault with their logic, if they are unable to deal with impiety, 
absurdity, and nonsense otherwise than as such ? 

It is in this general style now intimated, that Dr Ebrard 
has taken up the questions at issue between Strauss and his 
opposers in the work named at the head of this article; and 
in so doing has reflected, in common with other similar writ- 
view. But a host of combatants soon rose up on the other side, and maintained the 
genuineness of John with such evident superiority of learning and argument, that out 
of deference to public opinion, Bretschneider was obliged to acknowledge himself 
beaten, and to take back his assertions. His explanation of this procedure (Dogmat. 
v. i. p. 292), that he foresaw this result, and merely threw out his doubts to provoke 
inquiry, and to establish the gospel of John on a firmer foundation, may be taken for 
what it is worth. 

* The article on Straues, in the Conversations-Lexikon der Gegenwart, 1840, may 
be considered as a fair summing up of the judgment of the critical public in the pre- 


mises referred to. In a work of that national character, an article of a palpably 
partizan character would not be expected to find place. 
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ings which have lately appeared, the present feeling of an ex- 
tensive portion, at least of Germany, in respect to this con- 
troversy. It does not comport with our object to characterise 
this able production at much length. It occupies an interme- 
diate position between a regular commentary on the gospels 
on the one hand, and a connected biography of the Saviour on 
the other. It has this in common with the former, that it 
discusses the same general topics, sych as the plan of the dif- 
ferent evangelists, their genuineness, the consistency of their 
several accounts with each other, which claim the attention of 
an interpreter ; but it differs from a commentary, inasmuch as 
it does not profess to give a detailed exposition of the gospels, 
or of any extended portions of them in continuous order. It 
resembles, again, a biographical sketch of the Saviour in its 
attempt to arrange the materials of the evangelical history in 
their supposed chronological connection, but makes no endea- 
vour, like the Lives of Christ which we have—for instance, 
from Hess and Neander—to throw over this naked outline the 
fulness of representation and freshness of colouring which an 
expansion of the hints and simple statements of the evangelists 
render so easy to a master of the art of historical composition. 
The work has professedly a polemic aim against Strauss,* and 
more particularly against that part of his book which professes 
to compare the different accounts of the evangelists with one 
another, and out of the alleged inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions to be found in them, to construct an argument in sup- 
port of his hypothesis of their mythic origin. As a work of 
critical science, as a general help to the thorough study of the 
gospels, it is certainly one of the most useful books of the 
kind which we have ever seen. But it is especially valuable as 
presenting to us a critique on Strauss’s Life of Jesus as a 
literary and scientific work, and thus enabling us to judge of 
it precisely in those respects in which it has arrogated to itself 
the greatest merit. We propose, therefore, in the sequel of 
the present article, to avail ourselves of some of the materials 
here offered for forming such a judgment,f and at the same 


* It seems that, since Strauss wrote his book, German infidelity has run a new 
stadium, leaving him who was just now its foremost standard-bearer so far in the 
rear, that his swifter competitors speak of him as being at present in the same ranks 
with Hengstenberg and Tholuck. Strauss does not say, and does not mean, in the 
ordinary sense of the expression, that the gospels are a forgery ; but these new 
lights of infidelity affirm this without reserve. Bruno Bauer is the most noted re- 
presentative of this school. They find but little favour anywhere, so that even De 
Wette, who has a great talent for finding out the humour of the public, says, in one 
of his last works, that his readers will not expect him to take notice of the objections 
of such a man as B. Bauer. Dr Ebrard has devoted some attention, in his work, to 
this d-velopment, as also to the similar one of Gefrérer. Hence the title, Gesammte 
—— ; but has confined himself mainly toa more respectable antagonist, 

trauss. 

+ The materials here used, furnished by Ebrard, are chiefly those contained in the 
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time to present, so far as it may be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of this particular object, a brief account of the 
leading notions of Strauss’s monstrous hypothesis. 

This writer, who has attained so much distinction, was born 
at Ludwigsburg, in Wiirtemberg, in 1808. He pursued his 
early studies chiefly at Tiibingen, officiated for a short time as 
vicar to a country curate, and then went, in 1831, to Berlin, 
where he heard lectures from Schleiermacher. Hegel had 
died a short time before this, but had left his philosophy in 
the zenith of its glory, to which Strauss now attached himself, 
and on which, after his return to Tiibingen, he lectured with 
great applause at the university. At the age of twenty-seven, 
he published his Life of Jesus, and thus brought his name, for 
the first time, prominently before the public. In this work he 
has applied the principles of Hegelianism to the interpretation 
of Scripture, and claims it as his great merit that he was the 
first to extend the domain of this philosophy to matters of 
religion. As this system is variously expounded by its 
teachers, it is not surprising that some of them, as Marhein- 
ecke, Rosenkrantz, and others who claim to be its true repre- 
sentatives, and to maintain its consistency with revelation, 
should refuse to acknowledge Strauss as a disciple of this 
school. As an adherent of the Hegelian philosophy, accord- 
ing to his exposition of it,* it is impossible for him to ad- 
mit the idea of Christianity as a historical religion, and he 
must discover, consequently, some mode of explaining its re- 
cords, their origin, and the contents of them, which is con- 
sistent with his philosophy. Here lies the rg%rov \sidog of his 
scheme. The question of the genuineness of the gospels is 
prejudged before he comes to their examination. It is im- 
possible that any amount of evidence for them should establish 
their truth against the @ priori decisions of his philosophy. 
This philosophy, as expressed in a word, is undisguised pan- 
theism. Here is the norm to which all must be brought, the 
lapis Lydius which is to try every thing. On this principle, it 
becomes with Strauss a philosophical absurdity to suppose 
that the gospels are genuine productions, and contain a record 
of actual occurrences and veritable doctrines, as these terms 
are generally understood ; for, from such an admission, what 
would follow? Aye—there would be then a personal God— 
he would be omnipotent, and could work a miracle ; the soul 
is immortal, and will live on in the world to come; every in- 
extract at the close of the article. The other statements made, which are of such a 
nature as to seem to require documentary justification, have been derived from the 
sources, either named or intimated, in the anger of the discussion. 

* On the relation of Strauss to the Hegelian school of philosophy, see Hagenbach’s 


“ Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte,” p. 304, 1840. Comp. also Pelt’s “ Theologische 
Encyclopedie,” § 70, 4, b. 1843. 
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dividual is accountable for himself, and must look to the con- 
sequences of his destiny—doctrines, of course, which pantheism 
denies, and which it must view as the brand-marks of spuri- 
ousness in any book which professes to teach them. Straussism 
now proposes to itself the somewhat difficult task of adhering 
to its philosophy, and yet maintaining a show of respect for 
the Scriptures. It would not venture on the avowal of an 
open hostility to the Word of God. , 

From this step, indeed, the rationalism of Germany, under 
all theformsof its manifestation, hasstudiously held itself back.* 
It has always aimed at the same object, and that has been to 
blot out from the Bible all evidences of a supernatural revela- 
tion, and to reduce its teachings to a level with those of nature; 
but it has laboured to accomplish this result without acknow- 
ledging any inconsistencies between it and a certain reception 
of the Bible as a source of religious instruction.+ The methods 
which it has employed for this purpose have been various, and 
have been changed from time to time, as their insufficiency 
and absurdity have become apparent. The one which has 
been on the whole most prevalent, and which has held posses- 
sion of the field longest, is that of a forced interpretation.} 
On meeting with a miracle or the appearance of a miracle in 
the Bible, it was explained away as a natural occurrence, 
either because the sacred writers themselves, it was alleged, 
really intended to relate it as such, and no other view is autho- 
rised by a just construction of their language, (thus in the 
account of the man healed at the pool of Bethesda, John never 
thought of relating any thing more, it was said, than a case of 
ordinary cure by bathing); or when the desired result could not 
be reached in this way, because we are to consider the writers 
as merely stating their own impressions in regard to the mat- 

* It is a singular phenomenon, that the deism of England, on the contrary, which 
is the same development under another name, has, generally speaking, discarded at 
the outset, and avowedly, the authority of the Bible, and has built its system of reli- 
gion, so far as it has had any beyond a mere negation of the idea of revelation, pro- 
fessedly on natural grounds. It would be interesting to inquire into the reasons of 
so different a proceeding. One explanation which has been assigned for it is, that 
the deists of England have mostly been laymen, disconnected with the church and ec- 
clesiastical establishments, whereas those who have promoted the same movement in 
Germany have generally been professed theologians. 

+ This remark forms no exception to what was said of Bauer in a preceding note. 
Infidelity and rationalism are not convertible terms. Every species of the latter is a 
species of the former, but not the reverse. 

t This style of exegesis reached its culminating point in Paulus’s Commentary on 
the Gospels. One example of it will suffice—it is from his remarks on the miracle of 
the fish and the stater in Matt. xvii. 24-27. According to Paulus, nothing was further 
from the intention of the evangelist than to relate a miracle. Peter was simply to 
open the mouth of the fish for the purpose of removing the hook, and then carry it to 
the market, where he would obtain a stater from the sale of it ; or, as an improvement 
upon this, in a later edition of his work, Peter was to open his own mouth on the spot 
(aired!) in order to cry the fish for sale, &c. It is but little more than a quarter of 
a century since this mode of treating the Scriptures had the sanction of the leading 


rationalistic critics of Germany. It is now universally discarded even by them, and 
is unheard of in their lecture-rooms, except as the illustration of an obsolete absurdity. 
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ter, while it belongs to us as interpreters to distinguish between 
their opinion of an event and the event itself. What these 
arts were found inadequate to accomplish, it was left to the 
principle of accommodation, so-called, to consummate. The 
Jews—so the rationalists argued—were looking merely for a 
temporal king in the Messiah; and Jesus, who was a good 
man and sincerely desired the moral reformation of his country- 
men, took advantage of this idea—(most palpably false, by the 
way—for what more perfect contrast can be imagined than 
that which exists between the Saviour as he was and professed 
to be, and that which the worldly Jews expected of the Mes- 
siah)—gave himself out as the Son of God, as the Head of a 
new universal kingdom, as the Judge of the world, and so on, 
simply in order to procure a more ready reception of his in- 
structions, and to accomplish with better effect the benevolent 
object of his mission. In this way the Bible seemed to retain 
in some sort its authority and truth, and yet was robbed of 
every thing which could be construed into evidence of its di- 
vinity or of the supernatural character of the dispensations 
whose history it contains. But this mode of interpretation 
lost at length its novelty. It violated too many principles of 
language and common sense to maintain its ground against 
the stricter views of philology which had begun to prevail ; 
and the spirit of rationalistic criticism transferred itself next 
from the contents of the sacred writings to the sacred writings 
themselves. The critics of this school became suddenly endued 
with a wonderful sagacity for deciding on the genuineness of 
ancient compositions, for distinguishing by means of certain 
internal indications of style, idiom, and thought, together with 
a certain inward, undefinable sense of their own, between such 
parts of these compositions as were true, and such as were 
false ; they could place their hands, with infallible certainty, 
upon the entire book, in the sacred volume—upon the chapter 
here and there, or upon the verse, which was to be rejected as 
an interpolation and as unworthy of its reputed divine origin. 
Before such a process, those parts of the Bible which contained 
any thing offensive to the rationalistic sense, which affirmed, 
for instance, the reality of miracles, prophetic inspiration, and 
the like, rapidly disappeared ; and yet the effort which was 
thus in fact overturning the foundations of Christianity and 
all revealed religion, claimed to be nothing more than an asser- 
tion of the rights of a just and scientific criticism. But the 
arbitrary nature of such judgments could not fail to be per- 
ceived. They were capable of being exposed, and were ex- 
posed ; so that rationalism began again to be pressed with the 
difficulties of its position both as attempting to maintain a 
mode of attack on the Scriptures which it could not justify at 
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the bar of science, and as seeking to conceal its design by an 
artifice too shallow to answer any purpose of deception. All 
these expedients having been exhausted, one might have sup- 
posed that rationalism would be compelled now either to de- 
sist from the warfare, or carry it on henceforth without reserve 
or subterfuge, with an open assumption of the ground which 
it really occupied, but which it was so unwilling to avow. To 
this issue it seemed for a time as if if must come; but at this 
juncture Strauss presents himself with his mythic scheme, and 
opens the way for at least one other experiment of the kind 
which had been so often attempted. 

The term myth, which has been so much used in modern cri- 
ticism,* is variously explained. The definition of it which 
Strauss adopts as regards the gospels, is that of a religious 
idea clothed in a historical form. This historical form may be, 
in itself considered, a pure fiction, having no foundation what- 
ever in any actual occurrences, but arising solely from the ten- 
dency of the human mind to give to spiritual truths an outward 
representation ; or it may be founded upon certain historical 
circumstances as a point of departure, which have been gra- 
dually enlarged and modified in conformity with the ideas 
which have sought to express themselves by means of them. 
The former is the idea of the myth in its purity and univer- 
sality ; and it is this sense of it which Weisse+ has adopted 
as the foundation of his attempt to get rid of the facts of the 
evangelical history. Strauss, on the contrary, employs it in the 
other sense. He admits that there was such a person as Christ 
—a Jewish rabbi (that is his language) who lived and taught 
in Palestine at the period which is usually assigned to him— 
that he collected a circle of disciples whom he impressed with 
so high an idea of his wisdom and goodness, that they consi- 
dered him as the Messiah, and thus at length awakened in his 
own mind an ambition, hitherto foreign to him, of being re- 
ceived in that character. This is the sum of all the historical 
truth which heallows to becontained in the gospels. The rest is 
the result of a disposition on the part of the followers of Christ, 
which began to manifest itself soon after his death, to glorify 
their deceased Master in every possible way, and especially by 
ascribing to him those traits of life and character which the 


* The term is one which plays an important part in all the more recent writers on 
Greek and Roman mythology. The views of the principal of them—as Heyne, Voss, 
Butimann, Creuzer, Hermann, Welcker—as they lie scattered through their numerous 
writings, are brought together and stated in a summary form by K. O. Miiller ; Pro- 
legomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie, S 317 sg. His own theory also is 
developed in the above work. 

t+ Die Evangelische Geschichte, kritisch u. philosophisch bearbeitet von Ch. Her- 
mann Weisse, Leipzig 1838. Dr Ebrard has made the consideration of this form of 
the mythic system a topic of separate remark in his work, so far as its difference from 
that of Strauss seemed to require it. 
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Jews supposed from the Old Testament would be exhibited by 
the Messiah. The gospels, in a word, are, with the exception 
of the slight historical basis just mentioned, the product of a 
mere mental effort to realise and embody the rational Messi- 
anic idea which prevailed among the Jews so universally at the 
time of the birth of Christ. The Old Testament, as already 
intimated, it regarded as the soil, out of which these ideas, 
which have been rendered thus objective i in Christ, are said to 
have sprung. Thus the temptation of the Saviour, which the 
evangelists relate, is resolved into a fiction, having its origin 
in the belief, that good men, as illustrated in the history of 
Job, are objects of the special hatred and persecution of Satan; 
and hence this must have been true also of the Messiah. The 
account of the miraculous multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes, is merely an imitation of the Mosaic account of the 
manna in Exod. vi. 16; and the transfiguration on Tabor has its 
type in what is related as having befallen Moseson Mount Sinai. 
The visit of the magi from the East, is said to have been sug- 
gested by the prophecy of Balaam in Numb. xxiv. 17 that a 
Star should arise out of Jacob, and by the representation in 
Isa. Ix. and Psal. lxxii. that distant nations and kings should 
bring presents of gold, spices, and other costly treasure as a 
tribute to the Messiah. The flight of the holy family into 
Egypt was intended to correspond to the flight of Moses in- 
to Midian; the murder of the children of Bethlehem, to that of 
the children of the Israelites by Pharaoh; the appearance of 
Jesus at the age of twelve years in the temple, to the somewhat 
similar narratives respecting Samuel, Solomon, Daniel, (1 Kings 
iii. 23 seqg.; 1 Sam. iii.; Dan. iv. 5 seg.) &c. &c. These are ex- 
amples of the manner in which the histories of the gospels are 
said to have been formed, or more properly speaking, to have 
formed themselves. They are the work, not of any single in- 
dividual or of any fraudulent design, but of a gradual and 
spontaneous aggregation about the person of Jesus of the vari- 
ous types and analogies which the Jews supposed would be re- 
alised in the Messiah. The commonly received opinion re- 
specting the time of the composition and the authorship of the 
gospels would be fatal of course to this theory; and _ this 
opinion accordingly is without ceremony set aside, and the 
ground assumed, that the gospels were written about the 
middle of the second century after Christ, not by persons who 
stood in a sufficiently near relation to him to be able to report 
what they wrote on the authority of their own knowledge and 
observation, but by individuals whose names are unknown, who 
put down in good faith as their own belief and that of their 
contemporaries these mythic fictions then current, which had 
gradually sprung up and wrought themselves into a historical 
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form in the manner which has been described. The gospel of 
Luke, however, and the Acts, are referred by Strauss to a some- 
what earlier origin, and the epistles of Paul also, with the ex- 
ception of particular passages, are allowed to be genuine.* 
His main argument for justifying his assertion, that the gos- 
pels originated at so late a period, is derived from what he re- 
presents as their internal condition. Of this he gives his own 
account; and were there nothing tg object to it, as regards 
either the soundness of the critical principles on which he has 
proceeded in this examination, or the accuracy and truth of 
his statements, it might seem indeed that we have here no 
slight obstacle to a literal reception of the memoirs of the 
evangelists. He undertakes to make out, that they offend 
perpetually against the chronology, history, social customs and 
institutions of the period to which they profess to relate, and 
furthermore that they are full of discrepancies and contradic- 
tions as compared with each other, which no art of interpreters 
and harmonists can possibly reconcile. On this basis he builds 
his conclusion—the gospels could not have proceeded from 
writers who had any personal connection with the transactions 
and scenes which they relate, but they must have been com- 
posed at a period when time had already obscured the original 
accounts, and left room for those intermixtures of the marvel- 
lous and incoherent which they every where exhibit, and which 
mark the mythic creations of every age and people. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that Strauss has stated the apparent dis- 
crepancies between the gospels with unusual force and effect; 
and it is on the ability displayed here, that his pretensions as 
a writer and critic mainly rest. 

It will be perceived at once from the preceding sketch, that 
the work of replying to Strauss must consist principally in a vin- 
dication of the gospels against the charges which he has pre- 
ferred against them. The other parts of his hypothesis fall at 
once, when deprived of this support. If the claims of the gos- 
pels be established, and they are shown to be from the hands 
of the personal followers of Christ, or of their associates, there 
remains then no interval for the mythic processof which Strauss 
speaks; and the very idea of it, sufficiently absurd even were 
we to concede to him the entire interval for which he contends, 
is seen to be at once the merest dream that ever entered the 


* His views respecting John’s gospel have been vacillating. In the first edition of 
his work he declares himself fully convinced that it is not genuine; but in the third 
edition, after reading the arguments of Neander and De Wette in defence of it, he re- 
tracts his opinion so far as to say, that though not yet decided for it, he could no 
longer as before decide against it. But in the fourth edition of his work, published in 
1841, we find that he has taken back this concession and returned to his first denial. 
To admit the genuineness of John, even in a qualified sense, and at the same time to 
pretend to hold the views of Strauss, would seem to be a contradiction in terms. 
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head of a philosopher. It is with this vindication, as involving 
obviously the gist of the whole subject, that Dr Ebrard has 
occupied himself mainly in the present work. Those more 
general objections, consequently, which lie against the views of 
Strauss, he has had less occasion to urge fully, than some 
other writers who have pursued a different plan. These will 
be found given at greater length, particularly by Tholuck in 
the introductory part of his Credibility of the Evangelical His- 
tory,* by Ullmann in his work entitled Historical or Mythic ?+ 
and by Julius Miiller in his articles in the well-known theolo- 
gical journal, Studies and Criticisms,{ published at Heidelberg. 
As illustrating the manner in which this part of the discussion 
has been conducted, it will not be out of place to mention here 
some of the leading positions which have been taken against 
Strauss under this more general view of the subject. We have 
space only to enumerate them without much expansion. 

First, It is affirmed that on Strauss’s principles all history 
loses its certainty, and becomes a mere phantom, an illusion. 
No biography was ever written of any individual, no history of 
any kingdom or nation, which may not be resolved into a set 
of myths as easily as the account of the Saviour contained in 
the gospels.§ All confidence in the past is destroyed; all 
distinction between the ideal and actual is annihilated, and 
men can be certain of nothing which has taken place at any 
period remote at all from their own time, whatever may be the 
testimony by which it is supported. Second, The theory of 
Strauss leaves the origin of the Christian church, the rise and 
spread of Christianity in the world, an unsolved enigma—an 
event without any adequate cause or conceivable explanation. 
It involves the absurdity of a creation out of nothing. It can 
be shown that Christians existed already in great numbers in 
every part of the Roman empire at the close of the first cen- 
tury—that they were bound together by the most intimate 
communion of sentimént and opinion—that they held their 
principles with such firmness, that no violence of persecution, 
no blandishments of wealth and power, no terrors of martyrdom 
could move them from their faith; and yet Strauss tells us, that 
the idea of this Messiah, whose name they bore, and for whom 
they sacrificed and suffered so much, did not fully develop it- 
self till half a century later than this! Third, The character 


* * Die Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte, zugleich eine Kritik des Lebens 
Jesu von Strauss, von Dr A. Tholuck, 1838. 

+ Historisch oder Mythisch? Beitrige zur Beantwortung der gegenwirtigen 
Lebensfrage der Theologie, von Dr C. Ullmann, 1838. 

Studien und Kritiken, 1836. 
% Luther’s Leben nach Dr Casuar, is an ironical attempt of this nature to draw a 
arallel between Luther and Paul. In design and style of execution it is similar to 

hateley’s Historical Doubts relative to Napoleon a difference being 

that this is intended to meet one form of scepticism, and that, another. 


VOL. I.—NO. III. 258 
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which the gospels attribute to the Saviour, is entirely unlike 
that which the Jews as a people expected that the Messiah 
would assume. It is not easy, in fact, to see how the image of 
him, which they had pictured out to themselves under the in- 
fluence of their national pride and egotism, could have been 
more decidedly contradicted than in the person and history of 
Jesus as presented to us by the evangelists. The idea of such 
a character as that of Jesus as portrayed in the gospels, was 
entirely beyond and above the conceptions of the Jews, and so 
far from being produced by a desire to realise their Messianic 
hopes, arrayed against itself their strongest prejudices and 
passions, and from that hour to this has been an object of their 
most determined rejection and hatred. Fourth, The supposi- 
tion of Strauss assumes a definiteness and unity in the expec- 
tations of the Jews respecting the Messiah, which did not exist. 
The bulk of the people, as we find it stated also in the gospels 
of Matthew and Luke, believed that he would be a descendant 
of David, and a native of Bethlehem; but according to the 
conceptions of the rabbins, as founded on Dan. vii. 21, he was 
to bea celestial spirit, who would descend at once from heaven 
to earth, in order to establish his kingdom—traces of which 
opinion present themselves in the gospel of John and in Paul. 
Some supposed that his dominion would be temporary—others, 
eternal ; some, that he would convert and bless the heathen— 
others, that he would destroy them; some, that he would re- 
store to life the dead of all mankind—others, that he would 
raise the Jews only; and so on many other points, their views 
were in like manner entirely vague and unsettled. Fifth, The 
anticipations of the Jews respecting the Messiah, whatever 
they may have been, could have had no influence on the heathen ; 
and yet the great majority of those who had embraced Chris- 
tianity before the middle of the second century, consisted of 
convertsfrom heathenism. The forming principle, consequently, 
to which Strauss attributes so much efficacy in the production 
of the gospels, was here entirely wanting. To suppose that 
these histories could have been constructed out of an idea 
which really occupied the minds of men, would seem to be 
sufficiently absurd ; but what are we to think of it, when by 
far the greater part of those who are said to have been the 
unconscious instruments of working out this mythical develop- 
ment had not even this idea itself! Sixth, He attributes to 
the early Christians a procedure just the opposite of that which 
they actually adopted. He assumes that they had already in 
their minds a distinct image of the Messiah, as derived from 
the symbols and prophecies of the Old Testament, and that 
they then framed a history for it in accordance with these 
predictions ; whereas it is notorious, both from intimations of 
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the New Testament itself and from other sources, that they 
were inclined to just the opposite course—that is, having the 
facts first given—the history itself presented to them—to in- 
terpret the prophecies on the principle that their meaning is 
likely to be best explained by their fulfilment. They no doubt 
carried this principle so far, as to put often a forced interpre- 
tation on Scripture, in order to increase the testimony of pro- 
phecy to the truth of Christianity; but that only shows how 
impossible it would have been, under such circumstances, that 
the gospels should have been produced in the manner that 
Strauss represents. Seventh, All history proves that nothing 
which can be pretended to be in the remotest degree analogous 
to what is supposed here, has ever taken place, except in the 
most barbarous times and after the lapse of an almost inter- 
minable series of years; and yet Strauss would persuade us 
that Christianity, from being a mere fiction, established itself 
in the minds of men as a historical verity, in the incredibly 
short period of little more than a century after the death of 
its Founder, and that, too, in the most enlightened age of Greek 
and Roman civilization! Finally, His system is affirmed to be 
full of self-contradictions and to contain in itself the elements 
of its own refutation. He denies, for instance, the genuineness 
of the evangelists in general, but receives them as trustworthy 
witnesses whenever they assert any thing which he can employ 
as an argument for impeaching their own credit. He professes 
to regard the contents of our gospels as the result of a process 
of symbolization, so simple and natural, that it was carried on 
by a thousand minds at once, without consciousness or design ; 
and yet when he comes to the actual details, he is obliged to 
assume a degree of reflection and study in adjusting the cha- 
racter of Christ to its supposed mental type, utterly irreconcil- 
able with the idea of any such spontaneous operation.* He 
allows that Luke probably wrote his gospel in the first age of 
Christianity ; and as every one knows, this evangelist opens 
his history with the announcement (Luke i, 1-3), that many 
had already preceded him in writing on the same subject. 


* Here is an instance of it which Ebrard notices. The narrative of the scene of 
Jesus in the temple at the age of twelve years, is said to have arisen in the following 
manner—ez uno disce omnes: “ It was perceived in the case of the Old Testament 
heroes (1 Kings iii. 23, seg. ; Susanna 45 seq.—the distinction between canonical and 
apocryphal books, Strauss ignores) that the spirit which impelled them manifested 
itself in their twelfth year; and hence it was thought (not by any body in particular, 
of course —dachte man /) that the spirit could not have been concealed longer than this in 
the case of Jesus; and as Samuel and David had given proofs, at that age, of their 
future destination as seers and rulers, so Jesus must also have exhibited himself at 
that period of life in the part which he was afterwards to act (!) asthe Son of God 
and the Teacher of mankind.” Such an artificial combination of different traits from 
the histories of the Old Testament, such a studied selection of particulars and circum- 
stances for the purpose of investing the character of Christ with greater majesty and 
glory, is conceivable only in connection with a wilful and designed fabrication, hat 
becomes, then, of the pure mythic formations, of which Strauss has so much to say ? 
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Even his history, therefore, was not the first which had been 
composed. Written accounts of the life of Christ were already 
in existence and well known.* They must have made their 
appearance, consequently, almost immediately after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. There could have been no interval of any 
duration between that event and their composition. This is 
justly regarded as decisive of the whole question. It is thus 
proved, that written documents relating to the Founder of 
Christianity have existed from the very first, and that there 
has never been any such traditionary period in the church, as 
Strauss pretends, and as is necessary to the support of his 
hypothesis, during which men were dependent for their know- 
ledge concerning Christ upon uncertain oral accounts, which 
were transmitted from one to another. This history had 
already been written out by various hands, and scattered far 
and wide, before the mythie period to which Strauss would 
refer the formation of our gospels had arrived. Had any 
such tendency to exaggeration as he supposes discovered itself 
then, those histories would have served as an effectual check 
upon it, and preserved the great body of Christians, at least, 
from lending an ear to fictions which they saw to be unsus- 
tained by their written testimonies.+ . 

It may appear singular that the work of Strauss should 
have excited so much surprise, when the idea, on which it 
is founded, instead of being advanced now for the first time, 
had long been familiar to the minds of a certain class of Ger- 
man critics. Semler was the first, perhaps, who distinctly 
proposed it, and we find it actually applied by him to the his- 
tories of Samson and Esther. After this it was adopted 
without reserve by such writers as Eichhorn, Kayser, Gabler, 
Ammon, Berthold, Sieffer, and others, in particular passages 
both of the Old and the New Testaments, that is to say, 
whenever they met with narratives and representations, which, 
in their more obvious historical sense, implied a supernatural 
interposition, and from which they could not easily remove 
the uppearance of this, either by impeaching the integrity of 
the text, or by explaining away its meaning by a forced inter- 
pretation. In this manner, and by such critics, the mythic 
principle had been gradually extended to numerous portions 
of the Old Testament, and to various facts in the history of 
the Saviour, as his supernatural birth, his resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and still other events of the like miraculous character. 
Strauss’s book contains, in fact, very little in its actual details, 


* Papias, it is expressly mentioned, an immediate disciple of the apostles, had 
written gospel in his hands. 

+ The history of what befell the apocryphal gospels, so-called, will occur to the 
reader as confirming this remark. 
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which has not been anticipated by preceding writers. His 
peculiarity consists merely in this, that he has given to this 
mode of interpretation a degree of unity and completeness 
which it had not yet received. He was the first to open his 
mind to the conception that the means which had been em- 
ployed to do away with certain parts of revelation might be 
employed with equal effect to do away with the whole of it. 
Others who had gone before him in the same career stopped 
short of the issue to which their principles were leading them ; 
he took up the work where they left it, and urged it through 
with unflinching constancy. * 

It will sound strangely to our readers to be told after this 
that Strauss still pretends to hold fast to the truth of Christi- 
anity, and would deem it a serious breach of charity for any 
one to question the sincerity of his faith in its records. The 
explanation of this mystery may be given in few words. Ac- 
cording to his philosophy, the truth of the facts of Christian- 
ity is not necessary to the truth of Christianity itself. Chris- 
tianity is an idea, entirely independent of the history, so-called, 
in which it has accidentally clothed itself; and if a person 
holds merely to this idea, whatever it may be, he holds to all 
which is true, and all which was ever intended to be taught as 
true in the Christian writings; and is entitled to the name of 
a believer. Thus, one of the great truths asserted in Christi- 
anity, as he affirms, is the reality of the divine and human in 
man, that is, in every man—for pantheism makes us all, of 
course—entire and several—parts of the deity ; and this truth, 
after having so long struggled to bring itself to the distinct 
consciousness of mankind, has at length attained its fullest 
development and recognition in the person of Jesus Christ. 
That is, the human mind has employed him—it being a matter 
of indifference to the truth itself whether there ever was such 
a person or not—as the representative of this idea; and if 
any one receives this idea, he receives all which the gospel 
teaches respecting the divinity of Christ, and the miraculous 
works attesting this character which he is said to have per- 
formed. So also of various other truths, which find their 
symbolization in the history which the evangelists have related. 
Indeed, since these truths have been embodied, so to speak, 

* Strauss is to be regarded as a legitimate product of the rationalistic style of cri- 
ticism which has been so much in vogue in Germany for the last half century, or 
somewhat longer. He has at length brought its tendencies to their extreme result, 
and illustrated them on a scale which now amazes even many of those who have long 
laboured zealously at the same vocation, but without a full consciousness of their posi- 
tion. This topic is well treated by Amand Saintes in his Histoire critique du Ratio- 
nalisme en Allemagne, depuis son origine jusqu’ a nos jours, p. 183, sq. 

+ Hence the inappropriateness of the title of his work—Life of Jesus—has with 
reason been objected to Strauss by his opponents; for it is not a Life which it con- 


tains, but a detailed argument to show that there never could have been any such 
thing as the title assumes, 
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in a more impressive manner, and with greater purity, in the 
gospels, than in any other similar mode of representation, 
Christianity is to be considered as the most perfect religious 
dispensation which has yet appeared, and as marking the 
highest progress which the human race have hitherto made, in 
the apprehension of moral and spiritual truth. 

This mode of viewing the Scriptures creates obviously a 
necessity for some method of interpretation conformed to it. 
Here Strauss’s system has to encounter itself with a new mass 
of absurdities. All the ordinary established laws of language 
are disregarded, and a set of hermeneutical rules introduced, as 
loose and visionary as any which were ever applied to the Bible 
by a Hermas, Origen, or Swedenborg. The literal or historical 
sense must be discarded. There is always a deeper meaning 
for the initiated than that which lies upon the surface. While 
the ordinary reader attaches himself to the outward form, the 
philosopher penetrates to the spirit.* That which is related 
as fact being understood as symbol, this symbol will be ex- 
plained, of course, as denoting any idea which the fancy of the 
interpreter may choose to connect with it. In this way He- 
gelianism, with a mock reverence for the Word of God, may 
adduce its Scripture warrant for all its dogmas and blasphe- 
mies ; the Bible is converted into a perfect quodli*et ex quolibet;+ 
and there is not a philosopher who has lived from Confucius to 
Schelling who might not with equal propriety plead its autho- 
rity for his wisdom or his ravings. 


* It may be well enough for common people to remain connected with a church; 
but Strauss affirms (11 S. 616) that philosophers should be exempted from that obli- 
gation (church-membership, in Germany, it will be recollected, is a matter of birth- 
right—Jews and Anabaptists excepted). A waggish opponent thinks that it would 
have to depend probably upon an academic examination to determine whether a man 
was philosopher enough to justify this secession, and that it would become, therefore, 
practically a queer business. 

+ Clausen (Hermeneutik des neuen Testaments, &c. S. 326) characterises the her- 
meneutical system of Strauss thus: “ If we compare the results of the mythic treat- 
ment of the Scriptures with those of the allegorising mode, we shall find that they 
are in many respects entirely the same, yet with one fundamental difference. Both 
agree, for instance, in the principle that the dignity and divinity of the Scriptur:s 
demand a departure from the historical sense. In the language of Strauss himself 
(Ausg. 2. S. 2) “ either the divine cannot have taken place in this manner, or that 
which has taken place in this manner cannot be divine.” In order, therefore, not to 
be obliged to give up the absolute truth of the contents of the Bible, it is necessary, 
as the only course left, to abandon their historical truth. Thus, the two systems agree 
in reference to their general method, and in many of the details also of such an expo- 
sition of the text. But in respect to the principle on which they are based, there is 
an important difference. The allegorical theory of interpretation takes for granted 
that the objective truth, that which was intended to be conveyed, is identical with 
that presented in the written Word. Where a collision is affirmed to exist between 
the two, it can be regarded as apparent only, and resulting from an illusory view of 
the letter of the text. To remove this will be the work consequently of the inter- 
preter; and hence, when the allegoriser relinquishes the historical sense, he does it 
only in order to penetrate more deeply into the interior of the Word, and draw out 
thence the meaning which is said to have been designed by the Holy Spirit, the 
author of the Scriptures. The mythical style of interpretation, on the contrary, is 
founded professedly on a strict distinction between the representation of things as 
given in the Scriptures, and the real import of them, as ascertained by an enlightened 
philosophy, without respect to the intention of the writer. 
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We have not space to pursue further these topics. It only 
remains for us now to endeavour to assist the reader in 
forming some general conception of the manner in which 
Strauss has developed his internal argument, as it is termed, 
against the genuineness of the gospels. The nature and 
object of this have been already stated. It professes to be 
founded on a comparison of the gospels with each other, and 
with other writings, Jewish as well as Greek and Roman, 
which illustrate the same period of history. Out of this 
comparison he undertakes to show that the evangelists abound 
in the most palpable inconsistencies and self-contradictions, 
and that they are utterly at variance also with other unim- 
peachable historical authorities. In this way, he would im- 
pose on the gospels a character corresponding to that of 
the origin which he imputes to them—he would make them 
out to be the productions of men who lived at a remote 
period from that of the scenes and events which they de- 
seribe and which exhibit proof, in this contradictory form of 
their narratives, of the vague, uncertain manner in which they 
were handed down for so long a time from one generation to 
another. 

That the ground over which this part of the work conducts 
us is free from difficulty, no one who has studied the gospels 
critically will pretend to deny. Strauss is not the first who 
has made this discovery. The apparent discrepancies between 
the gospels were noticed by the earliest Christian writers, 
and received from them the attention which, as Christian 
apologi:ts, they were bound to give to them. Augustine has 
left us a treatise—De Consensu Evangelistarum—on this very 
subject. Similar works were composed by Eusebius and 
Ambrose.* The same ground has been traversed by a thou- 
sand writers since their time; and as often as a new commen- 
tary has been written on the gospels with any pretensions to 
critical merit, it has repeated and explained these difficulties. 
It has been said with probable truth, that in Strauss’s whole 
work there are not perhaps twenty of these discrepancies 
between the evangelists, as they are called, which have not 
been pointed out by previous writers, and for which a solution 
has not been proposed. It has been shown that a portion of 
them, as urged by objectors, consist entirely of misstatements 
which need only to be placed in a correct light, in order to 
have their groundlessness perceived—that some of them rest 
upon the ignorance of critics themselves in regard to language, 
or a deficiency of information in some other branch of anti- 
quity—that some of them, which for a time appeared to be 


* The title of Eusebius’s work is, Ie) rii¢ tay sdayysalon diagenias ; that of Ambrose, 
Concordia evangelii Matthaci et Lucae. 
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incapable of explanation, have been since cleared up by more 
extended research and the advancement of science—that 
many of them result merely from the fragmentary form in 
which the evangelists have related their history—and that 
in those cases in which they seem to differ from each other, 
it may reasonably be resolved into the imperfections of our 
own knowledge, and that in those cases, again, in which they 
disagree with other writers, they are entitled, considered 
merely as historians, and all question of their inspiration 
apart, to as much credit as Josephus, or Philo, or Tacitus, or 
any one else whose authority has been so confidently arrayed 
against them.* 

But all this avails nothing for Strauss. Things remain for 
him as they have been from the beginning; criticism has made 
no progress since the days of Porphyry; + Chubb, Morgan, 
Reimarus, { and such like, are the only men of true discern- 
ment, while the rest of the world have been deceived by 
superficial appearances, and need still to have their errors 
and credulity corrected and exposed. This task has been 
so often undertaken, yet without success, that one would 
think that some special fitness for it would be necessary 
in order to warrant now a renewal of the attempt with 
any prospect of a better result. Mere elegance of style, 
dexterity in stating the points of an objection with force, 
hardihood of assertion, unbounded egotism, contempt for the 
opinions and cold-blooded indifference to the dearest hopes 
of mankind, would not seem to be sufficient qualifications for 
undertaking this labour anew. Surely some new discoveries 
have been made which are to take the world by surprise. 
Recesses of science have been explored, hitherto unsealed to 
mortal eyes. Our champion must have brought to his work 
stores of erudition, before which the learning of all Christian 
scholars sinks away into insignificance and contempt. We 


* It will not escape recollection that there is a positive as well as a negative 
side to this subject. An irrefragable argument for the credibility of the evan- 
gelists may be derived from their incidental coincid , as compared with each 
other, and their remarkable fidelity to the chronological, social, civil, and geogra- 
phical relations of their age and country. Our English theological literature can 
boast one work relating to this subject, which has not its superior in any lan- 
guage, we mean, Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History. It is the arsenal 
—— which the Germans themselves have drawn their best weapons in the present 
warfare. 

+ This heathen philosopher wrote a work in the third century, entitled, Kera 
xeirriaver Abyo:. The arguments on which he principally insists here, are the con- 
tradictions which he affirmed to exist in the Scriptures of the Christians, and the 
allegorizing mode of interpretation to which a portion of them were addicted. 

}t It was supposed for a long time by many, that the Wolfenbiittel Fragments 
were the production of the poet Lessing, and that his pretence of having found them 
in the library at Wolfenbiittel was a mere fiction. This opinion of their authorship 
has been proved at length to be incorrect. It is now known that the writer of them 
was H. S, Reimarus, a pastor and professor at Hamburgh, who died in 178]. His 
positions, though savouring of a scepticism unparalleled for that period, were very 
moderate compared with those of Strauss. 
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are now assuredly about to hear the testimony of witnesses 
against the gospels who have never yet spoken, and whom it 
has been reserved to the indefatigable Dr Strauss, in the 
illimitable excursions of his far-reaching scholarship, to dis- 
cover for the first time, and to bring forward on this occasion 
for the rehearing of this so often adjudicated question. 

How far these expectations are realised by the actual result, 
might be shown by following Dr Ebrard in his detailed expo- 
sure of some of the objections which Strauss has urged against 
the history of the Saviour. But we have the means of satis- 
fying the curiosity of our readers on this point in another way. 
In the first part of his treatise, Dr Ebrard makes a thorough 
business of examining and refuting the objections of Strauss, 
in connection with the particular passages in the gospels on 
which they are founded. He then at the commencement of his 
second part presents a summary view of the critical principles 
which are assumed as the foundation of these objections, and 
with the soundness or unsoundness of which they must stand 
or fall. At the same time, he gives us a clue to the literary 
pretensions of our critic, and reveals some secrets of book- 
making, which are adapted to put us on our guard against 
first appearances. From this statement, as drawn out by our 
author, any one can judge both how really formidable is this 
famous attack which Strauss has made on Christianity, and 
how far authorised he is, by any superiority of knowledge and 
learning, to look down with scorn upon the host of Christian 
scholars whom he has treated with so much contempt. Dr 
Ebrard presents this critique—such it virtually is—on Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus, under the head of a Receipt for enabling any one 
who chooses to produce a similar book, and thus to emulate 
this great author in the renown which he has won. We shall 
conclude the present article, therefore, by copying. out for 
our readers this receipt with some considerable fulness. Here 
it is. 


RECEIPT FOR WRITING A LIFE OF JESUS LIKE THAT OF DR DAVID 
FR. STRAUSS. 


(a) Before you begin, go to an antiquarian book-store and 
buy a copy of “ Lightfoot and Wetstein,” for the sake of their 
rabbinic learning ; and then fetch from some public library 
the second part of Havercamp’s “Josephus,” and opening it 
at the register, set it on the table before you. 

(4) You are now to task yourself for an introduction. Let 
it be something written in your finest style, in which you will 
have much to say about science, Origen, and his allegorical 
interpretation, and various other matters, with some flourishes 
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at last respecting your subject, how deeply affecting, how 
beautiful and grand it is, though, as to historical reality, you 
will not presume to claim a great deal for it. 

(c) You enter next on the work itself, and must commence 
with special care. There are four histories before you, from 
which you are to draw your materials. You have nothing to 
do here with the question, whether these books are biographies 
or compositions of some other kind, whether every thing is 
narrated in the exact order of its occurrence or not, whether 
all the writers had the same plan, or a different one, &c. But 
you assume, without mooting the question at all, that these 
four histories are so many chronological biographies, written 
entirely on the same plan, for the same object, and in the 
same manner. This, of course, you will not be so simple as to 
say expressly ; but if two of the books happen not to agree at 
any time, you will proceed just as if that which you do not say 
were a point taken for granted, beyond all dispute. Your 
readers will be none the wiser for it. Comp. Str. b. i., pp. 
285, 294, 407, 500, 574, 650, 718, 733, 738. 

(2) You take up now the contradictions of your four sources, 
If these are trivial, and lie merely in a different mode of re- 
presentation, you then pretend that, as for yourself, you attach 
no great importance to them; but, at the same time, you take 
care to bring them all forward, and to put them in as impos- 
ing an attitude as possible. To illustrate this, suppose, for 
example, you were writing a life of Farel. In one of your 
sources, it is said—Farel was a reformer from Frankfort, and 
met with Calvin at Geneva; but in another of them, Calvin 
came to Geneva, where he saw Farel and Viret ; and still, in 
a third, Farel visited Viret, in whose room was a French tra- 
veller, Calvin. Here you reason thus:—According to A, Cal- 
vin is already in Geneva, and Farel finds him there ; while, ac- 
cording to B and C, Calvin finds Farel. According to C, 
it is Farel who calls upon Viret; while, according to B, it 
is Calvin who makes the visit to Farel and Viret. Accord- 
ing to ©, the meeting of Farel and Calvin is an accidental 
one; while, according to B, Calvin appears to have sought 
the interview by design. According to C, the meeting takes 
place in Viret’s room; according to B, it has entirely the ap- 
pearance as if it took place in a room which Viret and 
Farel occupy together. Comp. Str. §§ 109, 135, and, indeed, 
§§ 17-143. 

(e) If the contradictions are really great, and such as to 
indicate to an unprejudiced person, that the events which two 
of the sources relate are entirely different from those related 
in the two others, you are then, either silently to assume the 
identity of the two accounts, or to scek to render this plausible 
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by urging the points of similarity. In this way you can show 
off a rich stock of contradictions. Thus, for example, A says: 
—‘“ Cajus on a certain occasion met a carriage full of country 
people who were riding home from a church service. Just at 
that moment an old beggar woman passed by, and asked them 
—they were singing merrily at the time—for a present, but 
received none. Cajus took out his purse and gave her a few 
groschen. Grateful for his kindness, she kissed his hand, and 
prayed that God would bless him and his family.” B says:—— 
“ The wife and children of Cajus had gone on a certain occa- 
sion to visit an aged aunt. Cajus could scarcely wait for their 
return. Towards evening he went out on the way to meet 
them, and the carriage soon appeared. The children, when 
they saw their father, shouted with joy; and on coming nearer, 
he perceives that their aged relative herself sat with them 
within. He sprang upon the door-step of the carriage, and, 
full of joy, kissed her hand.” You put on now a conscientious 
mien, and discourse after this wise:—‘‘ On account of the dif- 
ferences here, the harmonists have attempted to explain the 
two accounts as referring to different transactions. But who 
does not see the violence of this assumption? Both times we 
have a Cajus who goes out to walk; both times a carriage full 
of people, who both times sing and shout; both times Cajus 
meets with the carriage; both times a family is mentioned; 
both times an aged woman figures in the scene; both times 
the hand is kissed. That the two narrators wished, therefore, 
to relate one and the same occurrence, admits of no question. 
It is quite another matter, whether in the manner in which 
they relate it, they do not contradict themselves. According 
to A, it was a carriage full of people, who have no particular 
connection with Cajus—peasants, it would seem; according 
to B, they are his children: according to B, the carriage has a 
door-step—it was a, coach therefore; according to A, it ap- 
pears as if it was a common waggon: according to A, the 
carriage is returning from church-service; according to B, from 
a visit. According to A, the woman is a beggar woman, and 
receives from Cajus an alms; B not only knows nothing of any 
alms, but makes the beggar woman his aunt. According to 
A, it is the woman who kisses his hand, and indeed, as would 
seem, upon the ground, by the side of the waggon; according 
to B, it is he who kisses her hand, and in the carriage itself. 
He who does not perceive now, that we have to do here with 
two secondary, distorted accounts of some legendary event, 
does not know what distorted or legendary means. Comp. Str. 
§§ 89, 101, b. ii., p. 95, and elsewhere. 

(f/) Nay, even if the time in one authority is expressly 
different from that in the other, still you must assume the 
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identity of the two events; and now your contradictions will 
become as plentiful as you can wish. For example, A says: 
*Cajus travelled to Rome in his thirtieth year, and saw St 
Peter’s church ;” and B says: “ Cajus travelled in his fortieth 
vear to Erfurt and visited the great clock.” Here you find the 
first contradiction in this, that according to A, Cajus travels 
to Rome, according to B, to Erfurt; the second in this, that 
according to A, he sees St Peter’s church, according to B, the 
great clock; the third is this, that A and B contradict them- 
selves in reference to the period of life when Cajus is said to 
have made the journey in question. Comp. Str. b. ii. 505 and 
elsewhere. 

(9) If you find any event related only by A and B, but not 
by D and C, you are not to inquire whether A and B may have 
had special grounds for mentioning it, which the others had 
not, but you say at once—“ C and D know nothing of this event 
or circumstance.” Comp. ex. gr. Str. b. i. pp. 428, 536, 677, 
686, 727, 744; ii. pp. 20, 49, 123, and other places. 

(2) When three writers who are independent of each other 
relate an event, it must be strange, indeed, if one of them does 
not describe it more minutely, the others less so. This cir- 
cumstance now you must turn to account, and always find a 
“ climax ” in the different versions of the story. Thus, for ex- 
ample, A says: “Cajus came into the forest, and found a 
wounded stag and healed it.” B says: “Cajus went out to 
walk, and as he came to the borders of a forest, he saw a stag 
lying there, wounded by a thorn, which he extracted.” C says: 
‘“*Cajus went into a forest to walk, and heard a groaning; he 
went in the direction of the noise and saw,” &c. Evidently a 
“climax,” you must now exclaim! The locality is designated 
by A only as a forest; by B as the border of the forest, and 
the wound is said to have been occasioned by a thorn; C, 
finally, has resolved the accidental finding of the animal into a 
hearing of its groans, and a gradual approach to the spot.” 
Comp. Str. b. ii. p. 143 and elsewhere. 

(i) In certain cases you can avail yourself also of another 
artifice. Suppose, A related a circumstance m, and B re- 
lated the same circumstance, but added at the same time at- 
tendent circumstances 2, 0, p, not mentioned in the account 
of A, which are of such a nature, however, that the circum- 
stance m occurring, they must necessarily ¢o ipso have taken 
place along with it. Here now you are not to say: “If the 
statement of A, that m occurred, be true, then the statement 
of B, that n, 0, p, also (as necessary consequences of m) oc- 
curred, must likewise be true;” but you say just the reverse: 
* B has merely conjectured the attendant occurrence of n, 0, p.” 
For example, A says: “The tree fell to the ground;” B says: 
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“The tree fell to the ground; its branches were broken to 
pieces, and much of the fruit hanging upon them, being 
loosened by the shock, fell off.” You say now thus: “ Badds 
to the general fact the breaking of the branches, and the fall- 
ing of the fruit as accompanying circumstances. We need 
not hesitate long upon the question, whence did he know this? 
If the tree fell, he said to himself, nothing is more likely than 
that some of its branches were broken, and much of the fruit 
shaken off.” Comp. Str. b. ii. p. 490. 

(4) Having found now a sufficient number of contradictions 
between the different accounts of the narrators, you pass next 
to the internal difficulties which lie in each individual history, 
or in the subjective event itself, to which the history relates. 
Here you enter on a field, from which you can gather ample 
spoils. Every event is either simple, and related only in its 
most general traits, or it is described fully, with an enumera- 
tion of all its circumstances. If the former be the case, you 
then say: “ This plain, unadorned representation is perfectly 
agreeable to the spirit of the primitive, legendary age, in 
which the story had its origin ;” but if the latter be the case, 
you say: “The minuteness with which the narrator has dressed 
out the event in all its circumstantial drapery, shows most 
clearly, that the exaggerating power of tradition has been at 
work here.” Comp. Str. b. i. pp. 383,395 b., 450, 567, 635,728; 
b. ii. 24 f. 36 f. and other places. Proceed in this way, and you 
will never find yourself at a Joss. You can turn any thing into 
a myth, whether stated by your narrator in one form or an- 
other. Say what he will, it is myth, and myth it must remain. 

(2) A bold and impudent falsification of the facts, you will 
occasionally find very useful. By mere assertion, or the gra- 
tuitous introduction of some trait unknown to your author, you 
can make the particulars of a statement appear entirely con- 
tradictory to each other. You need have no fear of such a 
step, as if it might be hazardous; scores of readers will believe 
you the sooner for so dashing a manceuvre. Thus, for example, 
it is said: “ Cajus was a faithful father, and devoted much time 
and labour to the education and instruction of his children; ” 
and in another passage it is related, that a son of Cajus, now 
grown up, met with a man who had previously been his teacher. 
You have only now to pervert the first =e so as to make 
it affirm expressly, that Cajus gave himself all the instruction 
to his children which they ever received, and then you can 
ask, ‘* How could his son meet with a teacher of his, when he 
never had any teacher except his own father?” 

(m) Another little stratagem, to which you can resort, is 
that of constantly putting the question, what was the object, 
when a thing is so plain as to be evident of itself. If Cajus 
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makes a deep and respectful bow to an aged man who meets 
him, you must ask: “* What was the object of that bow! Was 
it intended merely to please and gratify the old man? But 
how can it be supposed, that the compliment of a stranger 
would afford an old man so much pleasure? Or did Cajus 
perform that act, in order to express his views respecting 
the reverence which is due to old age in general? A very 
good object, certainly, but there was no spectator present to 
profit by the example, and he would have done better at all 
events to have inculcated that principle publicly in a Compen- 
dium of Morals. Or will any one say, that it was to this par- 
ticular individual that he wished to make such a demonstration 
of his sentiments? This, again, is not without its difficulty. 
The act being merely a silent one, might have been misunder- 
stood; and he would have been surer of his object to have ex- 
plained it in express terms. And besides, what interest could 
he have in forcing upon a stranger, in so hasty a manner, an 
expression of his views upon a moral subject of this nature?” 
Comp. Str. b. i. pp. 221, 261, 290, 556, 562, &e. 

(~) It will be found, that in the whole course of a history, 
certain particular circumstances occur repeatedly, though in 
every separate passage where they are mentioned they are 
sufficiently explained. The causes which occasion their recur- 
rence are always either specified or intimated. In such cases, 
you must make it a point to take these circumstances out of 
their connection, and to represent them as proceeding from a 
studied design of the writer, consequently as a pure invention 
on his part. If, for example, one of your sources relates in a 
certain place, that Cajus returning from a walk sat down to 
table, and again, in two other passages that he went out, on two 
different occasions, before dinner—induced, indeed, every time 
so to do by special reasons—you must then say: “ lt appears to 
have been a standing rule with Cajus, to walk or go out before 
dinner. Who does not see in this the design of the writer to 
distinguish Cajus from other men, since he represents him as 
going out for exercise in the forenoon, while the general prac- 
tice is to do this in the afternoon?” Comp. Str. b. ii. p. 585, 
where John’s outrunning Peter is said to be one of a series of 
incidents, introduced for the purpose of conferring a superiority 
upon John over Peter. For other similar manceuvres of 
Strauss, see the author’s work, Theil. i. § 78, 4. 

(0) If you find that any difficult point has not been satisfac- 
torily explained hitherto by any commentator, you need not 
ask, whether it can be thus explained; but you select two 
from the entire number of the different explanations offered, 
which distinctly contradict each other, and both of which are 
untenable. You now reason thus: “ 7is explanation is impos- 
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sible; that also is impossible. The matter therefore is inexpli- 
cable.” Comp. Str. b. i. p. 226 f. 

(p) But it is time to remind you of your learning. You 
have no conception what an effect it has now-a-days to see a 
mass of citations in a book under the text. ‘ Ah, I under- 
stand that”—you say — “ but where shall I obtain this learn- 
ing. I have not read either Josephus, or, to confess the truth, 
a great deal of any thing else.” My dear friend, that makes no 
difference. The exegetical Manuals of Paulus, De Wette, 
Olshausen, and some antiquated commentaries and monographs 
you have already studied somewhat; Wetstein and Lightfoot 
lie before you; you own Winer’s Bible-Dictionary; and luckily, 
Havercamp’s Josephus has several capital Registers. You 
need not suppose it necessary to have read every thing which 
you quote. Heaven forbid! Wherever you find citations—in 
Winer, in Paulus, or elsewhere—copy them off without misgiv- 
ing,—they are lawful plunder. Only think what a learned 
man the world will take you to be! How must such a hope 
fire your soul! But it may not be amiss to bea little particular 
in my instructions here :— You begin with Paulus. Here you 
labour at one point. You must amuse your reader with ex- 
amples of his style of forced interpretation, and show at great 
length how very wnnatural his natural explanations are.—Ol- 
shausen you approach in a different way. He is not confess- 
edly free from faults. His greatness consists not so much 
in the acuteness of his harmonistic talent, as in depth of 
Christian feeling and in his power of developing the spiritual 
fulness of the divine Word. In this respect his name marks 
an era in criticism. Asa reformer of the shallow, insipid exe- 
gesis which rationalism had brought into vogue, he stands by 
the side of Schleiermacher and Neander, who produced a simi- 
lar revolution in dogmatics and church history. His merits, 
however, you must overlook and attack him upon his weak side. 
You must hunt up as many instances as possible of his unsuc- 
cessful attempts to harmonize the evangelists, and point at 
them the shafts of your keenest ridicule and satire.—In Light- 
foot, you must seek bravely for rabbinic passages, whenever 
and wherever you can.—In Josephus, whenever the name of a 
city or any single political event comes in your way, you must 
scan the Register, and happy will you feel yourself to be, if 
Josephus does not mention this name or event. You then 
trumpet it forth in triumph, as a proof that Josephus “ knew 
nothing of it.” Whether the name or event was important 
enough to be mentioned by him, you need not trouble yourself 
to ask; nor as to the plan of Josephus, of which you are ig- 
norant, need you make any inquiry. You take it for granted, 
that Josephus must record every thing; what does not stand in 
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the Register of Josephus, did not exist—it is something which 
never took place. 

(q) Finally, you are to read through also the apocryphal 
gospels; do not be alarmed—it will not cost you much time. 
The most ridiculous distortions and caricatures of the life of 
Jesus, which you find there, you will sedulously collect and 
present them as parallel to the simplest biblical narrations. 
You can safely assume, that the majority of your readers have 
not read these apocryphal compositions in full; and so will 
not perceive, as they otherwise would, the utter irrelevancy of 
these pretended parallelisms. Thus, for example, if a person 
reads in one book—* Cajus was very old, and when he went 
abroad, two of his sons were accustomed to lead him;” and 
in another book—‘* Cajus was over a thousand years old, and 
was so weak that he could not move a limb, but his sons took 
him upon their shoulders and bore him about, and his beard 
grew to be more than forty ells long”—every one sees that the 
first is a sober statement, but the second, an absurd tale. You 
must place them both, however, as parallel to each other thus: 
“‘Cajus is said, according to A, to have become very old; we 
find precisely the same in the apocryphal book B, where we 
find even the number of his years mentioned as one thousand, 
and the length of his beard as forty ells long. Both accounts 
agree also in respect to the great bodily weakness which the 
old man suffered at this advanced period, since according to A, 
he was led by his sons, while in B, this legendary incident is al- 
ready magnified into his being carried by hissons. Onemightat- 
tempt, indeed, to reconcile this by saying, that he was at first 
led, and afterwards as his weakness increased, that he was 
carried; but it is manifest, that we have before us merely a 
mythic picture in both accounts.” Comp. Str. b. i. p. 226 f. 

And such stuff,* can it be supposed that my readers will re- 
ceive with patience ? My dear friend, should you apply this 
mode of proceeding to any ordinary history, containing no- 
thing of a miraculous nature, no one indeed would believe what 
you say—nay, the world would consider you as absolutely 
mad. But if you apply it to a section of the Bible, to a super- 
natural history, you may be sure of a legion of admirers, who 
will stand ready to catch up your words and echo them with 
thoughtless applause. Observe well, it is against the miracles 
alone that the scepticism in this case is directed. These, 
some men would at all hazards discredit and cancel from the 
records of truth; and any procedure which is designed to ex- 
plain the sources of the evangelical history as unhistorical, they 
applaud as an exhibition of the greatest mental acuteness, 


* A milder term here would not answer. The word in the German is “ Zeug” and 
not “ Stoff.” 
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whereas, were it applied to any other writing, they would un- 
doubtedly pronounce it uncritical and nonsensical. 

One word more, I beg to add, in conclusion. In some per- 
sons there is still left a spark of that weakness which is called 
reverence for the Bible. So long as this weakness exists, it 
will stand in your way, counteracting the impression which 
your investigations are intended to produce. Seek, therefore, 
on every possible occasion, to weaken and destroy it. The 
practised eye will not fail to discern such opportunities. Such 
passages, for instance, as Matt. xvii. 24-27; xxi. 10. &c., you 
will not suffer to pass unimproved for this purpose. In parti- 
cular, I would remind you, that the cross on Golgotha is the 
place where the Saviour of men was mocked eighteen hundred 
years ago, and where it will be specially seemly to renew that 
derision, if any one has a disposition for it at the present day. 
Go thou now and do in like manner. “I will give thee the 
whole world, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. And 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall become as gods.” Pro- 
batum est. 





ArT. 1X.—Sources of the American Population. Census 
Returns ; Statistical Tables. 


[WE need scarcely say that the subject of this paper is one of world- 
wide interest. The statements that have recently been made as to the 
rapid increase of the Irish population of the United States, and the 
spirit which they cherish towards Great Britain, have attracted much 
attention in this country, and are naturally enough regarded with 
uneasiness, if not alarm. In forecasting the battle that, at no great 
distance, awaits the world for faith and for freedom, it would be indeed 
a somewhat depressing consideration for the church of Christ, that the 
Protestant spirit and influence of America bade fair to be paralysed 
by a preponderating infusion of the Popish element. The savage ex- 
ultation which marks the references of the Popish press, both of Ireland 
and America, to the probability of Great Britain being (by this means) 
left to stand alone in the contest which Rome is every where precipi- 
tating, has largely contributed to spread this impression. ‘“ Year by 
year,” says the Freeman's Journal of New York, “ the Irish are becom- 
ing more powerful in America. At length, the propitious moment 
willcome. Some accidental collision,” &c. “ Irishmen will yet prove 
potent among the enemies of England. They have bold hearts, strong 
hands, and at length thousands and tens of thousands among them and 
their immediate descendants are becoming rich. But hearts, hands, 
VOL. I.—NO, III. 2T 
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and money are all ready among those many millions for one task—it is 
the humiliation—nay, the overthrow of the English government. . They 
will accomplish it,” &c., &c. One breathes more freely after reading 
the following statistical paper on this subject. It has (we observe) 
been referred to by the leading religious newspapers of America, and 
the substantial accuracy of its statements attested by them all.—En. 
For. Ev. Rev.) 


The old saying that “figures won't lie,” is true, without doubt; 
and the same may be said of letters, marks, and other signs of 
thought. But the mode in which many use figures, in order to 
carry a point, has sometimes tempted us to believe that the 
hasty remark of the Psalmist, if paraphrased thus—“ all men” 
—who deal in statistics—“ are liars’—is not far from the 
truth. There is such an appearance of being exact in a writer 
or speaker, who has long columns and solid pages of figures, 
that we are apt to receive his conclusions without examina- 
tion; but yet there is no inherent necessity that Arabic, or any 
other signs used to express numbers, convey nothing but facts. 
It is just as easy to combine the nine digits so as to deceive 
and bewilder, as to use the letters of the alphabet for that 
purpose. If this obvious remark needed any proof, it might 
be verified by at least half the tables of statistics which are 
continually running the rounds of periodical literature, both 
secular and religious. One writer, with a vast mass of rule and 
figure work, will prove to you that the country is hastening to 
ruin, because the tariff has been altered within a few years. 
He has statistics to show that certain kinds of business have 
ceased to be remunerative, and that consequently the home 
market for the farmer is cut off, while the price of labour has 
fallen almost to the starving level. Another, with an array of 
figures equally imposing, is ready to prove that all the prospe- 
rity of the country depends on the tariff as it is, and that a 
return to specific duties, and a change in the details of the re- 
venue laws, would lead to wide-spread disasters. The reason 
why they differ is not because there is no correct system 
of duties, or that figures lie, but simply because the writers 
collect arguments and figures to support. a foregone conclusion. 

Religious statistics, as a general thing, are no more worthy 
of confidence. This is owing, of course, to carelessness, rather 
than fraud; for no reason is obvious why there should be a de- 
sire to deceive on those subjects to which such statisties per- 
tain. We sometimes read that not more than a fourth-part of 
the people of a great city are provided with accommodation 
for public worship. We are in great distress of mind, in view 
of the melancholy fact. On a closer examination, however, we 
find that the space allowed to each worshipper is very liberal, 
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as if all were of aldermanic breadth; we then form a new esti- 
mate, and find, to our great relief, that from one-third to one- 
half the population can be seated, without inconvenience, in 
the various edifices and halls designed for the worship of God. 
Next, we bethink ourselves that some people are aged and in- 
firm, that some are sick, that quite a large proportion are 
under three or four years of age, and that a large number of 
full-grown and healthy persons are required to take care of all 
these. We begin to breathe more freely, and when we reflect 
that thousands resort to the church in the morning, who stay at 
home in the afternoon, that others may take their turn, we at 
last come to the more comfortable conclusion that heathenism. 
is still separated from us by either ocean. In like manner, we 
occasionally have reports from various portions of New England 
—favoured portions, too—where but one-quarter to one-half 
of the people attend public worship, according to the statistics 
of pastors and colporteurs. Without the least disrespect to 
the authors of these reports, we consider them wholly unre- 
liable and delusive. Such statistics are collected hastily, and 
often by counting the number of worshippers on a few succes- 
sive Sabbaths, in the various assemblies. For example, take 
a town containing about twenty-five hundred souls, who have 
ample church accommodation, and on a fair Sabbath morn- 
ing you will find perhaps eight hundred and thirty persons at 
the different meetings. If you should conclude therefore that 
only one-third of that population are in the habit of attending 
public worship, you would be about as near the true state of 
the facts, as you would be led by the greater part of statistics 
relating to morals and religion. And this is the way some 
statements respecting attendance on public worship have been 
made up, to our certain knowledge. Now, it may be true that 
there are not forty families of the five hundred, more or less, 
who habitually stay away from meeting. The aged, the infirm, 
the sick, and their attendants, amount to a large per centage 
of such a population. But few under the age of four are ex- 
pected to attend, and yet the number of those who are less 
than four years old, in a town such as that above referred to, 
will be rated by hundreds. It often happens that the only 
member of a large family, living at the distance of two or three 
miles from the sanctuary, who can manage the horse, is unwell, 
and thus all are detained at home. Besides, our ministers are 
in the habit of preaching in the more remote school-houses, 
whereby the gospel is carried to nearly every family. Thus 
the number of habitual neglecters of public worship dimi- 
nishes. One fact more needs to be stated, to show that hea- 
thenism is not yet established among us. By the labours of 
our evangelical ministry out of the pulpit, as at funerals, by 
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calling on families, by remarks in schools, or by conversation 
at the roadside, there are next to none who do not often hear 
of the way of salvation through the Redeemer.* 

The same carelessness characterises the statistics of many 
benevolent societies. We refer not to the statements of their 
income and expenditure, for we have no doubt these are made 
with scrupulous and conscientious fidelity. Consider, however, 
the reports they publish as to the results of the labour of their 
various agents, and the wants of the field in which they ope- 
rate. In a certain western county, there is a settled minister 
in connection with a Presbyterian church; a Baptist church, 
which has preaching three Sabbaths out of four; and a Me- 
thodist minister, who circulates through the country. There 
is a precious revival of religion, in which all the churches share; 
and all these ministers furnish reports of the work of grace, 
for their various denominational papers. Let us suppose that 
these reports are correct, and that each writer ascribes to the 
other denominations all the success which belongs to them; 
though, as a matter of fact, in many cases, while the general 
results are given, the labours of others are kept out of sight. 
Soon we have a letter from a colporteur, giving an account of 
his labours in that county, making no reference to the ministry 
there employed, and leaving you to infer, without expressly 
affirming, that the revival was intimately connected with his 
visit. Letters from the Bible distributor, and the Sunday- 
school agent, conveying the same impression as to their effi- 
ciency, follow in due time. The result is a false impression, 
unless one is in the habit of reading such accounts, and knows 
how to make the necessary corrections. In all these cases 
there is no intention to deceive, but there is need of far greater 
caution. 

But the most serious errors run through the statistics of 
religious destitution, especially in relation to the number of 
foreigners who neglect the means of grace, and who are with- 


* [We should be glad to believe that the writer's estimate here is substantially cor- 
rect. It does not profess to be based on exact information, and we should fear that 
under several of the exceptional heads, he makes rather liberal allowances. As it is, 
it will be observed that in his illustrative case, he admits there may be an eighth of the 
population (forty families out of five hundred) who are habitually absent from pub- 
lic worship. But, however that may be, and whatever measure of truth there may 
be in the writer's general estimate as applied to America, we trust the reader will 
bear in mind that it is an estimate which tes no application whatever to the state of 
matters in this country. The destitution of the means of grace—. ¢., both of church 
accommodation and of adequate evangelistic agencies—in the more densely peopled dis- 
tricts of our large towns, and the steady growth of that destitution, are not only facts 
ascertained and demonstrable. but form the most clamant and alarming danger of 
our time—not excepting even the ing aggressi of the Papacy. Indeed, it 
isthe union of these two things—the lapse of so many of our lower classes into 
heathenism, and of our higher classes into Popery—that render the present juncture 
so peculiarly critical in its character.—(See Vanderkiste’s Six Years in the Life of a 
City Missionary ; and Dr R. Buchanan’s recent Address on the Spiritual Destitution 
in Glasgow.)—Ep. For. Ev. Rev.] 
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out the wholesome influence of religious reading. There is no 
doubt but that the destitution is very great ; that it is beyond 
the power of all our benevolent agencies, with their present 
means, to overtake and remove; but yet it is easy to prove 
that exaggeration has so magnified the facts as to make them 
seem unreal, and to destroy confidence. 

Perhaps we have dwelt upon this general subject too long, 
when our design was to take up a single point, and expose the 
errors which prevail respecting the number of our population 
of foreign birth or blood. But our excuse is, first, that a 
reform in the matter of religious statistics is imperiously 
demanded, if our benevolent agencies and our religious publi- 
cations, with few exceptions, wish to be believed. Any one 
who is in the way of looking into a dozen different papers and 
magazines in the course of a week, will find that this evil is not 
one of small magnitude, for the figures of the one will contra- 
dict those of the other; and the same publication will, in 
successive numbers, put its own columns to flight. Our apo- 
logy, secondly, is found in the fact, that our foreign population 
is closely connected with our whole system of benevolent 
agency, and it is important to know who and what we are, 
and where we must operate to secure the best results. 

One religious publication states that the foreign population 
of our country, meaning those that are born in foreign lands, 
is, perhaps, five millions. Another inquires what shall we do 
for the five millions of foreigners, mostly Papists, in our coun- 
try?! Another still publishes without question as to its sub- 
stantial accuracy, the statement of Dr Dill, an Irish divine, 
that “ there are now three millions of native Irish in America; 
and that these, with those of Irish descent, will make seven 
and a half millions.” And a bishop has recently made in the 
House of Lords a statement of the same tenor. A daily paper, 
just now opened, says that our German population exceeds 
five millions. As reports of this kind are becoming so rife, 
and particularly as the London Quarterly Review has given 
currency to them, as if they were reliable, it is high time that 
some one should take the trouble to ascertain, as nearly as 
practicable, the sources of our population. 

The formation of our nation is singular in the annals of the 
world. Other nations have been composed of different races, 
brought from distant shores, united and mingled together by 
the ties of marriage ; but our country is peculiar in the fact 
that so many races form its component parts, so many diver- 
sities are rushing into unity. The sources of our population 
are so numerous, that it is impossible to ascertain, with abso- 
lute precision, the relative numbers which have sprung from 
any particular source. The process of assimilation has been 
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too long in operation to permit us to say definitely how many 
are of pure or of mixed blvod; nor are there ancient docu- 
ments and records enough to inform us just how many persons 
came into the country in a year or a term of years, nor 
whence they came. Yet these are interesting questions, and 
they involve facts about which we can make inquiries with the 
hope of approximating to a correct result. 

An attempt has recently been made to prove that the 
population of our country is mostly of Irish and German 
descent ; and that only about one-seventh of our people are 
descended from English ancestors, Some three millions and 
a half of the representatives of the puritans or the cavaliers 
are to be found among us! The statement to which we have 
referred, as copied into the Quarterly Review, is as follows :— 
“The gross population of the country was, in 1850, a little 
above twenty-three millions, divided in this manner:—Irish 
born, 3,000,000; Irish by blood, 4,500,000; German by blood 
or birth, 5,500,000; French, or other Celts, by blood or birth, 
3,000,000 ; coloured, free or slave, 3,500,000; Anglo-Saxon, 
by blood or birth, 3,500,000.” 

It may seem useless to attempt to correct so preposterous 
an estimate as this; but the error is becoming so widely 
circulated, that we will try to put the matter right end fore- 
most, at the risk of being a little tedious, or not a little, as 
the case may be. 

In searching after the true estimate of the sources of our 
population, it will be convenient, in the first place, to take a 
brief glance at the settlements made in this country by immi- 
grants from various nations, in the order of time. In doing 
this we are aware that we are stating facts which ought to be 
familiar as household words; yet we are persuaded that such 
gross errors respecting our population would not be so widely 
circulated and believed if these facts were fresh in the memory 
of our writers and speakers. 

English colonists settled at Jamestown, Va., in the year 
1607. The leading men of this enterprise generally belonged 
to good families, and very many of the gentry and lesser no- 
bility came over in subsequent years, even down to the time 
of the restoration of Charles I1., in 1660. All of the inferior 
class were from England also. In the course of time, some 
went from New England, and some from the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, to settle in the pioneer State; but these were of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Plymouth was settled by English emi- 
grants in 1620, when the pilgrims landed, and set up political 
and religious institutions, which have been steadily advancing 
to this day, and which bid fair to have a commanding power 
in the future of our country. Massachusetts Bay was occu- 
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pied in 1628, about which time several settlements were formed, 
extending from Salem to the borders of Plymouth. These 
settlers were all English, of the puritan stamp, but they were 
more than half a century behind the pilgrims in their views 
respecting civil and religious freedom. The present State of 
New Hampshire was settled in 1623, and derived the greater 
part of its inhabitants, for a series of years, from England and 
Massachusetts. Its population at present is mainly of Eng- 
lish descent. The exceptions will be noticed as we proceed. 
The same may be said substantially of Maine. The settle- 
ment of Maryland was commenced in 1663, by colonists from 
England. The emigrants brought over by Lord Baltimore 
were English, and not Irish Romanists; and in that whole State 
there is very little besides English and African blood. Since 
the opening of this century, there has been an accession of 
Germans, but not enough to change the character of the State. 
Hartford, and the neighbouring towns, were occupied by a 
company of the true pilgrim stamp in 1636, and two years 
later New Haven began to blossom in the edge of the wilder- 
ness. Probably there is no State in the Union of such purely 
English descent as the “ land of steady habits;” and if her 
sons, scattered over the world, would say half as much in her 
praise as the natives of some other States are accustomed to 
do in behalf of their birthplace, none would enjoy so high a 
reputation for the universal diffusion of learning, taste, refine- 
ment, and morality, and the equal distribution of the good 
things of life. In 1635, Roger Williams found room enough 
for the full exercise of his unconquerable individuality, at a 
place which he appropriately called Providence. North Caro- 
lina was occupied in 1650, and South Carolina in 1670, chiefly 
by Englishmen, or those of Anglo-Saxon descent. In 1682, 
Penn established his broad-brimmedand large-hearted followers 
in the forests called after his name, although the south-eastern 
portion of Pennsylvania had been previously occupied. In the 
year 1664, the English took possession of New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, which had previously been under the 
sway of the Dutch, although in all these colonies they were 
probably in the minority. It has been said that the Yankees 
took New York long since; in fact, they began to take it while 
it was New Netherlands. Georgia was settled in 1733, by a 
colony led out by the brave and chivalrous General Oglethorpe; 
and it has since been filled by the people of the more northern 
States. Liberty county was settled by New Englanders, and 
that county is now famous for the enterprise, intelligence, and 
morality of its people. 

Here, then, we have an unbroken line of colonies, ex- 
tending from the extremity of Maine to Florida, made up, for 
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the most part, of English immigrants, and their descendants. 
Says the Encyclopedia Americana, “ Of the thirteen colonies, 
whose delegates signed the Declaration of Independence, twelve 
were settled in the seventeenth century, and the colonists, with 
a few trifling exceptions, were Englishmen.” In 1701, the 
population is estimated to have been about 262,000. These 
estimates may be found in the works of Bancroft, and other 
historians of credit. Since that date, now one hundred and 
fifty-one years, their descendants have been rapidly increasing 
and spreading out into other parts of the land; while it is 
probable that every intervening year has added some native- 
born Englishmen to our number. It will thus be seen that 
the foundations of our nation were laid by one race of people, 
and for nearly a hundred years there was but a slight inter- 
mixture of foreign blood. The primitive or granitic formation 
of our country was Anglo-Saxon. What proportion of other 
elements has since been added will be considered, after a brief 
glance at the immigration of the other various peoples who 
have here found a home. 

Holland deserves to be mentioned in the second place, be- 
cause its influence upon our early history was second only to 
that of Great Britain. New York was formerly called New 
Netherlands, because of its Dutch origin, and it continued 
under the Dutch government until 1664, when it passed under 
the flag of St George. In the meantime, settlements were 
made up the Hudson river as far as Albany, and in some places 
between the Delaware and the Hudson. Settlements were 
also attempted on the Connecticut, a trading-house erected at 
Hartford, about 1634, and lands bought in the vicinity, but 
they were finally abandoned. As already noticed, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware owned the same sway, and were yielded to 
the British, at the same time, according to Knickerbocker’s 
veracious history, and other works less vivacious. But it must 
not be supposed that the Hollanders contributed the whole, 
or even the half, of the population of these colonies during 
the time of Dutch ascendency. New York and New Jersey 
were constantly receiving accessions from England, Scotland, 
and New England. Delaware was settled by Swedes and Fins; 
and although the beautiful shore of the Delaware river was 
seized by the Dutch, the colony was soon filled up chiefly by 
those of English parentage. It follows that the purely Dutch 
element of our country is small, and confined to very narrow 
limits. In fact, it is difficult to trace it, at the present day, 
out of the south-eastern section of New York, and a small por- 
tion of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The different States of Germany have contributed liberally 
to the settlement of our country; but the emigrants from the 
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region between the Rhine, the Danube, and the Oder, were 
not so numerous as to attract particular attention until very 
recently. The interior of Pennsylvania was occupied by Ger- 
mans during the eighteenth century, and they became so nu- 
merous that their language was perpetuated. There are, to 
this day, portions where the German tongue may be said to 
predominate, though it is not the pure German. They are so 
surrounded and mixed up with those of English descent, that 
their language is a curious mixture; while their children, quite 
generally, learn to speak and read English. Subsequently a 
large number of Germans moved southwards into Virginia, 
between the mountain ranges of that State; yet they bear but 
a small ratio to the whole population of ‘* the Old Dominion.” 
During the present century, Germany has been pouring in 
upon us by thousands, until now there is scarcely a city from 
Boston to the Far West which has not a large mixture of 
fair-haired Germans, while great numbers of them are settling 
on the prairies of the Western States. Texas seems to be a 
favourite State with them, and it is said that they are rapidly 
occupying its western lands; but yet no State of the Union has 
been settled by them, or has received from them its peculiar 
characteristics. 

In looking for the Irish element of our mixed population, it 
is necessary to run through most of our history since the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and even farther back. 
Trish Protestants settled in several towns in the state of New 
Hampshire, as Peterborough, Antrim, Derry, and others ; but 
these settlers, or their parents, came originally from Scotland. 
During the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, it is probable 
that some Irish families came to Maryland and other colonies 
on the continent; but they could not have been numerous. 
It was Cromwell’s policy to banish them to the American 
islands, or let them enlist in the armies of European govern- 
ments. The influx of Irishmen was not great till within a few 
years. The statistics of immigration show that the great mass 
of our Irish population have come in, or been born, since 1820. 
We can remember when Boston was almost exclusively inha- 
bited by Americans; while now, not far from a third of its 
inhabitants are Hibernians by birth or descent. Within the 
same period, at least one hundred thousand have been added 
to the Irish population of the city of New York. The author 
of a very valuable pamphlet on the subject of emigration, the 
Rev. E. E. Hale, of Worcester, who has evidently taken pains 
to arrive at correct results, has, we are constrained to believe, 
overstated the number of Irish emigrants in the country. 
According to a statement of his, they amount to about 
2,250,000. Of these, he supposes there are 120,000 in New 
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York city; 30,000 in Boston; 30,000 in Philadelphia; 10,000 
in Baltimore; 10,000 in Providence, and 8,000 in Lowell. 
The remaining two millions and more, he supposes, are scat- 
tered throughout the land. So far as the cities are concerned, 
we incline to the opinion that this estimate is nearly correct; 
but that there cannot be two millions of native-born Irish- 
men, in other parts of the country, is evident from the fact 
that the whole number of white foreigners, of all nations, 
who have arrived at our ports since 1798, does not amount 
to three millions, and of these several hundred thousands 
are dead. This point, however, must be deferred for the 
present. ; 

France has contributed her quota to our people in various 
ways. Long before the English settled in Carolina, the Admiral 
Coligny projected a settlement of French Protestants in that 
sunny clime. ‘Though the project came to nothing, it proves 
that the attention of the persecuted Protestants was turned to 
this country as an asylum. During the reign of Louis XIV., 
when the Huguenots were dragooned in France, many of them 
fled to this country, and their descendants have been multiply- 
ing to this day. ‘Their numbers, however, are probably less 
than many suppose, because the number of distinguished per- 
sons among them has been uncommonly large. The names of 
Bayard, Grimké, Legaré, Bowdoin, Sigourney, and others, are 
familiar sounds. Lord Morpeth considered Mr Legaré the 
most accomplished man, in all regards, whom he met in his 
tour of the United States. At the Revolution, some French 
soldiers made this their permanent home, and they have re- 
ceived accessions to their number from year to year. Louisiana, 
also, at the time of its acquisition, contained a population of 
French descent, amounting to several thousands. Besides 
these, French colliers may be found in the north-western por- 
tion of Connecticut, and Canadian French are squatting in the 
suburbs of many New England villages. 

The south-eastern extremity of the Union was derived from 
Spain, with a few Spanish people. Besides Florida and 
Louisiana, more recently Texas, New Mexico, and California, 
have added a few more to our number, who have more or less 
of Spanish blood in their veins. In addition, there are many 
gentlemen and scholars to be met with in our large cities who 
have been driven out from their native land on account of their 
liberal sentiments, but their deportment proves that repub- 
lican opinions are not inconsistent with Castilian dignity of 
manners. 

Various other peoples have mingled in our composite nation. 
Cromwell sent many of the defeated Scotch to this country. 
In 1715, the Highlanders of Scotland gave their support to 
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the Pretender; and in consequence of their defeat, and the 
hardships that followed, many of them left their native land. 
The same thing happened in 1745, when Charles Edward re- 
newed the attempt to recover the throne of Great Britain 
for the house of Stuart. From this source we have derived 
many valuable citizens. We have also Portuguese from the 
Madeira islands; Italians from nearly, if not quite, all the 
divisions of that land, so unhappy now, but whose future will 
be more brilliant than its past; Poles, driven from the grave 
of their nationality; and Hungarians, who here find the freedom 
which is trodden down, for a time, in the land of their fathers. 

To these must be added the Indians, and those of African 
descent, both of which classes may be ascertained with a good 
degree of certainty. 

Having thus specified the sources of our population, it is our 
next business to ascertain their relative contribution to the 
whole number which makes up our nation. But we may be 
allowed, on the very threshold of the inquiry, to express the 
surprise all must feel at the bare suggestion, that only a little 
more than one-seventh of our people are of Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent, while one-third of it spring from Irish, and more than a 
fifth from German progenitors! The pretence is simply absurd, 
after the glance we have taken at the history of the settlements 
of the old thirteen States. There is one difficulty in coming to 
a correct conclusion, from the fact that the different races in- 
termarry with such freedom. It is not a wild supposition that 
an American may have in his veins the blood of ancestors 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, and Germany, 
and so on, ad libitum. Bearing this in mind, let us proceed. 

Leaving the aborigines entirely out of the account, we are 
able to state definitely the number of those derived, nearly or 
remotely, from African ancestors, as they are arranged under 
a distinct head, in making up the census. According to the 
enumeration of 1850, the population of the United States was 
23,263,498. Those of African descent, by birth or blood, both 
free and slave, amounted to 3,594,762. It is true that there 
is a large infusion of Caucasian blood in this number, from the 
fact that every person who has the slightest stain of African 
colour is rated with the blacks. Taking this number from 
the sum total of our population, we have 19,668,736 left as 
the white population of the country in the summer of 1850. 
At this time they would amount to about twenty-one millions, 
and the negroes to nearly four millions. For the sake of con- 
venience, we shall make our calculations with reference to 1850. 

We have seen that the estimated population in the year 
1701 was above 250,000; in fact, about 262,000; and all, with 
“ trifling exceptions,” of English descent. To what an amount 
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has this number increased by birth, or by emigrations from 
Great Britain? The increase of our population from all sources 
is, according to Mr Darby, at such a rate as to double in 
twenty-three years, or very nearly three per cent. a-year. This 
has been the average rate of increase as far back as we can 
find data to found calculations upon. If we take the popula- 
tion of the colonies in 1701 to have been 262,000, and then 
double this number once in twenty-three years, the amount in 
-1790 would be 3,944,253. The actual* number, according to 
the census of that year, was 3,929,827. Now, it is safe to con- 
clude that the population of the colonies at the time above 
named, and for many years after—indeed, during the century 
—with the addition of emigrants from Great Britain alone, 
doubled itself in twenty-five years. If the whole population 
doubled in twenty-three years, then when we consider how 
small were the accessions to our country from Ireland and the 
continent of Europe, during the eighteenth century, compared 
with the immigration of the last few years, we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that the Anglo-Saxon element of our 
people, with the additions constantly coming from the parent 
country, doubled in twenty-five years. At this rate, the num- 
ber of our countrymen of Anglo-Saxon blood would amount 
to a little more than 16,000,000; in fact, to 16,264,960, in 
1850. But this is on the supposition that all were of British 
parentage at the beginning of the period. If we allow one- 
sixteenth of the people in 1701 to have been Swedes, Fins, 
Dutch, Africans, and others not English, the regular increase 
of the Anglo-Saxon race would now amount to 15,242,400. 
And this is very nearly the true state of the facts. It is cor- 
roborated in another manner. It is stated in Bancroft’s His- 
tory, on the basis of the census of 1830, that there were at 
that time 4,000,000 of the descendants of the New England 
puritans in the United States. According to that estimate, 
their number in 1850 would be something more than 7,000,000. 
But the New England colonies never numbered so many of 
English descent as the colonies south of the Connecticut line. 
It is the estimate of the distinguished historian just mentioned, 
that five-eighths of the colonial population dwelt in New York, 
and farther south, in the year 1680. The proportion did not 
greatly vary between that time and 1701. Their regular in- 
crease would amount, in 1850, to near 9,000,000; but as there 
was a larger mixture of foreign ingredients with them—as 
Hollanders, Germans, and Africans—the number of their de- 
scendants, of Anglo-Saxon progenitors, may be safely set down 
at 8,000,000, at the date of our last census. These, added to 
the descendants of the New England puritans, are equal, in 
round numbers, to 8,000,000x7,000,000, or 15,000,000 of 
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souls in our country in 1850, who sprang from a British or 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry. If to these we add the 3,594,762 
coloured persons, we have a total of 18,594,762, which, taken 
from the whole number of 23,263,498, will leave 4,668,736 to 
be divided between the Irish, the Germans, the French, and 
all the rest. 

Before attempting to apportion these according to their re- 
spective nations, it will be convenient to ascertain, as nearly 
as possible, the number of immigrants in the country in 1850. 
This will serve to show the incorrectness of the estimates 
which are passing current in the periodical press, and help to 
ascertain the total number of foreigners by birth and blood. 
We will begin with the year 1790, for two reasons ; first, be- 
cause there can be but few survivors of those who came into 
the country previous to that year, and secondly, because we 
have means of forming a pretty correct estimate of the amount 
of immigration since that time. According to Dr Seybert, 
one of our earliest writers upon statistics, the whole number 
of passengers who landed on our shores from foreign lands, 
from 1790 to 1810, was about 120,000. The Hon. George 
Tucker, of Va., taking the estimates of Dr Seybert, and other 
evidence, concludes that the number from 1810 to 1820 was 
114,000. We do not understand either of these writers to 
make any allowance for Americans returning home from 
foreign countries. By the returns of the custom-houses, which 
are not supposed to have been correct, however, during the 
first decade, there arrived, between the years 1820 and 1830, 
135,986 foreign passengers, and from 1830 to 1840, 579,370; 
total number 715,356. Added to those who eame in between 
1790 and 1820, the number is 949,356. During this time— 
1820 to 1840—Dr Chickering of Boston, author of a valuable 
essay on emigration, estimates the number of foreigners who 
came into the United States, through Canada, at 267,123. 
Total of arrivals between 1790 and 1840, 1,216,479. The 
arrivals of foreign passengers, in the ports of the United 
States, between 1840 and 1850, have been as follows, ac- 


cording to Mr Kennedy, superintendent of the recent 
census :— 





184041 ......ccccccscee GEFOE | LOTT in cicccicescccses 234,756 

WRG vicicivcsusciscnscons BOL, 10T | BBEB.cvcvvecsevesseds 226,524 

BB a taccsdccetsniocsnsss TE AGO | BBO ss svcecdesccseveds 269,610 

BOBS, ccescccsrsevicssnie TE COT | BODO ccccivecsccicssive 173,011 

BEGG va ccécoccccveveseccen 102,415 _— 

1B EG ccccccdccecccosscedes 202,157 _ 1,542,850 
To this number must be added.............eseeeees 1,216,479 


and we have, as the whole amount of immigrants during sixty 
years, 2,759,329. Buta large deduction must be made from 
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this number for deaths, especially among the Irish immigrants. 
The causes of disease among them are fearfully desolating. 
** So destructive are these adverse influences,” says Mr Hale, 
“ that the average of life of the emigrant is exceedingly short. 
It has been computed at five years; more probable estimates 
make it seven.” Ten years would probably be considered a 
very liberal allowance. This rate of mortality, however, does 
not prevail among other immigrants. , Besides, many of those 
rated as immigrants are counted twice. In one year, more 
than ten thousand persons of foreign birth, if we remember 
correctly, left two of our ports for Kurope, with the intention 
of returning with their friends. Upon their arrival here, they 
are counted as immigrants, as they have been once before. 
Making these necessary deductions, the proportion of our po- 
pulation of foreign birth was somewhere between one and two 
millions, at the date of the census; say, 1,511,990. If we add 
all who have arrived since 1850, the whole number at this 
time cannot much exceed 2,000,000. This conclusion will pro- 
bably strike many of our readers with surprise; but we put 
the question to every candid and careful man, where will you 
find in our country more than two millions and one or two 
hundred thousand persons of foreign birth? And we ask you 
also, before rejecting our result, to take the data furnished 
from official sources, and careful statisticians, and work out 
the answer for yourselves. 

According to a statement made by Mr Kennedy, which 
seems to have been prepared with care, the “ total number of 
immigrants into the United States since 1790, and their de- 
scendants in 1850,” were 4,350,934. In order to get the num- 
ber of immigrants who are now living with their descendants, 
we must deduct the number of immigrants who have died du- 
ring the period under review, as will be seen by a careful in- 
spection of the statement referred to. Now, we will suppose 
that the average life of the immigrants from whatever country, 
is twenty years, instead of five, or seven, after arriving upon 
our shores. This is setting it high, since many are advanced 
in life, and a majority are beyond the period of early youth, 
when they come. On this supposition, five per cent. of the 
immigrants die every year ; consequently, ninety-five per cent. 
of those who came in the year 1830, are already dead ; while 
the whole number who arrived previous to that time, are to be 
counted among the dead also. Not that none of the immi- 
grants who arrived before 1830 are now alive ; but that a num- 
ber equal to the survivors of that kind, have deceased from 
those who have since arrived, who are below the average age. 
It follows that 437,728 immigrants, who came between 1790 
and 1830, are to be deducted from the 4,350,934 given above. 
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There is now a large deduction to be made on account of 
the decease of immigrants since 1830. To show how this 
deduction is made we give the following table. The number 
of immigrants between 1830 and 1840 was, as near as can be 
ascertained, 778,500. If they came in equal numbers, in 
successive years, the annual immigration would have been 
77,850. But as this was not the case, we must make an esti- 
mate. The one subjoined is at least fair, though it cannot be 
absolutely correct. One column will give the estimated im- 
migration in each year; the other, the number of those who 
have since died, at the rate of five per cent. per annum.* We 
will suppose that the number of immigrants was, in 








Died since 

Be niebinecotennieien 50,000 | 1830...........cceeceeee 47,500 
a BE OOD | TBS1 ccocsccecinsocnsces 49,500 
eee ge. ee 51,000 
Mctctcacdontesansene SOO | DOES rccnccecccsescescess 52,000 
| __, nn rns SE 1 Mi iesesccscceosaonses 52,500 
PN icicsbsnidibaequsiit FE | Ccatpccsccnschaapies 54,600 
ccs hackdscdsinbontio 86.008 | 16B6.....ccccccccccscccs 55,900 
PE etivietsesdddenate DE0GG | BEST vavecciiesivccsceses 57,000 
De dicweteionsscdensen 1O4ED08 | TBSB..ciccccccccicceodes 57,200 
MPD ccdsessisbandcne B25, 508 | IBDB., cccccscsrsccscsis< 57,750 

ee 778,000 Total,........ «0-584,950 





By a similar process we find that of the 1,542,850 immi- 
grants since 1840, as many as 275,161l-are no longer numbered 
with the living. Adding these three deductions together, 
we have 1,247,839 to be taken from the whole number of 
immigrants and their descendants since 1790. The number 
4,350,934—1,247,839—=3,103,095, which is the number of all 
white persons now living, who have come into our country 
since the year 1790, with their descendants. 

We have estimated the sum total of that part of our popu- 
lation, which is not Anglo-Saxon or African by birth or 
blood, to be 4,668,736. Taking 3,103,095 from this number, 
1,565,641 remain to be accounted for as the descendants of 
those immigrants from Ireland, and the continent, who ar- 
rived any time before 1790. The actual white population in 
1790 was 3,172,464. The proportion of Anglo-Americans in 
this number, according to the rate of increase which we have 
assumed, would be very near 2,900,000. To these add 
757,363 for the coloured population, and the amount is 
3,657,363. And as the whole population in 1790 was 
3,929,827, we have about 272,464 as the number of white 


* [J.¢., in nineteen years, 95 per cent.] 
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people, not Anglo-Saxon, then in the country. If these have 
increased as fast as the rest of the country, or according to 
the ratio of our nation’s advancement in population, they 
would now amount to nearly the requisite number. 

We shall then consider it settled that the number of our 
white people, not Anglo-Saxon by birth or blood, is not over 
4,668,736. If our calculations had been made from data 
furnished by Graham, and Mr Seaman, the result would have 
been more favourable to the Anglo-Saxon element. In the 
appendix to Graham’s most valuable history, he estimates 
the population of the colonies, in 1700, at somewhere between 
305,000 and 310,000. Mr Seaman, formerly member of Con- 
gress from Brooklyn, estimates the colonists at 307,000. We 
shall make no farther use of their estimates than to say that 
they confirm us in the belief that we have not underrated the 
foreign element of our population. We may remark, in pass- 
ing, that a writer in the March number of Harper’s Magazine, 
puts down the descendants of European colonists previous to 
1776 at 14,280,865. But he makes no allowance for the 
death of immigrants since 1790, and he reckons the descend- 
ants of the people of Louisiana, Texas, and other acquired 
territories, at 1,000,000, which is probably double the actual 
number. The whites of Louisiana, Texas, California, and New 
Mexico, do not exceed 750,000, and more than a third of 
these boast of Anglo-Saxon blood. Making these necessary 
corrections would materially vary the result, and bring it 
nearer to our own, as given above. 

Our next business is to divide the 4,668,736 between the 
different races from which they sprung. In doing this we 
shall not attempt to be exact, being somewhat weary of 
covering whole pages of paper with calculations to arrive at 
a result which can be expressed in a part of a line. 

The “ French and other Celts” are rated at 3,000,000, in 
the statement quoted by the Quarterly Review. Upon ex- 
amination this large number grows “small by degrees, and 
beautifully less.” The white population of Louisiana, in 1850, 
was 255,416. Perhaps a moiety of these are of French or 
Spanish blood. New Orleans is swarming with men from the 
northern, middle, and western States, as well as from Germany. 
Many of the planters, overseers, mechanics, teachers, and 
others, scattered through the State, had their birth elsewhere. 
Allowing half to be French and Spanish in their origin, the 
number will be 127,708. Then there are a few thousands in 
Florida, Texas, and the other territory recently acquired 
from Mexico. It is said that there are over 61,000 whites in 
New Mexico; but most of these are really Indians, with a 
slight dash of “ Spanish brown.” Add to these the descend- 
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ants of the Huguenots—clarum et venerabile nomen—the 
thousands of French in New York and other large cities, not 
omitting the phalanx of M. Cabet at Nauvoo; the colliers in 
Connecticut, and the struggling Canadian French; the Ita- 
lians, including the fine-spirited men who are sighing for the 
time when Mazzini shall summon them to the struggle for the 
freedom of their country, and the almost fabulous number 
who wander over the land with certificates that they have 
been shipwrecked ; a few hundred exiles for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, from the Portuguese Islands; and the 
sum total will be perhaps half a million. We are inclined 
to think that if Poles, Hungarians, Jews, and Swiss are 
thrown in, the number would not exceed that sum. For 
where are “ French, Spanish, and other Celts,” if it is proper 
to give them that appellation, to be found? A traveller 
rarely hears the French language out of the localities which 
have been indicated. There is no Franco-American litera- 
ture, with the exception of a few newspapers. They are not 
to be found in the country except among the planters of 
Louisiana and South Carolina. They generally settle in our 
cities, and are therefore more conspicuous than those who 
betake themselves to rural pursuits. Besides, those who are 
termed “Celts,” in the article referred to, are too much 
disposed to be in the public eye to allow their number or 
consequence to be overlooked. On this account it is easy to 
exaggerate their numerical importance. 

With regard to our Irish fellow-citizens, it is impossible to 
be exact, though it is easy enough to demolish the estimates 
which make those of Irish blood amount to 7,500,000, and 
those born in Ireland to 3,000,000. Says Mr Hale: “ In ten 
years, from 1841 to 1850 inclusive, the British emigration to 
[North] America, was 1,522,600 persons. Of this, certainly 
1,300,000 were Irish.” As this estimate incudes the year 1850, 
we must deduct the Irish emigration of that year, and insert 
that of the year 1840, as none of our calculations include 
1850, beyond the month of June. The whole immigration in 
1849 was 269,610; and of these about eleven parts were Irish 
to ten parts of Germans, English, Scotch, and others. That is, 
not far from 141,225 came from Ireland in that year. In 1840, 
the number did not exceed 50,000, as the whole immigration 
was but 83,504. The difference between 141,224 and 50,000 
is 91,224. Take this number from 1,300,000, and there remain 
1,208,776. If we suppose that one-tenth of this number went 
to Canada, and previous to 1844 one-third had that destina- 
tion, the number would still be the enormous amount of 
1,087,899. But a large proportion of these are not now 
alive. They die by thousands. The average age of the 
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deceased in the Roman Catholic burials in Boston, for ten 
years, was only twelve years and a half; or the deaths were 
equal to eight per cent. At this rate of mortality, it is easy 
to see that a vast immigration wastes away with melancholy 
rapidity. The average duration of the life of emigrants from 
Ireland may be somewhere between twelve and fifteen years, 
after they arrive. Preceding 1840, the annual arrival was 
small compared with that in later years. In 1838, only about 
12,000 came from Ireland, though this was an exceptional 
year, made so by the Canadian rebellion. Owing to the mor- 
tality among the Irish immigrants, the remnant of those who 
came before 1840 must be far from numerous. But the de- 
scendants of Irishmen who came over during the last century, 
and since then, will amount to several hundred thousand. We 
shall set down the whole population whieh are Irish by blood 
or birth, at 2,269,000. If there is any hesitation in receiving 
this conclusion, we beg the reader to remember that only 
about two millions and three quarters have arrived here from 
all nations during the sixty years sueceeding 1790, and that 
not more than one million and a half of these survive. 

There is another mode of confirming this estimate. It is 
well known that quite'a proportion of the recent German 
emigration is Papal, while nearly the whole of the accessions 
from Ireland are of the same faith. Certainly, three quarters 
of them, both races included, are Roman Catholics. But three 
quarters of 4,169,000 are 3,126,750. Now, we have the high- 
est Papal authority in the country for saying that there are 
not 2,000,000 of Roman Catholics in the whole. The Catholic 
Almanac insists upon the statement that, “according to the 
official reports of the several dioceses, and including California 
and New Mexico, there are scarcely two millions from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific shore.” The Papal Archbishop of New 
York, it appears, claims that there are as many as three mil- 
lions belonging to his communion; but we have no evidence 
that he has either the means or the motive of arriving at a 
more correct result than the Archbishop of Baltimore. It is 
true that large numbers of the immigrants escape from the 
control of the priests; but if we allow that one quarter become 
Protestants or infidels, there would be left 2,345,062 Papists, 
or 345,000 more than the Catholic Almanac claims. Besides, 
it is well known that there are many Romanists of English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian descent, which help to diminish 
the number that have sprung from Irish parentage. 

There remain 1,900,000 as the German proportion of our 
country. In this number we included all those of Dutch and 
Scandinavian origin. The Dutch were early settlers in eastern 
New York, the Valley of the Mohawk, and New Jersey. A 
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few Germans were introduced into Pennsylvania by William 
Penn, near the close of the seventeenth century. Since then 
but few Hollanders have moved thither, but they have proved 
as prolific as the other races, who have here increased and 
multiplied, as is evident from the prevalence of rather profane 
family names in certain portions. Of the German immigration 
enough has been said above. The Norwegians, and others 
from the north of Europe, have, for the most part, but recently 
turned their faces hitherward, and their number is but a small 
fraction of our multitudinous nation, 

The results which have been reached will now be placed in 
a tabular form, for the sake of convenience:— 


Population of the United States in 1850........... 23,263,498* 
Anglo-Saxon by birth or blood........ pibins<chiges 15,000,000 
African es a seagniasecketnpencntie 3,594,762 
Trish “ ge eedueseedepenobomaeens 2,269,000 
German ‘ sa: apuesedesaeesceseomeee 1,900,000 
French, &c. ‘i an! . Subd scessaperoevaseaos 499,736 
Whole number of immigrants from all countries 

between 1790 and 1850...........,.cceeesseeceees 2,759,329 
Survivors of these in 1850.............sesesseceeseees 1,511,990 
Whole number of immigrants between 1790 and 

1850, with their descendants, in 1850........... 4,350,934 
DUE GE IUD Seennccincscosevacisnrnrsteasasncpecee 3,103,095 
Total of all our population, exclusive of Anglo- 

PORE WII dip 55s cases cava nseaesnissceesecensccseeon 8,263,498 


The question, to what extent the origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood is Celtic, has not been mooted in this article. Those 
who wish to investigate the point, are referred to Dr Latham 
and other writers on the subject. The Anglo-Saxon race has 
been considered as having a distinct character, whatever might 
have been its origin. ; 

We have not been led to the above results by the desire to 
make the Irish, or German, or French elements of our popula- 
tion appear small; but simply by the facts, as nearly as they 
could be ascertained. And, indeed, this portion of our people 
is not small, for it sums up German, Irish, French, and others 
from the continent of Europe, to the number of 4,668,736; 
and if to these we add all of African descent, the amount will 
be 8,263,498, who are not of the British or Anglo-Saxon race. 

The immigration of various peoples, however, ought not to 
be regarded with dread or aversion. The alarm that has been 
manifested in some quarters of late years has never agitated 
us, though we have heard a respected secretary state, upon a 

* There is a eager ong Reypeamey the several tables that are in circulation; but the 


greatest variation which come under our notice is only about three thousand. 
According to Mr Kennedy, our population amounts to 23,257,723, 
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platform crowded with intelligent gentlemen, that the time 
would soon come when the German language would be the 
language of the courts of law in Buffalo, and other cities of the 
west. It is a gratifying fact, that the immigrants, as a gene- 
ral thing, lose their nationality in a few years, and become 
thorough Americans. In no other country does the process 
of assimilation go on as with us. Irish, Scotch, English, and 
Germans, are all found in some of our western towns. They 
mingle in business; they attend the same churches; they are 
elected to office by turns; soon their children intermarry; and 
in the next generation it is not known, out of their respective 
families, where their parents had their birth. They are not 
foreigners—they are natives and citizens of the Union, and feel 
as much pride in it as those who have sprung from cavaliers 
and puritans. It is interesting to observe the feelings of Irish 
children, for example, and notice their desire to become 
Yankees. A little boy whose name was Grimes, with the 
usual prefix of Michael or Patrick, took it into his head to 
change his name, and call himself Graham. ‘ His name is 
Pat Grimes,” said a little companion, who did not understand 
the secret. ‘‘ No, it isn’t; it is James Graham,” was the in- 
dignant reply. He was determined to be, and to be consi- 
dered, an American. And this feeling is very common, being 
fostered by their parents; for the general desire is, that their 
children shall be Americans—regular Yankees. 

The effect of immigration on the material interests of our 
country must be great and beneficial. A vast influx of 
labourers is brought just where they are needed, to dig canals, 
make railroads, work ia mines, fill up marshes and docks, carry 
brick and mortar, and do the dirty work in and around facto- 
ries and furnaces. They are mixing up with every department 
of business. They do the severest and the least desirable kind 
of labour, thus enabling our own sons and daughters to engage 
in pursuits which task the head as well as the hands. In this 
way, also, the ascendency of the American-born race is secured ; 
for as new swarms of immigrants arrive, they form the lowest 
stratum of society. Asa matter of course, all the upper strata 
are raised still higher. It is a fact of great interest, that the 
new-comers themselves are gradually elevated in many places; 
while their children, by attending our schools and mingling 
with our children, are soon raised to the same level, thus leay- 
ing the drudgery of life to a still more recent importation of 
labourers. 

It is a favourite project with many to remove all the coloured 
people of the country to Africa. Without raising the ques- 
tion of abolition or of colonization any further than to say we 
have a strong desire, and some hope, that the settlement at 
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Liberia will be successful, we wish to suggest one point for the 
consideration of those who are anxious that all the coloured 
inhabitants of the land should be removed. They now amount 
to more than three and a half millions, and they are Protes- 
tants almost to a man; besides, they are disposed to respect, 
and even to love, the whites, so far as they are allowed to 
manifest kindly feelings. If they should be removed, their 
places would be filled with Irish and other Papal foreigners to 
a great extent. It is worthy of some forethought, whether we 
are able to absorb and assimilate such an extraordinary addi- 
tion to this class of population. 

It has been intimated already, that the amalgamation of the 
various races who come to this country, is not a matter to be 
regarded with dread, or even of aversion. On the contrary, it 
is fraught with great and good results. It is becoming the 
general belief, fostered by ethnologists and historians, that 
nations are improved by fusion. The Anglo-Saxon race itself 
is an amalgam of Celts, Saxons, Danes, Normans, and others 
from the continent of Europe. Even the blood of Canaan, the 
son of Ham, is, according to Dr Wiseman, an ingredient of 
the mixture. There are many good qualities of national cha- 
racter, which are possessed by one people, but are wanting in 
others. All have their several shining points. A combina- 
tion of them can be secured only by the mixture and inter- 
marriage of races, which is here taking place on a large scale. 
The effect on national character is already visible. An Ameri- 
can is not an Englishman, an Irishman, a German, or a 
Frenchman. In everything but language he is as distinct 
from all others as any of those just named. He has assumed 
and developed a new type of character, partly in consequence 
of his circumstances in this new country, amidst our scenery 
and the changes of our climate, and partly in consequence of 
the amalgamation that has already taken place. It will fol- 
low, in the progress of time, that the constituents of character 
will be mingled in the best proportions, and we shall have 
united in the American the good sense and perseverance of the 
Englishman, the humour and genius of the Irishman, the keen 
sagacity and adventurous spirit of the Scotchman, the valour 
and grace of the Frenchman, the dignity and endurance of 
the Spaniard, the speculative talent of the German, and the 
glowing imagination of the Italian. Nor would the grand re- 
sult be injured by an infusion of the African’s fondness for 
splendour, love of friends, and reverential spirit. Prejudice 
may start back from this conclusion, but it seems to be a part 
of the design of Providence, in raising up this nation, to beat 
down the rivalries, the clannishness, and the prejudices of 
ages. 
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Nor can we contemplate the future of our literature without 
raised expectations. Goldsmith was a true son of Erin; for 
with all his taste, humour, and genius, he evinced a delightful 
absence of common sense. On this account he was styled the 
“inspired idiot.” If, with his fine qualities, English practical 
talent had been combined, he might not have been a more 
charming writer, but he would have been a more successful 
and a happier man. It is not difficult to find authors who are 
great in one line, or who show an aptitude to a particular kind 
of literary labour ; but how few combine the qualities of a 
really great, many-sided mind, like Shakspeare, Bacon, and 
Milton! And of these, two at least owed in some measure 
their universality to their almost unbounded knowledge of 
literature other than English. They went out into all the 
world, and returned with the richest spoil of all nations. But 
may we not look for greater authors than the world has yet 
seen, when our countrymen shall inherit the genius, as well as 
the literature, of all the predominant races ; when our children 
shall be born, not only the heirs of all that is great in prose, 
and sublime in poetry, but with an aptitude to appreciate, and 
reproduce, and surpass all who have gone before them ? 

A few nations only have manifested a genius for the fine 
arts. Architectureand sculpture, painting and music, flourished 
in Greece. The Romans imitated them as well as they could, 
but never equalled their spiritual masters in original invention 
orin execution. Inmodern times, excellence in high art has been 
confined to a few nations. Music and painting are not natives 
of the British soil. They were brought from the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Italy ; and even now they are scarcely natural- 
ized. Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, Canova and Thorwaldsen, 
Rembrandt and R: aphael, were not ’Anglo-S: axons. But we are 
receiving accessions from all the countries of which they were 
natives. Their genius for art is engrafting itself upon—or 
rather mingling itself with—our skill in affairs, our persevering 
energy, and our conquering ambition. And we are even now 
reaping the first fruits. Our sculptors and painters are be- 
ginning to divide the honours of the world with the artists of 
the old countries. In future times, we shall show structures 
more magnificent and hallowed than are St Paul’s and St 
Peter’s ; statues surpassing the Apollo Belvidere ; paintings 
that will draw the tide of travel from Italy ; and musical com- 
positions excelling the triumphs of the great masters. 

But the most desirable results will be seen in the domain of 
morals and religion. It is beginning to be felt that the Roman 
Catholics are sent hither that they may be enlightened by the 
truth ; and our various Christian denominations are exerting 
themselves to make them acquainted with the will of God. To 
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send a few missionaries abroad requires a large expenditure ; 
but when millions of foreigners are brought into our country, 
they find themselves in an atmosphere of light and truth, and 
they meet with friends at every turn, who are anxious to lead 
them to the “ Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” The people of the old countries have settled habits 
of rivalry, prejudice, and aversion ; besides, state religions con- 
tribute to foster religious rancour. But here all sects and de- 
nominations, all nations and tongues, are equal in the eye of the 
law: all classes are brought together, and compelled to compare 
views, and to tolerate each other’s sentiments. As a conse- 
quence, prejudice is removed, enmity is disarmed, union follows 
opposition, and truth has a chance to show itself. All are able 
to see what religious system is nearest to the Bible, and what 
faith exerts the best influence on the human heart, and conse- 
quently on human welfare. Our experience proves that indif- 
ference to religion is not the result; nor a lax charity which 
confounds fundamental distinctions; but rather, mutual tolera- 
tion, with increased zeal to promote what each believes to be 
the truth. This is as it should be, and those who hold to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, whoever they may be, will hereafter re- 
joice in the triumph of his cause. And then it will appear 
that the Most High determined the bounds of our habitation, 
and made us a nation to his praise. Let no one suppose that 
we attribute such prospective results to the mere fact of the 
amalgamation of races, under the influence of our scenery, and 
our free institutions. These are only the favourable condi- 
tions of success; the efficient energy must come from God. 
Every form of material, intellectual, and spiritual goodness 
and beauty is in the Divine Mind; and only in proportion as 
the omnific Spirit of all beauty and goodness communicates 
himself to the human soul, will our land approximate to the 
amenity of Eden, and our society, in some faint degree, shadow 
forth the multifarious and consummate perfection of that world 
where every faculty has full and symmetrical growth. 


END OF VOT. I. 
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